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HICAGO is seventy years old this 
year. She will not celebrate her 
birthday; she is too busy. But the 
amazing truth remains that this immense 
city—more populous than any one of 
half the States of the Union—is of no 
more years than threescore and ten, the 
fleeting lifetime of a man. 
Of all the hoary cities in Europe, 
Africa, and Asia, none but London, 
Paris, and possibly Berlin, are equal in 
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THE GROWTH. OF: THE 
WESTERN METROPOLIS— 
ITS TREMENDOUS IMPETUS 


AND ITS CONTRIBUTION 
TO THE MAKING OF AMERICA 





size to Chicago; and they were two thou- 
sand years old before our giant of the 
Middle West was born. Incredible as it 
may seem to foreigners, it is one of our 
startling American facts that when Chi- 
cago was twenty-seven years old she was 
as large as Athens or Damascus was in 
the height of its glory; at forty-three she 
had caught up to Rome, the Eternal 
City; and at fifty-six she had surpassed 
Tokyo, Vienna, Constantinople, and St. 
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THE MOUTH OF THE CHICAGO RIVER IN 182I, SHOWING FORT DEARBORN AND ITS STOCKADE 


Drawn by Vernon Howe Bailey, after Schoolcra/t 
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RENE-ROBERT CAVELIER, SIEUR DE LA SALLE 
—ABOUT 1671 HE ASCENDED THE CHICAGO 
RIVER ON HIS WAY TO THE MISSISSIPPI 


Petersburg—four of the greatest empire- 
centers of the world. 

The growth of Chicago is past the 
power of fancy. How can the mind im- 
agine a city as populous as the kingdom 
of Greece, with twice the public revenue 
of Denmark, with more newspapers than 
Africa, a greater railway mileage than 
Norway, and more schools than Portugal, 
yet whose entire history can be told from 
the memory of men and women still 
alive? 

Only one century ago the first seed of 
Chicago was planted when John Kinzie 
built his log-cabin in a wilderness. The 
fruitage of that log-cabin is now half a 
million homes. Fifty-nine years ago there 
was neither railway nor telegraph in what 
is now Chicago; to-day the city’s passen- 
ger-trains average one a minute, day and 
night, and its telephone wires would en- 
girdle the earth ten times. Men who are 
now sitting at their desks in a twenty- 
story sky-scraper talk of the time when 
they could have bought ground beneath 
them for an old gun or a pair of shoes. 
They tell of paddling canoes where the 
Art Institute now stands, and of hunting 
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quail and wild ducks on the site of the 
City Hall. 

There are more millionaires in Chi- 
cago, so these old men say, than there 
were voters in the town when Van Buren 
was in the White House. ‘The whole 
city of 1840, in fact, could be housed in 
the Monadnock Building, without the 
necessity of an extra chair. And the 
mere floating population at the present 
time is greater than the Chicago that the 
Prince of Wales, now King Edward VII, 
saw in 1860. 


A NAME WITH SOMETHING IN IT 
Chicago is big. That is what the 
name meant, in the Indian language— 
Che-cau-gou, a thing that is great and 
powerful. It was a word that the 
Miamis used to describe the thunder and 


the falls of Niagara. Even if Chicago 


had been founded by a Pharaoh or a 
Cesar, its bigness would still be surpris- 
ing; but when we are taken up to the 
hurricane deck of the Masonic Temple, 
and told that this overpowering city 
beneath us is no older than many of 
the people in its streets, we have no an- 














HENRY DEARBORN, SECRETARY OF WAR, WHO 
ESTABLISHED THE FORT AT THE MOUTH 
OF THE CHICAGO RIVER IN 1803 





THE 


swer. The truth is too wonderful to 
believe. 

And this is not yet the whole truth. 
In seventy years these Spartans at the 


foot of Lake Michigan have built their 
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masonry and marble. Nothing that 


either man or nature can do, apparently, 
can check the growth of this city that 
has spread back from the lake like a 
prairie fire, until now its great bulk 














THE ART INSTITUTE—THIS FINE 


BUILDING FRONTS UPON MICHIGAN 


AVENUE, 


ON THE LAKE FRONT 


city not once, but twice. First, they built 
it on a swamp—a vast waste of slush 
and sink-holes. Nature had forgotten to 
put a crust on the earth at this spot, so 
the Chicagoans made one ten feet thick. 
For a generation the city grew. ‘Then 
came the Great Fire, and eighteen thou- 
sand buildings went down. ‘There was 
no Chicago—nothing but an ash-heap. 
The Spartans were dismayed, but only 
for a moment. ‘They dashed the tears 
and cinders out of their eyes, and began 
to build a second city before the ruins 
had ceased to burn. 

No failure is final—that is the Chicago 
idea. When their river was crooked, 
they made it straight. When it fouled 
their drinking-water by flowing north 
into Lake Michigan, they dug_ their 
famous drainage canal and compelled it 
to run south into the Mississippi and 
the Gulf of Mexico. When the lake 
trespassed on Lincoln Park, they drove 
it back with a marvelous sea-wall of 


covers nearly two hundred square miles 
of Illinois. 

Chicago stands as probably the fourth 
city in the world in population. She 
has doubled her people in fifteen years. 
But she is the first city of the world in 
many things—in enterprise, in growth, 
in energy, and in her indomitable opti- 
mism and self-confidence. Nowhere else 
is there such human voltage. No other 
city strains more in the harness of com- 
merce, or pulls as much per unit. 

Every State in the Union hurries at the 
call of Chicago. “ Bring me your lum- 
ber,” she demands. “I want two billion 
feet of it a year. Bring me every week- 
day fifty thousand of your farm ani- 
mals and a million bushels of your grain. 
Bring me your ore and oil and cloth and 
paper and tobacco, and be quick. for I 
am Chicago—the City of Speed!” 

As a region of rapidity, Chicago has 
always stood in a class by herself. She is 
ruled by the Big Minute. Her people 
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are more than quick. They are electric. 
Whether the game is business or base- 
ball, they carry off the pennants. They 
spend fast, but they earn faster than they 
spend, and think faster than they earn. 
The living torrents of her streets clash 
and plunge like a battle of cavalry. The 
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No other city has created so many new 
industries and commercial institutions. 
Here, for example, are a few of the big 
things that were born and bred in Chi- 
cago: 

THE SkyY-SCRAPER—When the Rook- 
ery was built, in 1887, it was the first of 

















THE NEWBERRY LIBRARY~—W. F. 


POOLE, COMPILER OF “‘ POOLE’S INDEX,” 


WAS IN CHARGE 


OF THIS HOME OF BOOKS FROM ITS OPENING, IN 1887, TILL HIS DEATH, IN 1894 


From a drawing by Vernon Howe Bailey 


power of the hurrying feet would drive 
all the machinery in Illinois, if some 
Edison or Marconi could only devise a 
way of storing up their energy. 

The twenty-hour trains to New York 
were too slow for the hustlers of Chicago. 
At their demand, the time has been re- 
duced to eighteen. Nearly ten hundred 
miles in eleven hundred minutes! Such 
luxurious trains have never been put upon 
any other line. <A passenger in one of 
these mile-a-minute fliers may read in 
its library, bathe in its bath-room, or be 
shampooed in its barber-shop. At the 
stations he may receive stock-market bul- 
letins or telephone to his friends. There 
is a valet to press his clothes and a 
stenographer to write his letters. 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE BIG IDEA 


Chicago is the headquarters of the Big 
Idea, too, as well as the Big Minute. 


its kind in world-history. To-day there 
are miles. of such buildings, standing in 
double rows, like monstrous stalagmites. 
Many are as costly as a Bourbon palace. 
At least five millions were spent upon the 
last one—the First National Bank Build- 
ing, which is ribbed with ten thousand 
tons of steel and lit by eight thousand 
electric lights. Sky-scrapers are com- 
mon enough now in all large American 
cities. ‘They are, in fact, the one physi- 
cal feature which is said to best repre- 
sent our highly organized civilization ; 
and the old Chicago Rookery is the 
mother of them all. 

THE HARvVESTER—For thousands of 
years the human race could think of no 
better way to reap its grain than by the 
sickle and the scythe. The bread that 
fed the world was provided by myriads 
of serfs, who gathered in the wheat with 
bent backs and: bleeding fingers. Then 
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Chicago sprang in- 
to existence, with a 
million farmers at 
her back door. 

“Why,” she in- 
quired, ‘is there 
no labor-saving ma- 
chinery for the 
field as well as for 
the factory?” 

It seems a sim- 
ple question to us, 
who have eaten the 
bread of harvest- 
ers all our lives; 
but no one had 
thought of it be- 
fore. The McCor- 
micks and the Deer- 
ings answered it by 
manufacturing ma- 
chines that were al- 
most clever enough 
to be alive—ma- 
chines with strong 
arms that never 
tired and quick fin- 
gers that never 
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MELVILLE W. FULLER, CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE 
UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT—HE PRAC- 
TISED LAW IN CHICAGO FROM 1856 TO 1888 


Drawn from a copyrighted photograth 
éy Marceau, Boston 





bled. These wiz- 
ards of wood and 
steel have changed 
the agricultural 
methods of all civ- 
ilized lands. They 
have pushed civili- 
zation within reach 
of the outdwellers. 
They have trans- 
formed the man 
with the hoe into 
the man with the 
harvester. And 
they have made 
possible the  un- 
paralleled prosper- 
ity of American 
farmers. 

THE REFRIGERA- 
roR CAR—The veg- 
etarian can have no 
justified grievance 
against Chicago, 
for it gives us our 
fruit as well as our 
meat. ‘To-day the 
ice-cooled car, first 
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GEORGE M. PULLMAN, WHO FOUNDED THE JOHN V. FARWELL, ONE OF CHICAGO'S GREAT- 
PULLMAN CAR COMPANY AND ESTABLISHED EST MERCHANTS~—HE IS STILL THE 
NEAR CHICAGO THE INDUSTRIAL TOWN SENIOR MEMBER OF THE JOHN 


THAT BEARS HIS NAME V. FARWELL COMPANY 
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used by the packers, makes it pos- 
sible for the most perishable of fruits 
and vegetables to be carried three thou- 
sand miles to market. It was a Chi- 
cago idea that linked the hot-house States 
with the cities of the North—a union 
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sand workmen are rolling out twenty 
new Pullmans and three hundred 
freight-cars every week. 

THE MAIL-ORDER STorRE—No other 
Chicago institution embodies the spirit 
of the twentieth century more than this. 

















THE CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE-IN THIS BUILDING ARE THE FAMOUS GRAIN AND PROVISION 


‘‘ PITS’ IN WHICH SO MANY FORTUNES HAVE BEEN WON AND LOST 


From a drawing by Vernon Howe Bailey 


which has added so much to the pros- 
perity of the one and to the health of the 
other. 

THE PuLLMAN—To make travel not 
only swift, but luxurious—that, too, was 
a Chicago idea. “ Why not put a parlor 
on wheels?” ‘This was the question that 
smote the brain of George M. Pullman; 
and as a result of his thinking there is 
now a whole city, the Thirty-Third 
Ward of Chicago, in which eight thou- 


While there has been, in all civilized 
countries, more or less shopping by mail, 
it has been left to Montgomery Ward 
and R. W. Sears to bring this idea to 
its highest development. In the letters 
that were sent to these two Chicagoans 
last year there was the stupendous amount 
of seventy-five million dollars—more 
than the total yearly receipts of all the 
railroads on the continent of Africa. 
THE Wortp’s Fair or 1893—This 
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was the most brilliant idea that ever 
flashed into the Chicago brain, and it 
did more than any other one thing to 
establish the present commercial prestige 
of the United States. Never before had 
there been an industrial féte upon so vast 
a scale, nor under auspices so extraordi- 
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town district have seen the wonderful 
railway system that is operating forty 
feet below the sidewalk. Yet it has al- 
ready displaced seventy postal-wagons 
and hundreds of drays. When it is in 
full swing it may go far toward clearing 
the streets of forty thousand turbulent 




















HUTCHINSON HALL AND TOWER, THE CHIEF ARCHITECTURAL FEATURE OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
From a drawing by Vernon Howe Bailey 


nary. Here was the youngest great city 
in the world—nothing but a heap of ashes 
only twenty-two years before—calling 
upon all the nations of the earth to cele- 
brate the four-hundredth birthday of 
America. It was the acme of audacity 
and self-reliance, and it succeeded. The 
nations came with their handiwork and 
their euriosities, even with their relig- 
ions; and for half a year Chicago be- 
came a central clearing-house for the 
whole human race. 

THE FreiGHtT SuBwAy—This is the 
latest Chicago idea. It is so new that 
few of the hurrying throngs in the down- 


teamsters, and toward making Chicago 
the handiest city in the world. 

THe Packinc - House—Of all the 
ideas, this has been the most profitable. 
Now that Chicago has become the butch- 
er-shop of the earth, her meat and cattle 
business has risen to a total of six hun- 
dred millions a year—as much as the 
value of the cotton crop, or the com- 
bined exports of Canada, Switzerland, 
and Spain. In fact, Packingtown is now 
a great city in itself. 

Anywhere, in Chicago, the current of 
life runs swiftly enough, but the very 
center of the maelstrom is the square 
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mile of the stock- 
yards. Here, en- 
circling twenty-one 
thousand cattle- 
pens, an army of 
fifty thousand men 
and women are en- 


gaged in transform- 


ing life into food. 
As though’ in re- 
venge for the incen- 
diary act of Mrs. 
O’Leary’s cow in 
1871, there is here 
an annual massacre 
of three and a quar- 
ter million cattle— 
many as 
there are in all the 
vallevs of Switzer 
land. 
Bang! 

Bang! As 
these words can be 
written the 
from the Western 
plains are struck 
down by the death 


twice as 


Bang! 
fast as 


steers 
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POTTER PALMER—FOR MANY YEARS A LEADING 
CHICAGOAN — LONG THE 


OF 


THE 


PALMER 


PROPRIETOR 
HOUSE 


hammers. Sheep— 
four and a _ half 
million of them— 


huddle along to the 
executioners; and 
hogs—forty-three a 
minute, eight mil- 
lion a year — are 
caught by the mov- 
ing hooks and then 
swung from knife 
to knife. Not all 
the swine of France 


could keep these 
swift knives busy 
from January to 


September. 

All told, 
Sylvester Marsh be- 
gan to kill cattle 
under an elm-tree 
on Monroe Street, 
four hundred mil- 
lion animals have 
been slaughtered by 
Chicago, for which 
she has paid seven 
billion dollars to 


since 
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Taig wren 




















GUSTAVUS FRANKLIN SWIFT, 

UNFORGETTABLY ASSOCIATED WITH 
OF 
INDUSTRY 


BUILDING UP 
PACKING 


THE MEAT- 


WHOSE NAME 
THE 


Is 


CYRUS HALL 


FIRST PRACTICAL 


McCORMICK, 
REAPER AND FOUNDED 


WHO BUILT THE 


THE GREAT MANUFACTORY OF AGRI- 


CULTURAL 


IMPLEMENTS 
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American farmers—enough money to buy 
Japan, or to give twenty-five dollars to 
every family in the world. 

The Chicago packers are now in daily 
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If this unparalleled business had been 
the work of ten generations, it would 
still be remarkable; but the fact is that 
half of the men who made it: are still 
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THE COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, ONE OF CHICAGO'S NEW SKY-SCRAPERS 


communication with the four corners of 
the globe. A map of their business is a 
map of civilization. They ship fresh 
beef to the cities of Africa and Asia. 
The empty tins that were filled in Pack- 
ingtown are scattered along the Congo; 
they mark the trail of the North Pole 
seeker, and litter the bed of every ocean. 





alive. Vast as Packingtown is, it is for 
the most part the creation of half a dozen 
men who began life at the foot of *the 
ladder. In the biographies of Armour, 
Swift, Morris, Libby, and the Cudahys, 
almost the whole history of the packing 
industry would be told. But this is a 
Chicago characteristic that is noticeable 
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in all trades—the extraordinary output 
of a single life. 

From the first, Chicago has been a 
university for leaders and _ pioneers. 
When Roosevelt wanted a strong man to 
drive the Panama Canal through from 
ocean to ocean he picked T. P. Shonts 
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Apart from her exceptional men and 
exceptional ideas, this Brobdingnagian 
citv has developed ordinary activities un- 
til they have become colossal. In her 
various mills and factories, for exam- 
ple, she employs more workmen, pays 
more wages, and reaps more profit, than 




















THE NEW CHICAGO POST-OFFICE 
From a drawing by Vernon Howe Bailey 


out of his office in the Railway Ex- 
change. When the largest of the Ameri- 
can insurance companies needed a lead- 
er to reconstruct its affairs it chose Paul 
Morton, who had been for sixteen years 
a Chicago railway man. When Morgan 
decided to place the Steel Trust in 
control of three efficient managers, two 
out of the three whom he selected were 
Chicago-trained—Elbert H. Gary and 
George W. Perkins. And above all the 
judges of America, presiding for eigh- 
teen years over the United States Su- 
preme Court, sits Chief Justice Melville 
W. Fuller, of Chicago. 
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the busy State of Massachusetts. She 
has one piano-factory which is making 
more pianos than all the factories of 
France. Her tailors, last year, made as 
many suits as would clothe every man in 
Spain, and her shoemakers as many shoes 
as would supply one pair to every man, 
woman, and child in Mexico. Her con- 
tractors built a hundred thousand homes, 
and her cabinetmakers produced enough 
furniture to give these homes four hun- 
dred dollars’ worth apiece. If all her 
new buildings of 1906 were put in line, 
they would stretch fifty miles from end 
to end. 
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THE ROMANCE OF CHICAGO 


Every city has a grain ex- 
change, but where is there 
a “wheat pit” as terrible 
in its power to unsettle the 
price of the world’s bread 
as that which stands at the 
head of La Salle Street? 
In her eighty-five elevators 
Chicago could store the en- 
tire wheat crop of Great 
Britain. The total move- 
ment of grain that circled 
around her ‘“ wheat pit” 
last year was twice as great, 
in bushels, as the immense 
wheat yield of a Canadian 
harvest. 

This pit is more than a 
place of business. It is a 
place of adventure—of ro- 
mance and tragedy. In the 
shadows of the great dim 
hall, watching the noisy 
groups of brokers, there 
seem to be the specters of 
the men who won the great 
speculative battles of earlier 
days. There has been a 
long line of these warriors, 
from Hutchinson to Leiter 
and Gates, and the world 
has often watched in breath- 
less wonder at their daring. 
They have gained startling 
‘victories, but always, while 
they stood counting their 
spoil, the mighty wheat 
rose silently and covered 
them up 

Such is the bulging com- 
merce of Chicago that even 
the Big Things are too 
small. ‘There is the new 
post-office, for instance, 
which cost Uncle Sam four 
million dollars. It is the 
finest postal building in the 
United States, but it was 
outgrown before the build- 
ers had laid the last sheet 
of gold-leaf upon its dome. 

There is the Marshall 
Field store. Its floor space 
is equal to something like 
thirty acres; it has forty- 
five display windows and 
fifty elevators ; but the con- 
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ERECTED TO HOUSE 


THIS BUILDING WAS ORIGINALLY 


THE FINE ARTS EXHIBIT OF THE WORLD'S FAIR OF 1893 


FIELD COLUMBIAN MUSEUM, JACKSON PARK 


THE 
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stant enlargements prove it to be too 
small. This vast institution has become 
more than a store. It is an exposition, 
a school of courtesy, a museum of mod- 
ern commerce. And it has no monopoly 
of public favor, as you may see by visit- 
ing any one of half a dozen of its rivals. 

There is that giant of hotels, the Audi- 
torium. Big as it is, it is obliged to have 
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values, and her sky-scrapers do-not tot- 
ter when the ticker-tape spells bad news 
She handles real products—necessities 
that must be bought and sold as long as 
the race exists. ‘Vhe United States might 
as well try to live without railways as 
without the bread and meat of Chicago. 
There is a geographical reason for her 
expansion. Back of her is the push of 

















THE CHICAGO 


an Annex. ‘There is the immense Coli- 
seum. When the Chicagoans built it 
they said: ‘“ At last, here is one thing 
that is large enough.” Yet since last 
year’s automobile show the Coliseum has 
been outgrown. Even the wide business 
section of Chicago—a square mile of 
crowded sky-scrapers---has grown far too 
limited for the overwhelming flood of 
traffic. The railway loop that encircles 
this central district has eleven stations ; 
it pushes its trains along as fast as five 
a minute. But it is too small. It is 
strangling the Hercules of Illinois, and 
before many years it will be widened to 
a larger girth. 

This unparalleled expansion is a 
growth, and not a boom. ‘The prosper- 
ity of Chicago is not based upon stock 
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the Middle West. She stands midway 
between the United States and Canada 
—-between the center of wheat produc- 
tion and the center of capital—at the 
focal point of the railroad systems of 
North America. She is the great ex- 
change of the continent. She is the hub 
of seventeen steamship lines and twenty- 
four railways. The long-headed pio- 
neers who chose to build their city on 
this marsh knew that in their life- 
time the prosperity of both East and 
West would focus here. 
ADVANTAGES OF LOCATION 

In the days of La Salle and the later 
voyageurs, even then Chicago was the 
central portage—the spot that linked the 
Mississippi to the Great Lakes. Later, 
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(PeEhrQid, oh (OK, termingled with the 
canal, it became the Forty - Eighters — 
place where the anew those noble  Ger- 


mans who fought 
for liberty at home 
before they found 
it in America. It 
was a blending of 
the practical and 
the ideal. 

This sturdy breed 
soon made its mark 
upon American his- 
tory. It sent out as 
its public represen- 
tatives such resolute 
men as “Long 
John” Wentworth, 
who knew every 
man in Illinois; 
Stephen A. Doug- 
las, the Little Gi- 
ant; and Elihu B. 
Washburne, a fa- 


grain of the South 
was exchanged for 
the lumber of the 
North. And _ the 
rapid opening up 
of the Northwest, 
with its treasures of 
copper and _ grain, 
has poured a whole 
horn of plenty up- 
on Chicago’s head. 

Add to this cen- 
tral location the 
fact that Chicago 
was settled by the 
pick of Germany 
and New England, 
and you have the 
secret of her great- 
ness. Out of her 
thirty-two mayors, 
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{ twenty were born mous watch-dog of 
d in New England, ™A8SHALL FIELD, WHOSE GREAT RETAIL STORE the ‘Treasury. 
: The dchild IS KNOWN THROUGHOUT AMERICA — BEFORE : ; 
4 re. grandchildren HIS DEATH, LAST YEAR, HE HAD BECOME It was at Chi- 
4 of the Puritans in- ONE OF THE COUNTRY’S RICHEST MEN cago that Abraham 
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THE LATE WILLIAM RAINEY HARPER, PRESIDENT PHILIP D. ARMOUR, MEAT-PACKER AND PHIL- ‘ 

i OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO—A DIS- ANTHROPIST—HE FOUNDED THE ARMOUR 
} TINGUISHED SCHOLAR AND AN INSTITUTE, WHERE POOR YOUNG MEN 
: ABLE ORGANIZER RECEIVE PRACTICAL TRAINING 
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Lincoln received his first nomination for 
President; and when the crash of the 
Civil War shook the Union apart, Chi- 
eago forgot politics and supported Lin- 
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on ox-carts or on horseback. 
on foot. 
or of high degree. 
influence with government officials. 


Many came 
There were no men of fortune 
They had no special 
The 

















coln with men and money. Logan, only privilege they had, the only one 
THE CHICAGO RIVER-—-A NARROW STREAM THROUGH WHICH THE LAKE FREIGHTERS CROWD 


THEIR WAY——SINCE 
RIVER, WHICH FORMERLY 


MOVE THE OTHER WAY, 


From a drawing bs 


Burnside, ‘Turchin, and a dozen other 
Union generals enlisted from here. It 
was here, too, that Ellsworth organized 
and drilled his famous Zouaves. In all, 
there have been five Presidents nominated 
in Chicago—-Lincoln, Grant, Garfield, 
Cleveland (twice), and Harrison. 

At the outset they were all poor, these 
First Citizens of Chicago. Some arrived 


THE OPENING OF THE DRAINAGE 
FLOWED SLUGGISHLY INTO LAKE MICHIGAN, 


lernon Howe Bailey, after a copyrighted photograph 





CANAL THE WATERS OF THIS 


TO THE MISSISSIPPI 

Underwood & Underwood 
they wanted, was the privilege of being 
let alone, to show what they could do. 

In this respect Chicago stands by her- 
self among the great cities. She was 
no pampered pet of the centuries, like 
Paris—no headquarters for a world-wide 
empire, like London—no_ landing-place 
for incoming millions, like New York. 
She had to fight for every victory and to 
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sweat for every gain. This is the reason 
why she is the most typical of American 
cities. She was built up, every inch of 
her, by self-help. 

To take just one sample group of the 
men who did the work, there were five 
who went from the State of New York 
in the early days. All were the sons of 
poor farmers, with no advantages except 
the chance to shift for themselves. One 
became the first mayor of Chicago and 
the chief promoter of her railways. The 
second founded her greatest store and 
hotel, and became the creator of her bus- 
iest street. The third gave her Hyde 
Park. The fourth was known as the 
father of the stockyards. And the fifth 
was her foremost physician for more 
than half a century. Such was the rec- 
ord of William B. Ogden, Potter Pal- 
mer, Paul Cornell, John B. Sherman, 
and Dr. Nathan S. Davis—men who 
worked as hard to improve their city as 
they did to advance themselves. 

Considering how Chicago has had to 
grapple with physical difficulties—how 
she has had to push back a lake, tip a 
river-bed from north to south, and 
cover a marsh with a ten-foot crust— 
it would not be surprising if she had as 
yet paid little attention to the arts and 
graces of life. 

“Culture! We haven’t got to that 
yet,” said one of her center-rush million- 
aires; “but when we do, we'll make 
culture hum!” 

The truth is that, unlike certain other 
cities of longer pedigree, Chicago has 
more refinement than she claims. She 
is even now rearing a superstructure—a 
higher city—which, when it is finished, 
will be as notable as the business devel- 
opment upon which it stands. 

Does Chicago appreciate art? Ask 
Director French, of the Art Institute on 
the Lake Front, and he replies that in 
1906 he received twenty-five hundred 
pupils into his classes. Chicago artists 
are no attic-dwellers; far from it. In 
fact, they have a whole sky-scraper of 
their own—the Fine Arts Building. 
Here Lorado Taft chisels his marble, 
Ralph Clarkson paints his portraits, and 
other men of genius pursue their various 
vocations. In a certain bank there is a 
fund of a million dollars, bequeathed by 
B. F.. Ferguson, which is to be spent 
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upon the one item of statuary for the 
parks and public squares. And is not 
Chicago the home of D. H. Burnham, 
the most celebrated of American civic 
architects, inventor of the sky-scraper, 
and originator of designs for the recon- 
struction of whole cities? 


CHICAGO AND THE FINE ARTS 


Does Chicago appreciate music? Ask 
Frederick Stock, the able successor of 
Theodore Thomas. In answer, very like- 
ly he will show you the Orchestra Hall, 
the magnificent home that has been built 
for music, not by two or three million- 
aires, but by popular subscription. He 
might also mention that pipe-organs have 
been installed in twenty Chicago homes 
and in one of the best hotels; and that 
the city’s output of musical instruments is 
thirty-three millions a year. 

Does Chicago appreciate literature? 
Ask the directors of her six great libra- 
ries, in which fifteen hundred thousand 
books are at the service of the people. 
Her Public Library has the unique fame 
of having been founded by a queen. 
When Queen Victoria was told of the 
Chicago fire of 1871, she at once wrote 
to Gladstone, Carlyle, Tennyson, Spen- 
cer, Tyndall, and Disraeli requesting 
each to send a full set of his works to 
the homeless and bookless city. In all, 
the English queen gave seven thousand 
volumes, from which the present fine 
collection has grown. ‘Two of Chicago’s 
six libraries were gifts from John Crerar 
and Walter L. Newberry, men who were 
civic patriots in the highest degree. 

As McClurg’s can testify, Chicago is a 
buyer of books; but better still, she 
writes them. Apart from the writers 
of local fame, she has a notable group 
of authors whose place is among the 
leaders. In science, for instance, who 
knows more of the mystery of the origin 
of life than Jacques Loeb, who per- 
formed his famous experiments in Chi- 
cago? Where is there a poet-dramatist 
of finer quality than William Vaughn 
Moody, or a wit-dramatist with a larger 
constituency than George Ade? What 
humorist is wiser than Finley Peter 
Dunne? Or what company of novelists 
has touched human nature in more points 
than these: Robert Herrick, Stanley 
Waterloo, Opie Reed, Margaret Potter, 
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George Barr McCutcheon, H. C. Chat- 
field-Taylor, Henry Kitchell Webster, 
I. K. Friedman, and the latest arrival, 
Rex E. Beach? 

Nearly every institution in Chicago 
is “the lengthened shadow of one 
man”; and her great schools are not 
exceptions. One man established the 
Lewis Institute, which is dedicated to sci- 
ence, literature, and technology. Another 
man, Philip D. Armour, founded the 
institute that bears his name. One Sun- 
day morning he heard a minister preach 
upon the duty of providing a practical 
training-school for poor young men. 
Carried away by his theme, the preacher 
painted an ideal college which would 
transform young workmen into engineers 
and architects and electricians. After 
the service Armour waited outside the 
church-door for the preacher. 

“ Well, Mr. Gunsaulus,” he said, “ go 
ahead with your college. I'll provide 
the money.” 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


To-day that college is not an ideal, 
but a fact, with two thousand students, 
and with Preacher Gunsaulus himself at 
the head of it. He had preached a 
two-million-dollar sermon on that Sun- 
day morning. 

As for the University of Chicago, 
every one knows it to be the life-work 
of the late President Harper, a man of 
terrific will-power and energy. Acre af- 
ter acre this persistent educator gathered 
in for his university. Hall after hall 
he built of solid gray stone, until thirty- 
five massive buildings stood around the 
plain brick house in which he lived. 
Million after million he amassed, by the 
aid of the great Oil King, until of all 
the American universities only three ex- 
celled his in wealth. Had he lived three 
years longer, he would have made it the 
richest in any country. 

As it was, his fruitful life came to a 
heroic close. When his doctor told him 
that he was in the last stage of an in- 
curable disease, he said: 

“T cannot die yet, for I have five 
books to write.” 

One by one he wrote his books—in 
bed, and even while in the operating- 
room of the hospital. Then, when the 
last word had been written, his steel will 
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relaxed, the pen fell from his fingers, 
and the breath passed from his lips. 

There have been women, too, in this 
work of city-building. In fact, the best 
and most popular citizen of Chicago, 
many will tell you, is a voteless wom- 
an—Jane Addams, the founder of Hull 
House. What this one gentle, soft-. 
voiced woman has done in eighteen years 
is in itself a romance that will be told in 
the future by some Homer of Illinois. 
Ten of the buildings of the University 
of Chicago were given by women. The 
famous Woman’s Temple was built here 
by Frances Willard. And on many nota- 
ble occasions Mrs. Potter Palmer, 
Mrs. Emmons Blaine, and the late Lady 
Curzon have advanced the prestige and 
the welfare of their city. 

Chicago is still in the making, of 
course; but the struggle has been moved 
to a higher plane. Her civic troubles: 
to-day are not the marsh, the lake, and 
the river. They are an outgrown char- 
ter, a shambling street-car service, and 
the prevalent and crying nuisance of 
small men in big offices. 

Faults? Chicago has plenty of them, 
and knows it. So has the human race— 
and the universe, too, for that matter. 
But the faults of Chicago are those of 
youth, not age; of enterprise, not stag- 
nation ; of health and strength and vital- 
ity, not of feebleness and decay. Her 
dirt is the smudge of toil, and her disor- 
der is the litter of a workshop. 

This, then, is the supreme fact about 
Chicago—that her Titanic Age is in 
full swing. In spite of her wealth and 
her greatness, there has been no soften- 
ing of the fiber, no shortening of the 
stride. The fathers worked in their 
shirt-sleeves and the sons keep their coats 
on—that is the main difference. There 
is no sign of exhaustion. The word 
“enough” has not yet been discovered ; 
and the talk of the streets is of the pres- 
ent and the future. 

On, on, on—this dogged, indomitable 
city plunges ahead against the new prob- 
lems of to-morrow. The whole United 
States moves faster, earns more, and 
spends more because of Chicago’s com- 
pelling energy. Her exploits have raised 
the standard of achievement in all civi- 
lized countries. Young as she is, Chicago 
has become the pace-maker of the world. 

















THE SUNDAY HUSBANDS 


BY ELEANOR HALLOWELL ABBOTT 


WITH A DRAWING (FRONTISPIECE) BY C. M. RELYEA 


ATURDAY is beauty-day at our 
sanatorium, for on Saturday after- 
noons the husbands come for Sunday. 

Every other day in the week goes by 
like an indolent hygienic dream, but Sat- 
urday invariably swoops down upon us 
like a brass band round the corner. This 
Saturday effect is instantaneously rejuve- 
nating. From earliest morning till five 
o’clock train-time the manicurists and 
shampooers and massage people go rush- 
ing frantically up and down the halls in 
a perfectly hopeless effort to keep up 
with their engagements, and the whole 
great building convalesces like a mira- 
cle and sits up with an expectant air of 
powder on its nose. 

Saturday-night supper is, of course, 
the supreme culminating point of all 
this beauty-day endeavor. You just 
ought to see our sanatorium dining-room 
on Saturday nights. I feel quite sure 
that nothing could be grander. Why, 
every lady wears her whitest gown and 
every gentleman wears his blackest suit, 
and there are roses or carnations on every 
table, and fresh jokes and new gossip, 
and tips for the waitresses—oh, every- 
thing fine as a fiddle!—with each indi- 
vidual lady smiling and bowing and 
bridling, as much as to say, “ Isn’t it too 
bad that your husband isn’t as nice as 
mine?” 

Oh, I simply adore Saturday-night 
supper, and always wear white linen 
and crimson ribbons for the event, 
though I myself am only a single wom- 
an and wait on one of the tables. 

There are three ladies at my table— 
Mrs. Augustus Groveland, Mrs. Leonard 
Lane, and Mrs. Dicky Allerton. 

Mrs. Groveland is little and old and 
fat, with gorgeous skin-tight silk dresses 
and a pompadour that is the righteous 


envy of every table-girl in the room. 
She’s had inflammatory rheumatism pret- 
ty badly, and twists a bit sometimes, but 
she’s by far the jolliest patient we ever 
entertained. Her husband is a retired 
banker, or something cashy of that sort, 
and he never comes for Sunday without 
a bouquet as big as an umbrella, or a 
ring or a bracelet or a brooch that makes 
you feel all gone in the pit of your 
stomach. They've been married fifty 
years if a day, but they rollick together 
exactly like high-school sweethearts. 
Mrs. Leonard Lane is very young and 
fair and delicate—not more than twenty, 
with the shiny, luminous kind of beauty 
that you seldom see in any one but con- 
sumptives. She’s just lost her first child, 
and needs a lot of coaxing and coddling 
to make her real spunky again. Mr. 
Lane isn’t rich at all. Why, how could 
he be when he’s scarcely more than twen- 
ty himself? I guess it’s about all he 
can do to keep his wife at the sanatorium, 
but I notice that he never seems to 
wear any price-mark of his sacrifice, and 
he never comes empty-handed on Satur- 
day nights, though his gift is seldom 
more than a single great rose, or a new 
magazine, or a pound box of candy. 
They are certainly the lovingest young 
people I ever saw—all lingering-eyed 
and tender-handed. Why, he passes even 
the butter to her as though it were her 
wedding prayer-book, and I tell you, 
that baby who died lost an awfully nice 


daddy! 
Goodness! When I first saw Mr. and 
Mrs. Groveland cavorting like their 


courtship days I thought there was noth- 
ing in the world like old love, but when 
I watched the Lanes with their shy, new 
sense of ownership and their tingling 
sweet importance over even the sad fact. 
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that it was their child that died—why, 
then I felt perfectly positive that young 
love was the only thing in life worth 
living for. 

And all of this, you can understand, 
made it very hard for Mrs. Dicky Aller- 
ton, whose husband never came at all. 

Of course, if you are widowed or di- 
vorced or perfectly unmarried, you can 
have your supper sent to your room Sat- 
urday nights, or get invited out in the 
village, or even put on a bold front and 
go down-stairs and watch the other la- 
dies’ happiness. But if everybody knows 
that you’ve got a thoroughly live and 
legitimate husband no farther off than 
New York, you can well imagine that 
it’s pretty awkward to have to keep ex- 
plaining and explaining his perpetual 
absence. 

Week after week for eleven Saturday 
nights Mrs. Dicky Allerton came loll- 
ing down to that gorgeously dressy, 
splendidly happy dining-room in her or- 
dinary all-day shirt-waist gown, with a 
sneer on her lips that would have made 
even honey feel thoughtful, and her 
great black eyes quizzing every new- 
comer with an indolent sort of scorn 
that was quite unpleasant. 

But that wasn’t the worst of her in- 
difference. When all the other people 
were rollicking round in the office over 
their presents and their gossip and their 
bridge whist—when the parlor piano 
was going like a circus, and all the dark 
corners in the hall were full of mar- 
ried lovers, why, what would Mrs. Dicky 
Allerton do but go down to the bowling 
alleys, all stark alone, and bowl like mad 
till eleven o’clock. I’ve peeped into the 
window lots of times on my way to the 
laundry, and, I tell you, it looked spooky 
in that great, bleak, lonesome hall, with 
the single alley standing out like an illu- 
mination, and that scornful woman 
crouching on her heels hurling rumbly 
balls into a clattering muss that sent the 
alley-boy a dodging for his life. Oh, 
she was ice and ether and don’t-care in- 
carnate, though, to be perfectly honest, 
she was not a bit cool-colored, for her 
hair was like jet and her great, bitter 
eyes looked for all the world like black 
cups in white saucers. 

Week after week things went on like 
this — everybody wondering and surmi- 
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sing and criticizing — until at last one 
Saturday there came an exciting rumor 
that Mr. Dicky Allerton was actually 


expected. The rumor caused quite a 
commotion. The telephone girl told the 
elevator boy, and the elevator boy told 
the head nurse. It was Mrs. Augustus 
Groveland who told me. 

Poor Mrs. Groveland was cross that 
day because her new buff-colored silk 
didn’t fit as splitting tight as Mr. Grove- 
Jand would like to have it, but she quite 
forgot her disappointment and mortifi- 
cation when she heard the good news 
concerning Mr. Allerton. 

I was helping Mrs. Groveland that 
afternoon about her pompadour. In- 
deed, I’ve been here so long in the sana- 
torium that I can tackle almost any job 
except a major surgical operation. 
While I was helping, at least nine ladies 
stopped in at the room to say, “ Well, 
isn’t it just about time that Mr. Aller- 
ton did come? The brute!” and “ He’d 
get a mighty frigid welcome if it was my 
husband!” and, “Oh, goodness! , Do 
you suppose—there’s some one else he 
likes better? ” 

My! but it was a pretty gathering— 
all silk kimonos and embroidered dress- 
ing-sacks and soft Turkish slippers with 
chrysanthemum toes! Our ladies al- 
ways: wear charming negligées, but Sat- 
urday is exceptionally dressy, for hus- 
bands have been known to arrive unex- 
pectedly on earlier trains than the five- 
o’clock. Even Mrs. Leonard Jane came 
in for a moment in a drooping, soft mull 
tea-gown that made her seem more than 
ever like a white rose wilting on a boy’s 
heart. ‘Oh, isn’t it beautiful,’ she 
said, “that Mr. Dicky Allerton is really 
coming to-night?” and her sweet eyes 
filled right up with tears. 


II 


You can hardly blame me at five- 
o’clock train-time for inventing an er- 
rand in the office and keeping the clerk 
busy fully ten minutes looking up ex- 
press-rates to Fondalac. It was the 
farthest-off place I could think of. 

The hall was full of happy ladies 
eager to see their own husbands, and very 
curious to see Mrs. Allerton’s. Mrs. Al- 
lerton herself almost took my _ breath 
away when she came sweeping down the 
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stairs like a queen in full evening cos- 
tume, with her hair as black as the black- 
est night you ever saw and her gown as 
pale as the morning after. 

With the first sound of hoofs on the 
driveway there was a laughing rush for 
the door, and in a second the winter 
night swept in like a breeze and the 
hall was full of chatter and kisses and 
the strong, sweet smell of cold and smoke 
and overcoats. Then all of a sudden, 
by one of those curious happenings, eve- 
rybody seemed to crowd back against the 
wall so that Mr. and Mrs. Dicky Aller- 
ton were left standing alone in the mid- 
dle of the room. : 

And Mr. Dicky Allerton was a hunch- 
back! And so short and twisted that his 
gray hair, rough and thick and shaggy 
as it was, reached barely to the top of 
his wife’s splendid shoulders! 

For the smallest fraction of a second 
the two seemed to hesitate where they 
stood, and then silently, without a word 
of greeting to any one, they crossed the 
hall, signaled an elevator, and were 
whisked out of sight. 

Then some one—I don’t know who it 
was unless it was every one—gave a lit- 
tle gasping “ Oh-h-h-h!” and _ people 
slipped away to their rooms as solemnly 
as though it were a church dismissed. 

But in half an hour the dining-room 
was packed with happy guests. You 
could hear the laughter ’way out in the 
kitchen, and smell the flowers as far as 
the operating-room. Jonquils were just 
in the market, and a dozen tables flamed 
with yellow. Mrs. Leonard Lane had 
the sweetest little bunch of violets at 
her throat, and Mrs. Groveland was dis- 
tributing real Jacqueminot roses to the 


. enraptured table-girls. 


ae 


Oh! it was perfectly lovely, and every- 
thing was as gay as possible, until— 
twenty minutes late—Mrs. Dicky Aller- 
ton came walking in—a/lone! Yes, I 
said a-l-o-n-e! My, but you could have 
heard half a pin drop! 

Her long train swished on the floor 
like a hiss, her face was white as plaster, 
and she held her head up as though it 
were dragged by a rope at the back of 
her neck. Oh, she was not a pleasant 
sight at all as she swept into her seat 
and a great unconscious murmur of dis- 
approval ran around the room, and all 
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the knives and forks seemed to jingle 
stridently: ‘How could she do it? 
What made her leave him alone like 
that?” 

It was really fearfully awkward for 
every one except for Mrs. Allerton. She 
didn’t seem to care an atom. She 
flounced herself down into her chair with 
twice her usual contempt, scoffed openly 
at Mrs. Groveland’s new lorgnette, and 
rated violets as ‘‘silly flowers.” Mrs. 
Groveland grew perfectly purple with 
indignation, and poor Mrs. Lane 
snatched at her posies and began to kiss 
them browsingly, as though she thought 
their feelings might be hurt. Then 
some one stammered, “Isn’t your hus- 
band coming down?” and Mrs. Allerton 
snapped out, “ My husband? No, in- 
deed!’’ and doused even the word with 
two full glasses of ice-water. 

When I handed her the menu she 
glanced at it with a great air of scornful 
laziness, and then—all of a sudden— 
quicker than lightning—she went into 
the most violent attack of hysterics just 
because there were no soda biscuits on 
the bill of fare. 

I suppose that seems funny to you? 
But it doesn’t to us. We almost lost a 
lady in convulsions one day because the 
ice-cream was flavored with pineapple 
instead of chocolate. Ladies with nor- 
mal nerves, you know, don’t need to go 
to sanatoriums. Why, it took two doc- 
tors and a nurse to get Mrs. Allerton 
safely to her room! 

There’s no particular use in describing 
the confusion that it made. The ladies, 
of course, were not startled—they are 
quite used to seeing things happen—but 
the gentlemen were indescribably shocked 
and puzzled. The confusion didn’t both- 
er me at all, though. In fact, noth- 
ing bothered me except Mrs. Dicky Al- 
lerton herself. -It was the first time in 
all those eleven weeks that I had ever 
seen her break, and up to that moment 
of breaking I had always hated her like 
poison. But now I dropped a pitcher of 
cream and a whole plate of bread just 
out of pity and wonder. If lack of soda- 
biscuits was the /Jast straw, what was 
the first? And the second? And the 
twelfth and the hundredth and the thou- 
sandth? We can’t help wondering about 
the patients, you know. They’re just 
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like damaged books come to be rebound. 
Sometimes in the rebinding we snatch 
very tantalizing glimpses of the plot. 

I wondered about Mrs. Dicky Aller- 
ton all through supper-time, and I won- 
dered about her afterward when I was 
fixing up the pretty tea-trays for the 
very sick ladies, who have to hold their 
brave reunions across brocaded bed- 
spreads and clanking surgical mechan- 
ism. And I thought about her so hard 
when I was going to bed that I was glad, 
not mad, when the head nurse knocked 
at the door and said: ‘“‘ Will you please 
go and sit with Mrs. Allerton a while?” 

She didn’t need a real trained nurse, 
you know, but just some one with an oral, 
diploma of common sense. 

“But where is Mr. Allerton? ” I asked 
suddenly, with a clutch at my unfastened 
collar. 

The head nurse looked foolish. “ Mr. 
Allerton’s gone,” she said. ‘‘ He went 
while Mrs. Allerton was at supper.” 
She’s a nice head nurse, but she wouldn’t 
think of gossiping with me when she has 
her cap on. 


III 


I rounp Mrs. Dicky Allerton in the 
palest kind of a pale pink dressing- 
gown, kneeling on the rug before her 
cheval-mirror, studying her reflection 
violently, as though it were a strange, 
detested lesson. Her face was all crum- 
pled up with her recent crying, but her 
big eyes, were bright and even lively 
with the excitement of reaction. Hys- 
terics never frightened me, anyway. 
They seem so reasonable—just a head- 
on collision between your sorrow and 
your sense of humor. How could your 
self-control help exploding, under the cir- 
cumstances ? 

Of course, Mrs. Allerton was embar- 
rassed to be trapped so at her mirror, but 
with a little gesture of amusement she 
pulled me down beside her, snuggled her 
haggard cheek against mine, and contin- 
ued to scrutinize the reflection. 

Now my hair is yellow and wavy, my 
eyes are gray, my cheeks are round and 
pink as a baby’s, and my mouth turns 
up quite perceptibly at the corners. I’m 
not good-looking at all the way a flower 
is, but a nervous-prostration patient told 
me once that I made her think of fresh, 
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crisp lettuce. Anyway, Mrs. Dicky Al- 
lerton was looking particularly jaded 
that evening, and she wasn’t blind any 
more than I was. 

“Great Heavens!” she cried out. 
“ How old are you?” 

“ Thirty-four,” I 
frankly. 

She sank back on her heels with a 
petulant wail of despair and stared at 
me. 

“ Thirty-four!” she exclaimed. “ Why, 
so am I! And look at the difference be- 
tween us!” She actually groaned, and 
then broke out again with: “ Thirty- 
four, and fresh as a pink! And you have 
to earn your own living, too!” 

I laughed. ‘“ Well, for the matter of 
that,” I said, “as far as I can make out 
it’s a heap sight easier to have to earn 
your own living than to have to earn 
your own /oving. Some lucky people 
seem to inherit fortunes, but most of us 
have to work pretty hard for whatever 
we get.” 

She puckered up her forehead in a 
puzzled sort of way and sank down into 
a chair before her mirror, and I went 
and got her brushes. Her hair was heavy 
as lead, and black as jet, and long— 
"way down to her knees—and I brushed 
it for half an hour before either of us 
spoke again. I brushed it coolly back 
from her worried forehead in great long 
strokes of regular rhythm and rest, and 
I stroked it blissfully down behind her 
ears, and I smoothed it up from the lit- 
tle nerves in the back of the neck where 
sorrow tugs like a demon, till at last, at 
the end of that half hour, she looked up 
at me in the glass and smiled. 

“T’ve been thinking of what you said 
about ‘earning your own Jdoving,’” she 
murmured. “ Have you been here long 
in the sanatorium? Eleven years? You 
must know a lot.” 

“TI know a lot about husbands,” I ac- 
knowledged grimly. “I’ve worked in 
just about every department of the 
sanatorium from the cellar to the roof, 
and what I know about husbands would 
fill a pretty good-sized book, though, of 
course, I’m perfectly willing to acknowl- 
edge that what I don’t know would make 
a fairly sizable companion volume.” 

She laughed; then, “ Did you see my 
husband to-night?” she asked abruptly, 


answered, quite 
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and a little whimper of pain went scud- 
ding across her face. 

“Indeed, I saw him,” I said. And, 
“ What an interesting face he has!” 

She shrugged her shoulders wearily, 
and I went on with my work. It was 
fully twenty minutes before she spoke 
again, and my arms began to feel as 
though they were ripping out, but as 
long as they -hung by a single thread 
nothing in the world could have made 
me stop brushing, for I could watch her 
reflection perfectly over the top of her 
head, and her face for those dragging 
twenty minutes was like a white screen 
for stereopticon thoughts. 

“Don’t you think,” she said at last, 
“that people who tell their legitimate 
troubles or write to‘newspapers for do- 
mestic advice are awful fools? I hate 
and scorn and loathe them—and to-night 
I’m going to be just that sort of fool. 
I’ve kept my own counsel so long that I 
shall burst if I keep it a second longer. 
What did people say about me to- 
night?” 

I braided her hair down to a point 
like the point of a pin, then I raveled it 
out and fluffed it like a whisk-broom, 
then I tied it with a black bow in per- 
fectly huge loops and no ends, then I 
pulled the bow to pieces and started in 
all over again. And then I laughed. 

“Why, they said,” I acknowledged 
wryly, “that you were a—beast to come 
to supper alone!” 

“A b-e-a-s-t?”” Mrs. Allerton jumped 
to her feet in a fury and faced me like 
a tiger. That left me free to do what 
I pleased, and I sank most gratefully 
into a chair. 


IV 


For a second Mrs. Allerton stared at 
me, then through me, and finally ’way 
past me. 

When she began to talk she began 
abruptly. 

“We were boy and girl,” she said, 
“on neighboring plantations. At first I 
was not strong enough to romp with the 
other children; Richard never was 
strong enough. After I got my health 
the other children’s games seemed crude 
and paltry. Richard and I lived in a 
world of our own. We had all the queer 
old books in his father’s library, we had 
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all the wonderful clothes and heirlooms 
in my mother’s attic. 

“We lived, as I say, in a world of our 
own. We dramatized all the romances 
and tragedies in the world’s history. 
What did we care for such games as tag 
or hide-and-go-seek? I learned history, 
mythology, French, even a little Latin, 
without realizing it. Is it strange that I 
learned love, also, just as heedlessly?” 
Her eyes blazed deeply again, and she 
turned on me with an almost fierce in- 
tentness. 

“They call me a beast, do they? Lis- 
ten to the rest of my story. 

“« Everything was beautiful with us— 


gust frank, honest boy-and-girl friend-° 


Ship—until I was twenty and came back 
from a month’s visit to Washington. I 
suppose I had changed in that month. 
I suppose I gave Richard his first im- 
pression that I was a grown woman. 
Anyway, he suddenly grew moody, mo- 
rose, supersensitive, self-conscious. 

“‘T was broken-hearted. I did not know 
what to make of it. I pleaded and pleaded 
for explanations, and got no answer but 
brutal indirectness. My family were no 
fools, though. They whisked me off 
to Europe for three years. They did 
not crave an attachment between their 
only daughter and a cripple. That was 
natural, I suppose. I was beautiful at 
twenty. I should be beautiful at thirty- 
four, if I were happy! 

“But what good did three years do? 
I missed Richard all the time. There 
were other men in the world, but what 
of it? No other man understood me as 
Richard did: No other man cared for 
just the same things that I did. No 
other man on earth was Richard’s equal 
to me! I was not a happy traveler those 
three years. Richard’s letters were the 
bright spots in my life, and Heaven 
knows his letters were far from satisfac- 
tory—but they were Azs letters, after all. 

“Then I grew shrewd about things. 
I was so home-sick I would have stooped 
to anything. I said I would like to live 


in Europe forever. I said I hated Amer- 
ica. I said that a certain Frenchman of 
our acquaintance was the most fascina- 
ting man I had ever met—because he was 
so handsome and #al/ and straight. I 
changed my seat at the table because a 
crippled child was in my view. 
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“My family took me home. But I 
was home two weeks and Richard never 
came to see me! 

“Then I snatched matters into my 
own hands. I went to see him! He was 
in the grove at the edge of the lake. I 
knew he would be there. My saddle- 
- horse chose the path like a habit even 
after three years. 

“He was sitting under the big trees, 
reading. I watched him for fully five 
minutes. His face was perfectly se- 
rene—strong, you know, and vital, but 
serene. I have never seen it serene 
since. 

“My horse whinnied and Richard 
looked up and gave a glad, wild sort of 
cry. I was trembling so all over that 
I laughed. Then I had to say some- 
thing, so I said: 

“*Vou forgot to kiss me good-by 
when I went to Europe, so I came back 
to get it.’ 

“Tf I had struck him he could not 
have changed quicker. The glad, wild 
cry all went out of him. He became in 
an instant covert, critical, taciturn. I 
sat down beside him on the grass and 
teased him. I teased him till he was 
white. I teased him till he was like a 
fierce animal, driven to bay, and then I 
laughed at him and said: 

“*JT know what’s the matter with 
you—I believe that you Jove me.’ 

“Love? Oh what a love-story then 
was poured into my ears! What pas- 
sion! What pangs! What self-abne- 
gation! What torture of a strong na- 
ture thwarted by a physical deformity! 
The world went absolutely pale before 
me. The sky itself shook over my head. 

““*Tf you love me like that,’ I whis- 
pered, ‘why don’t you ask me to marry 


“Marry me? He swore that nothing 
in the world would make him marry me. 
He cursed himself for having confessed 
his love. 

“T told you that I was very beautiful 
at twenty. I was more beautiful that 
day than any other day in my life. I 
meant to be; I had planned it. I went 
down on my knees to him, I wooed him 
with every atom of my being, I wooed 
_ him with every art and artifice that a 

loving girl could devise. It was a rag- 
ing battle between love and pride. Love 
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won! When a will like Richard’s will 
breaks, it breaks hard. It was a fright- 
ening victory. But I went home happy! 

“My family were frantic. They 
quarreled with Richard; they quarreled 
with me; they drove Richard and me 
to quarrel with each other. Richard, of 
course, wanted to release me from my 
engagement. I would not be released. 
He threatened to set me free whether 
I wished it or not. I said, if he did 
that, it would shame me before the 
world. I would tell every one that I 
had begged him and begged him to 
marry me, but that he had _ refused. 
That particular thought stung him, and 
he let me have my way. I had no pride 
in the matter. I knew that I loved him 
and I knew positively that he loved me. 

“So I defied my people and married 
him.” 

She drew a long breath as of finality, 
and turned to me expectantly. 

“Well,” I said, ‘“ haven’t you been 
happy?” 

She laughed stridently. ‘ Happy!” 
she exclaimed. ‘Do I look like a 
happy woman? I married in defiance of 
my family’s wishes. They said I would 
never be happy with a cripple. I 
should have liked to flaunt my happi- 
ness before their eyes. I have never had 
the chance! 

“My husband says I have sacrificed 
my life for a cripple. It is not so! 
But if he thinks it is so, why shouldn’t 
he sacrifice his pride in an extra effort 
for my happiness? 

“My family say I have sacrificed my 
life for a cripple. It is not so! But 
how about their being able to add with 
perfect truth—‘and for a cripple who 
neglects her’? My marriage-bond it- 
self is no mistake, but my married life 
is one long series of galling disappoint- 
ments.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

She shrugged her shoulders wearily. 

“That I went down on my knees and 
asked my husband to marry me is not 
a tender memory, and yet that one alone 
would not dismay a loving woman under 
the tragic circumstances of Richard’s 
life. But I have been down on my knees 
to my husband all my married life. He is 
so proud, so sensitive, so self-tortured 
by his deformity that his nature has ab- 
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solutely lost its God-given pride of initi- 
ative. 

“T see other men courting other 
women. I see other husbands seeking 
their wives. Never in all my life has 
Richard courted me or sought me of 
his own initiative. During the first 
married year of our life I did not think 
about it especially. Since then I have 
thought of little else. Even the mutual 
initiative has long since vanished. My 
husband is so afraid that I might yield 
him ‘favor’ or ‘compassion’ that he 
never even kisses me of his own accord. 

“T am done with it. I will not court 
my husband any longer, though it leaves 
me on the brink of~-that particular ruin 
that threatens all neglected wives. I 
am a good woman, as the phrase goes, 
and I love my husband passionately, but 
I cannot answer much longer for my re- 
sistibility to the insidious kindnesses, 
the precious, wonderful lures of a big 
world that does seek and find and take 
what it wants. If I were a man with a 
wife who didn’t love me, I shouldn’t 
worry about her—as long as I loved her 
—but if I were a man who didn’t love 
my. wife—or, worse still, didn’t love her 
enough—I wouldn’t trust her out of my 
sight. The world is a dangerous place 
for unsatisfied women. 

“T have been here eleven weeks. It 
is quite a long time. The other women 
do not find it so long; their husbands 
come ‘to see them every week. There 
is the stimulant of love always before 
them. Home news, home gossip, acts 
like a tonic. There are the little gifts, 
the little vanities, the coquetries, the 
gallantries that quicken love to its very 
foundations. This sanatorium sojourn 
means the remaking of love to many of 
these people. Sickness and the fear of 
loss is a wonderful threat to most of 
us. The woman in the room next to 
mine is dying rather slowly. I happen 
to know who she is; her husband has 
not even been true to her, but now at 
the last he would give his life to make 
amends. So it goes. 

“My husband does not come, though 
he is no farther off than New York. I 
write and ask him to come. He says, 
‘no.’ There is no reason given, but of 
course we both understand. I am lone- 
ly. I write again and entreat him. He 


says, ‘no.’ I write again, and again, 
and again, but his answer is always the 
same unless he adds some bitter item 
about not wishing to ‘shame me.’ 

“Then I mope for a few weeks, with 
the lure of that big world calling me 
rather insistently. Then, for my own 
soul’s sake, I write and beg him to come. 
I beg him as few men have ever begged 
favors of women, though the eternal re- 
versal of our positions jars me every 
day with agonizing pain. 

‘“Well—he came. You saw him. I 
said I would make myself as beautiful 
as any unhappy woman could. I said 
I would make myself mean so much to 
him that he would never leave me again. 
We went right to our room, as you saw, 
and we quarreled as soon as the door 
was shut. He said: ‘If you had not 
looked so beautiful I could have borne 
it, but as it is, I will not go down-stairs 
with you to shame you.’ 

“We argued for almost an hour. Do 
you think I would compromise with 
him? Do you think that because my hus- 
band is a hunchback I would have sup- 
per sent to my room as though I were 
ashamed? 1 love my husband, but more 
than that I am proud of my husband. 
I would rather walk by his side than by 
the side of any other man God ever 
made or ever could make till the Judg- 
ment Day. I should have gone into 
that dining-room the proudest, happiest 
woman that ever walked. I did go into 
it the most humiliated! 

“T like what you say about ‘ earning 
your own loving’ being the most stren- 
uous of all the professions. It is too 
strenuous for me. I have not the heart- 
health. One of the ready-made fortunes 
you speak of would tempt me utterly. 

“But this is wandering from what 
happened to-night. I told my husband 
that I had waited eleven weeks for his 
coming—an object of wonder, specula- 
tion, and criticism. 

“If he would not yield his pride to 
me this time—this one time when I 
asked it most—I would never—go home 
to him again. Well, as you see, he 
would not yield. 

“ This is my story. This is why I am 
a ‘beast.’ To-morrow I would give my 
life not to have told the story—but this 
minute? Oh, it is the first time I have 
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Good night!” 

She finished as abruptly as she began, 
and I took my dismissal literally. There 
was nothing else to do. I went to my 
room. I went to bed, but it did not 
seem a sleepy night. I did not mind 
staying awake, though—there were so 
many things to think about. 


V 


THE next day and the next week 
passed as usual. I went my customary 
round of dining-room and laundry, of 
extra assistance in most unexpected 
quarters. I liked this sanatorium serv- 
ice. It is more interesting than a dozen 
“ higher-toned ” positions that have been 
offered me. A woman can’t be happy 
just working with her head or hands, 
and so few positions give the heart any 
chance. But whatever I did that week, 
I kept away from Mrs. Dicky Allerton. 
People hate the sight of you so just after 
they’ve told you their secrets! 

I did do one thing, though, that was 
very closely connected with Mrs. Aller- 
ton. I wrote to a friend of mine in New 
York—a lady who used to be here—and 
I asked her casually to tell me what she 
knew or could find out about Mr. Dicky 
Allerton. I learned quite a lot about 
him in this way. I learned that he was 
pretty rich, that he had a big, queer 
house all full of tiger skins and moth- 
balls, and musty old books and funny 
foreign things; that he was very clever, 
that men liked him a lot—that there 
was nothing against him at all, except 
some people thought he wasn’t “ very 
nice” to his wife. I brooded over this 
information all the week, but I can’t say 
that it did me any good. 

I was still brooding over it when Sat- 
urday night arrived. The sanatorium 
was more than usually crowded. A lot 
of new people came and things were 
very bright and lively. Mrs. Allerton 
did not exactly dress up for supper, but 
she came down that night looking very 
smart in a green-silk shirt-waist gown 
that fitted her to perfection. After sup- 
per she went as usual to the bowling 
alley. But she did not go alone. One 


of the newcomers went with her—an 
architect who was 
with the new 


here in connection 


building. They were 
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eased my heart since my marriage !— 






bowling as late as half-past ten when 
I came home from the laundry, and Mrs. 
Allerton’s eyes were bright with pleas- 
ure, and her voice and laugh rang out as 
happily as a young girl’s. The archi- 
tect seemed to think she was very inter- 
esting. 

Sunday was rainy, and the people sat 
around the parlors and mourned about 
the weather. Mrs. Dicky Allerton 
didn’t seem to mind it, though. She and 
the architect put on their old clothes and 
went to walk. They were gone all the 
afternoon and came back drenched and 
dripping, just as the other ladies in their 
dainty clothes were gathering round the 
fireplaces for five o’clock tea. Mrs. Al- 
lerton’s eyes were by far the brightest in 
the room, but they were brighter with 
excitement than with happiness. It’s 
easy telling the difference. 

The architect went away on Monday, 
but the expression in Mrs. Allerton’s 
eyes lingered. She began to dress up a 


. little bit more, and people commenced 
to comment on her improved health.’ 


On Wednesday a gentleman from Balti- 
more came to see her, and stayed several 
days. He seemed to be an old friend, 
and nobody but myself noticed him par- 
ticularly, though he was extraordinarily 
attentive. 
following week and brought his automo- 
bile, and stayed over Sunday, and took 
Mrs. Allerton riding every single day, 
why, people began to talk a little. 

He sat at our table, and I must say 
that he was an extremely handsome, en- 
gaging sort of person, though I didn’t 
like him or believe in him very much. 
He and Mrs. Allerton began by being 
very vivacious and funny at the table, 
but after the first few meals they nar- 
rowed their conversation down to soft- 
spoken personal matters, while poor 
Mrs. Leonard Lane watched them with 
a sort of pained surprise, and Mrs. 
Groveland blinked at me _ knowingly 
every time she could catch my eye. 
Waiting on table was rather interesting 
just then. 

But when the Baltimore gentleman 
came the next Sunday and the next, my 
interest changed to concern, and my con- 
cern to real alarm. Mrs. Groveland 
touched me on the very quick of my 
anxiety when she asked me one day in 





But when he came again the ¢ 
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her room: ‘“ Well, what do you think 
Mrs. Dicky Allerton is up to?” 

“T don’t know what to think,” I 
stammered awkwardly, and then I asked 
her right out: “Are you perfectly hap- 
py in your marriage, Mrs. Groveland?” 

“That’s a saucy question,” chuckled 
Mrs. Groveland, “ but I certainly am!” 

“ But were you always perfectly hap- 
py?” I insisted. ‘‘ Everybody here is 
happy over Sunday, but are they happy 
all the time? That’s what I want to 
know. Were you always perfectly 
happy?” 

Mrs. Groveland put down her hand- 
glass and looked at me as though I was 
crazy. 

“Why, of course, I wasn’t always 
perfectly happy,” she laughed, “any 
more than I was always perfectly rich. 


I’ve worked pretty hard for some of my, 


married happiness, but I tell you I am 
an all-round rich woman to-day. It’s 
only loafers who oughtn’t to marry. 
There, put that back-comb straighter in 
my hair. 4 

I went to Mrs. Allerton’s rooms with 
the word “ loafer” burning on my lips. 


VI 


Mrs. ALLERTON was going automobil- 
ing in an hour or so with the Baltimore 
gentleman, and wanted me to help her 
fix a veil and a hat. She was looking 
quite handsome and triumphant, but my 
attention was particularly taken by a 
very high and mighty photograph of the 
Baltimore gentleman which stood con- 
spicuously on the side of the bureau. 
She noticed my interest at once, and 
asked with a smack of childish bravado, 

“What do you think of him?” 

“T don’t think anything of him,” I 
said. “I don’t think anything of him 
at all! He looks a bit flashy to me. 
But I tell you what I do think, and that 
is that you’re a loafer!” 

“A loafer?” she exclaimed. 
what do you mean by that?” 

“Oh, you chose your profession, all 
right,” I said—‘‘a profession that might 
have brought you a fine love-fortune. 
But just because the work is hard, you’re 
going to be a ‘ quitter.’ ” 

She laughed at me in the proud, in- 
solent little way that only rich ladies 
have. 





“Pray, 
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“You ought to be a preacher,’ she 
scoffed—“ a bishop, for instance—and 
give spiritual massage instead of phys- 
ical.” 

Then her manner changed very sud- 
denly, and she took me pleasantly into 
her confidence again. 

“Tt don’t care much what becomes of 
me,” she said, “ but my Baltimore friend 
seems to care a good deal. If I get a 
divorce, I think—I shall marry him.” 

“Well, then, why don’t you get one?” 
I asked impatiently. 

“Perhaps I shall,” said Mrs. Dicky 
Allerton. ‘I’m going to decide this 
afternoon. We're going to ride to 
Brookville in the auto, and I shall make 
up my mind before we get back.” 

“What’s going to decide you?” I 
quizzed. ; 

Mrs. Allerton’s eyes lit up with a flash: 
of mischief. ‘‘ What’s going to decide 
me? Oh, some toss-up-a-penny thing, 
like a thunder-storm or a load of hay. 
Make it a span of white horses. If we 
meet a span of snow-white horses draty- 
ing a single carriage, I’ll go back to my 
husband! The fancy pleases me. I 
think I must be a bit of a gambler.” 

Just as I was going to remonstrate 
with her, there came a gentle knock at 
the door. It was Mrs. Leonard Lane 
to say good-by. Her face was like a 
holy angel’s. 

“T’m going home,” she cried. “ They 
tell me I’m well enough to go home. 
And I’m going to surprise my husband! 
They told me once I wouldn’t live a 
year, but they tell me now I’m going to 
live forever.” Her face grew wistful. 
“But even ‘forever’ isn’t half long 
enough for my happiness! ” 

I started down-stairs with her to carry 
her coat, and then ran back to Mrs. 
Allerton’s door, and peeped in and whis- 
pered : 

“Why don’t you surprise yeur hus- 
band?” 

Mrs. Allerton’s face was white and 
cold as marble. 

“T’m going to surprise him,” she 
taunted, “but not in the way you sug- 
gest.” 

I went down-stairs rather sulkily to 
my work. Life didn’t taste very good 
that day, and the kitchen was crowded 
and people jostled me. Then, suddenly, 
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in the midst of everything I had an in- 
spiration! Quicker than a flash it all 
came to me. I rushed to the telephone- 
booth and called up Brookville, and then 
switched off to a private line and called 
up a certain man I know who owns a 
stable. 

“Ts that you, Bob?” I asked breath- 
lessly. 

“ Yes,” said Bob, “I’m the very one. 
What can I do for you? Have you any- 
thing pleasanter to say to me than you 
said last time I saw you?” 

“Oh, yes,” I hurried. “If you'll 
drive up the Brookville road right away 
with a span of white horses and a single 
team—I’ll go driving with you! And 
you'll hear something greatly to your ad- 
vantage,” I added as enticingly as I 
knew how. 


“What will I hear?” said Bob cau- . 


tiously. 

“Oh, I don’t know, yet,” I cried, 
“but something awfully nice!” 

Bob laughed, a funny, whirring tele- 
phone laugh. “All right,” he called, 
“T’ll be along after supper with my 
new bay team.” 

I was mad! “If you come along after 
supper with your new bay team you'll 
take the cook!” I shouted. “I want a 
pair of snow-white horses at once!” 

““What’s that?” yelled Bob. 

“W-h-i-t-e horses—a-t o-n-c-e!” I 
screamed at the top of my lungs, and 
rang off. 


VII 


I sHALL never play Providence again. 
The risks are too great. Bob and the 
snow-white horses collided with the Bal- 
timore gentleman’s automobile nine 
miles west of the sanatorium. Both 
white horses had to be shot, and Mrs. 
Dicky Allerton broke her collar-bone 
and three ribs. It was a mean accident. 

Mrs. Allerton came home in an ambu- 
lance, and we telegraphed for Mr. Al- 
lerton without delay. He missed his 
train, and came scooting across all time- 
tables in a racing-auto. I think even 
Mrs. Allerton would have been im- 
pressed with his eagerness. She was out 
of her head for some time, poor lady, 
over her shock and her bruises, and I 
think Mr. Dicky Allerton was fright- 
ened almost to death. A scare like that, 
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you know, gives love a tremendous 
joggle. 

She kept raving about being a “ quit- 
ter,” and calling out strange things 
about “Sunday husbands.” 

“Why, what does she mean?” cried 
Mr. Allerton in frantic despair. 

“Oh, nothing much,” I said, “ ex- 
cept nonsense. All the ladies’ husbands, 
you know, come every week to make 
happy Sundays for them.” 

“Yes, I know,” muttered Mr. Aller- 
ton with a flush, ‘ but what does she 
mean about being a ‘ quitter’?” 

“Oh, that’s nothing,” I persisted. 
“She’s often loony like that. She im- 
agines she’s starving to death working 
for some man who refuses to pay her a 
living wage—and that now she’s given 
up the job. Funny idea, isn’t it?” 

“Very funny!” said Mr. Dicky Al- 
lerton, and he swallowed the two words 
just about as mirthlessly as you would 
swallow two pins slightly bent at the 
ends. 

Just then Mrs. Allerton opened her 
eyes and saw her husband, and smiled 
faintly. 

“Why, Richard!” she gasped, “ have 
you come for Sunday?” 

“ No-o-0-0, not exactly,” said Mr. Al- 
lerton balkily, ‘ but for Monday, Tues- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday.” 

I looked right at Mrs. Allerton, and 
Mrs. Allerton looked right at me, and 
then she shut her eyes very tight, but 
it seemed to me—it really seemed to 
me—that she shut one eye just a frac- 
tion of a second quicker than she shut 
the other. 

You couldn’t possibly have called it 
anything so unrefined as a wink, but in 
that little gamy flutter of an eyelid I 
saw the future salvation of Mr. and 
Mrs. Dicky Allerton, for if Mrs. Aller- 
ton had reached the point where she 
could laugh at her husband’s balkiness, 
there wasn’t anything left in the world 
for her to cry about. Now, was there? 

Husbands are funny things anyway, I 
guess. It isn’t so much what they do as 
how you take what they do that makes 
your marriage pleasant or horrid. If 
you’re not happy, I suppose it merely 
shows that your husband is_ brighter 
than you are. I’d hate to have that hap- 
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pen! Tenderness at twenty, giggles at 
thirty, common sense at forty—and a 
grand combination of all three for the 
rest of time. It oughtn’t to be such a 
difficult stunt. 

Oh, I tell you, I went off to bed that 
night feeling pretty chirked up and 
thoughtful. And it wasn’t tenderness I 
dreamed about, nor bustling common 
sense, but just the little gamy flicker in 
Mrs. Dicky Allerton’s right eye. 

Mr. Bob found me most delightfully 
amiable the next morning, and took me 
instantly. into his chastened confidence. 
He was in the sun-parlor at the time, 
nursing his sprained shoulder and think- 
ing ruefully of his team of snow-white 
horses. 


SPRING’S 


From night’s black 


“ Well, I’d like to know what J get out 
of this,’ he complained. ‘“I’d like to 
know what / get out of this?” 

“ Nothing at all,” I curtsied, “ except 
—me!” 

He jumped to his feet, and his eyes 
blurred suddenly with a joggled mixture 
of pain and pleasure. 

“Oh, of course,” I explained, “I 
couldn’t think of leaving the sanatorium, 
but I’m willing to try the experiment of 
at least a ‘Sunday husband.’” 

Down at the parlor-piano an asth- 
matic Methodist minister began piping 
out some shrill hymn-words about “ Eve- 
ry Day’ll be Sunday By and By.” 

It seemed to me a comic tune. But 
Bob thought it was perfectly elegant! 


SORCERY 
sheath the golden bud 


Of dawn breaks into glorious flower; 


With ecstasies that 


stir the blood 


The glad birds hail the morning hour; 
From far-off meadows comes the call 


Of the shy lark, 


with love elate, 


And blithely from the garden wall 
The robin warbles to his mate. 


Each morning hears new voices greet 
The primrose promise of the east— 
By melodies more subtly sweet 
Each twilight chorus is increased. 
Lo, at the spring-tide’s magic touch 
All the mute woodland finds a tongue, 
And speech to stir us overmuch, 
These glad, mad days when spring is young! 


Now, in a night swift April's loom 
Weaves raiment new for field and glen; 
In robes of rose and pearly bloom 
The bride-earth is arrayed again, 
And with a golden glance the sun 
Looks down upon her, satisfied, 
As bridegrooms who have wooed and won 
Behold the beauty of the bride. 


The world-old pageant, ever new, 
Moves slowly o’er the ancient earth, 
While for a little, love seems true, 


And life a thing 


of wondrous worth; 


And hearts, a hundred times deceived, 
Wait what the years will never bring; 


But for the houts 


they have believed 


And hoped—thine be the glory, Spring! 





Mary Madison Lee 








WESTINGHOUSE—“THE MAN WHO 
WORKS” 


BY CLIFFORD SMYTH 


THE HEAD OF MANY COMPANIES, GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE 
CONTROLS THE LARGEST AGGREGATION OF PATENTED APPLI- 
ANCES IN THE WORLD—A MAN OF UNTIRING ENERGY, HIS 


PLAY IS THE CREATION OF NEW MECHANICAL DEVICES 


_* is one thing to be an inventor; it 

is quite another thing to be the suc- 
cessful organizer of great manufacturing 
enterprises. The creative brain rarely 
goes with that executive faculty which 
dominates and controls the practical cur- 
rents of business and commerce. The 
man who thinks out a new machine ap- 
peals to another man to produce it. 
Hence it comes that “the inventor stays 
poor; his promoter grows rich ”—a dic- 
tum which is abundantly corroborated 
by the careers of many brilliant men 
who are prominently named in the bio- 
graphical dictionaries. 

George Westinghouse, however, has 
always been the promoter of his own in- 
ventions; and thus it happens that to- 
day he stands alone as a man who 
has created appliances which have made 
possible the modern developments of 
steam and electricity at the same time 
that he has exercised a practical ability 
which has placed him at the head of 
fifty thousand employees. He is pres- 
ident of thirty corporations having a 
combined capital of two hundred million 
dollars, and he has been able to amass a 
private fortune of fifty million dollars. 

Mr. Westinghouse is usually designa- 
ted as the inventor of the air-brake. By 
conveying the impression that he is a 
man with only one original achievement 
to his credit, this view of his career is 
really ludicrous in its inadequacy. There 
are probably few men who have struck 
out as much or as various work in the 


field of invention as Mr. Westinghouse, 
and probably none who have registered 
so small an average of failure. This 
is so true that among his business 
associates it has become a commonplace 
to say, in estimating the chances for suc- 
cess of any new mechanical contrivance, 
“If it goes with Mr. Westinghouse, it 
goes with the public.” The air-brake, 
however, undoubtedly ranks among the 
greatest, as well as the first, of his 
achievements. In a way it was the 
touchstone of his genius from which 
were developed that quick instinct for a 
real, practical need as the basis for origi- 
nal work, and the keen business sense 
and perseverance that put such work 
successfully on the market. 


THE AIR-BRAKE 


When he conceived the idea of the 
air-brake Mr. Westinghouse was a youth 
of twenty. That was forty years ago, 
and since then the use of this device 
has become a matter of course in the 
running of all railroad trains. There is 
not a passenger line in the world to-day 
which does not count the air-brake as 
an essential of its equipment. In the 
United States it was made obligatory on 
all railroads by an act of Congress 
passed ten years ago. 

A unique feature in this remarkable 
triumph is that the air-brake is still in 
the hands of the inventor, protected by 
about fifteen hundred patents, and man- 
ufactured exclusively by him in the 





























United States and in Europe. Forty 
years ago every car of a railroad train 
had to have its own brakeman, each 
working independently of the others, and 
with comparative slowness and uncer- 
tainty, at the sound of a far-away engi- 
neer’s whistle. With the air-brake in use 
trains stop themselves automatically in 
case of accident; while in ordinary run- 
ning, a train can be brought to a stand- 
still in a very short distance by the 
movement of a single lever in the engine- 
cab. The superlative success of an in- 
vention so thoroughly practical as this 
one, and so much in advance of the 
primitive mechanical methods in vogue 
during the early days of railroading, 
seems credible enough. Nevertheless, to 
gain recognition for his air-brake was 
probably the most difficult problem Mr. 
Westinghouse has ever had to solve. 

None of the railroad managers of 
earlier days would listen to the amazing 
claims made by the enthusiastic young in- 
‘entor. Although he had served credita- 
bly in the engineering corps of the navy 
during the Civil War and, at the age of 
fifteen, had perfected a rotary steam-en- 
gine of his own, as well as a railway 
“ frog ’”’—the manufacture of which he 
afterward abandoned because, it is said, 
he found it would never wear out—Mr. 
Westinghouse was practically unknown 
outside of his father’s machine-shop in 
Schenectady. With his lack of prestige it 
took a long time before even an initial test 
could be secured for the new invention. 
When a public trial was at last made, 
however, the success of the air-brake 
was proved beyond further cavil. 


AN INVENTOR WITH BUSINESS 
SHREWDNESS 


Mr. Westinghouse now showed the 
shrewd, practical business side of his 
character. Instead of selling the air- 
brake outright to the railroads, he or- 
ganized a company and built a machine- 
shop for its manufacture in Pittsburgh 
—the first of the long series of Westing- 
house works which have sprung up since 
then in more than one city in the United 
States and Europe. 

Possibly it was due to the wearying 
difficulties which he encountered in 
gaining a hearing for his own first great 
invention that Mr. Westinghouse in his 
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subsequent career has ever evinced a ten- 
dency to give full consideration to the 
claims of new inventors seeking an ad- 
vantageous field for their productions. 
The consequence of this tendency has 
been that the thirty companies at pres- 
ent representing the Westinghouse in- 
terests have become the repository of 
a greater number and diversity of in- 
ventions than have ever before been 
brought together in one gigantic com- 
bination. Approximately fifteen thou- 
sand patents are thus under the control 
of Mr. Westinghouse to-day. Of course, 
these patents have varied degrees of pro- 
ductiveness. The writer once asked Mr. 
Westinghouse if he considered them all 
valuable. 

“No,” he answered, “many of them 
are not worth the paper they are written 
on. But it is sometimes cheaper to get 
rid of an invention by buying it.” 


A LEADER IN THE ELECTRICAL FIELD 


The capacity for investigating and 
finding out whatever is good in the origi- 
nal work of other men has made Mr. 
Westinghouse a leader in a field which 
is, according to him, more fruitful in 
inventions to-day than any other. When 
he first turned his attention to electricity 
the direct current system—a system 
meaning a great money outlay and a rel- 
atively small return—was alone in use. 
Recognizing its serious limitations in the 
transmission of power over long dis- 
tances, and looking about for a solution 
of the problem he had set himself, he 
chanced to meet Gaulard and Gibbs in 
Paris, twenty years ago. These two men 
were the discoverers of the alternating 
electric current. Mr. Westinghouse in- 
vestigated their discovery, found that it 
was what he wanted, and purchased the 
patents controlling it. 

The introduction of the new system, 
which Mr. Westinghouse has since ap- 
plied, with the help of numerous inven- 
tions of his own, to every field of elec- 
trical industry, was met with prolonged 
opposition in the United States. There 
was endless litigation in the courts, and 
newspapers were not lacking in indig- 
nant criticism. The new current was 
declared to be in the highest degree 
dangerous to human life, and all the re- 
sources of its indefatigable promoter 
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were needed to counteract the prejudices 
thus aroused. 

The first great triumph of the new 
electric system came through its suc- 
cessful employment at Chicago. The 
contract to light the world’s fair of 
1893 was accepted by Mr. Westinghouse 
at a price one million dollars lower than 
the lowest rival bid, and was carried 
out so satisfactorily as to establish the 
excellence of the new system on a firm 
basis of popular approval. Now, of 
course, the alternating electric current 
is in wide use. The question of the tech- 
nical advantages of the alternating cur- 
rent over the direct current is still a 
subject of wide-open controversy among 
electrical engineers. But Mr. Westing- 
house has, at least, made the alternating 
current a prominent factor in electrical 
service. This revolutionary discovery in 
electricity has become the most important 
of the Westinghouse interests. 


A COMPLEX PERSONALITY 


In- the complex personality of Mr. 
Westinghouse it would be difficult to de- 
termine the predominant quality—in- 
ventiveness or sheer industry and execu- 
tive ability. ‘‘ The man who works” is 
the designation applied by those who 
know him best; and for downright, all- 
round daily doing of things with hand 
as well as head, it is doubtful whether 
he has often been equaled, even in this 
age of stirring human activity. His 
own inventions cover almost every phase 
of railroad development having to do 
with the safeguarding of life and prop- 
erty, and extend, besides, over a range 
of subjects far too diverse to enumer- 
ate. Of the fifteen thousand patents 
controlled by him, more than three hun- 
dred represent those inventions of his 
own which he has carried to a successful 
completion. Now at the age of sixty 
and in the multiplicity of large and ur- 
gent interests demanding his constant, 
personal supervision he still finds time 
to plan and bring out new inventions— 
and this branch of his ceaseless activi- 
ties he calls his play. 

Among the Westinghouse factories 
and offices in Pittsburgh there is one 
small building known as “ Mr. Westing- 
house’s machine-shop.” This is run as 
his own private department. It is not 
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connected with any of the Westinghouse 
companies—although, in a way, it is 
the nucleus, a sort of clearing-house, of 
them all. Whenever he is in Pittsburgh, 
Mr. Westinghouse spends a part of each 
day there, working with his own hands 
over some new contrivance which the ex- 
igencies of the manufacturing world 
have suggested. 


THE PRIVATE SHOP 


This private shop maintains a corps of 
thirty or forty mechanics and drafts- 
men whose sole business it is to develop 
his ideas down to their minutest detail. 
Mr. Westinghouse is himself an’ expert 
draftsman. It is his custom, when he is 
away from Pittsburgh, to make a sketch 
of any new idea for a machine or me- 
chanical device which occurs to him. 
This sketch he sends to the manager of 
his private shop, with instructions by 
telephone, if possible, as to how the. new 
idea shall be developed and put into con- 
crete form for his inspection on his zoxt 
arrival in Pittsburgh. 

With outsiders Mr. Westinghouse is 
extremely reticent in regard to his in- 
ventions. He never divulges any of the 
schemes over which he and his colabor- 
ers are working until he has seen them 
through the last test that can be applied 
in the privacy of his own machine-shop. 
Having passed this ordeal, his inven- 
tions are ready for the factories of the 
Westinghouse companies—which boast 
that, on account of this careful prelim- 
inary method, none of their patents have 
ever been assailed. 

By those who know him intimately 
Mr. Westinghouse has been described as 
““a concentrated personification of busi- 
ness.” With his herculean frame, hands 
hardened and scarred by constant con- 
tact with tools and machinery, keen 
eyes, and face expressive of a mind ac- 
customed to act quickly and to form pre- 
cise and unerring estimates of the multi- 
tude of men with whom he has daily 
dealings, one easily recognizes in him a 
man with an almost boundless capacity 
for work of all kinds. 


A MAN WITHOUT A FIXED ROUTINE 


Nevertheless, on account of the ex- 
treme diversity of his interests, Mr. 
Westinghouse is a man without a fixed 
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routine. He maintains a firm grip on 
the detailed operations of his many fac- 
tories and companies; but as the latter 
are scattered throughout this country 
and Europe, he is congpelled to travel 
continually in order to keep in personal 
touch with them. His head office is in 
New York, where the managers of his 
thirty companies meet and confer with 
him, reporting the progress that has been 
made in the many enterprises which, in 
their general features, he has previously 
outlined. 

There is no lost time in a day with 
Mr. Westinghouse. He directs the work 
of his thousands of employees even while 
he is traveling with his secretary from 
factory to factory in his private car—a 
palatial house on wheels, unique in the 
perfection and comfort of its appoint- 
ments and in its adaptability to the daily 
needs of one of the world’s busiest men. 
So much of his time is passed in this 
private car that it might almost be count- 
ed as one of his homes. Mr. Westing- 
house, however, calls Pittsburgh his 
home. He and his wife usually spend 
the summer months at their country- 
seat in Lenox, Massachusetts, and di- 
vide the winter between their residence 
in the Blaine mansion in Washington 


and their apartments at the St. Regis 
in New York. 

Mr. Westinghouse is easily accessible 
to his. workmen, with whom, it is said, 
he has never had a labor disagreement, 
and with whose personal affairs he is 
more or less familiar. He has little 
time, however, for social enjoyments 
usual to men of his wealth and position. 
From the inquisitiveness of those who 
are not connected with him he has kept 
systematically aloof. He hates publicity 
and speaks with indignant feeling of 
the unjust treatment, as he terms it, that 
has been accorded, in this respect, to 
such men as Mr. Rockefeller by the 
press of the country. Thus, in shunning 
possible notoriety, although Mr. West- 
inghouse gives a great deal of money dur- 
ing the year to all kinds of charitable or- 
ganizations applying to him, his name 
does not appear with his donations, for 
the stipulation is always made that his 
contributions must be anonymous. Many 
a struggling inventor, however, remem- 
bers that it was Mr. Westinghouse who 
opened for him the path to success. 

Of the thousands who have come in 
contact with his robust, intense personali- 
ty, few forget the stirring impression 
made by this ““ Man Who Works.” 





AT THE CLOSED DOOR 


“THE Old Love kissed you and went by; 
Without the New Love stands, 

With roses red to crown your head, 
New roses in his hands.” 


I know not if she heard at all; 
I only know she bent 

Above the withered blooms she held 
As one too well content. 


“Tn this your house grown desolate 
The chills of winter cling; 

The New Love waits without your gates 
To lead you back to spring.” 


I know not if she heard at all; 
I only know she turned 

Her hands above the empty hearth, 
As though the ashes burned. 


The New Love, singing, went his way 
Across the blossomed lands— 

A little lad with springtime glad 
And roses in his hands. 


I know not if she heard at all; ‘ 
I only know she pressed, 
As mothers might a little child, 


The dead rose to her breast. 


Theodosia Garrison 











THE WORLD AND THE WOMAN" 


A STORY OF WASHINGTON TO-DAY 


BY RUTH KIMBALL GARDINER- 


AUTHOR OF “THE 


‘*y KNOW they can’t spare you, my 

dearest,” Lindsley wrote, “and 
I’m afraid you’d be disappointed in me, 
because I’m not the shining star of the 
class. I’m not wonderful, like you. 
I’m just a fair-to-middling sort of girl, 
but nobody on earth ever had a better 
time than I’m having—unless it was you 
in those splendiferous lovely Washington 
days when father and grandfather were 
alive.” 

Mrs. Macross held the letter in her 
hand as she came down the steps of the 
seminary. All the afternoon -she had 
directed the work of decorating the 
chapel for the next day’s exercises. 
Nothing missed her eye. She had a word 
of praise here, a deft suggestion there. 
People did things for Mrs. Macross 
without knowing why. 

Even in the earliest days of her wid- 
owhood no one spoke of Marian Macross 
as “poor Mrs. Macross.” Very great 
sympathy was expressed for her, but no 
one spoke of feeling sorry for her. She 
was dark, with a creamy skin, warm in 
tone but without tinge of red. When 
she entered a room she seemed to be un- 
usually tall, but when she stood beside 
a woman of average height she was seen 
to be the shorter. An accident at a 
frontier post, of which she never spoke 
in detail, had left her slightly lame, and 
lameness with her gave additional grace 
to her carriage. It was a distinction, 
not a defect. 

The day had been warm, and the late 
afternoon brought no cooling breeze. 
Mrs. Macross’s face was a thought paler 
than usual, but as she walked she seemed 
to be in a pleasant reverie. Men coming 
home from their offices met her, and re- 
* Copyright 
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membered to mention it at supper as an 
event of the day. For each she had a 
smile and a slight bow. She did not 
speak to any of them, but each passed 


on with the feeling that she had asked - 


him something concerning the matter he 
had most in mind. At her gate she 
paused a moment, reading Lindsley’s let- 
ter again. 

‘When grandfather was alive,” she 
repeated, and went on into the house. 

Mrs. Macross walked slowly into the 
drawing-room. Her injured foot dragged 
a little. She stood under the portrait 
of “ Fighting Bob” and looked up at it 
steadily. 

A step sounded in the hall. Mrs. 
Macross turned with an instant change 
of expression. It was as if she had 
drawn down a veil. The figure of an 
elderly mulattress appeared in the door- 
Way. 

“[T didn’t hear you come in, Miss 
Marian. I was waiting till you come to 
put the biscuits in.” 

Mrs. Macross came across the room 
with her graceful, dipping walk, and 
patted the old servant on the shoulder. 

“1 was hoping all the way home that 
you'd have biscuits, Nicey,” she said. 
‘“‘ Please take my chair out to the porch, 
and I’ll sit there till tea is ready.” 

When Nicey had returned to the 
kitchen Mrs. Macross leaned back in her 
low chair and folded her hands in her 
lap. Below the hill she could see the 
street-lamps beginning to bloom like 
yellow asters in the gray dusk. The 
dome of the court-house showed black 
against the glow in the west, and the 
mellow old ivory tones of its classic fa- 
cade were losing their warmth in violet 
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dimness. It was the miniature of the 
twilight of another day, with another 
dome and another pillared facade 
against another sunset sky, and her eyes 
widened as they turned back to the vision 
of greater things. 

The boards of the bridge over the 
creek in the hollow chuckled under the 
smart tap oi hoofs, and a buggy began 
to climb the hill. The girl in it leaned 
forward eagerly and her laugh trickled 
and bubbled like a brook. 

“There she is on the porch, Willy, 
she laughed. “I'll just have to sur- 
prise her for once. Did you tell her you 
were going to meet me?” 

The young man shook his head. 

“Why, no,” he said. ‘ Of course not. 
You told me not to. I haven’t seen her, 
anyway, since I got your letter.” 

The girl glanced at him sidewise un- 
der her lashes for an instant, and then 
turned her eyes again toward the house. 
Mrs. Macross had not seen them coming. 

“Hello the house!’ Lindsley called 
from the gate. Mrs. Macross started to 
her feet and gave a little cry of joy. 

“T’m here, mother,’ Lindsley cried, 
standing up and waving her hand. 
“Sh!” she said to the young man in 
an undertone. “I'll leave this box of 
candy in the buggy. You can bring it 
over.” 

Her hand touched his and she fluttered 
to the ground. Mrs. Macross was half- 
way to the gate when her arms caught 
Lindsley and held her. 

““My baby girl!” she said. ‘Oh, 
my baby girl!” 

Through the dusk the light in Linds- 
ley’s eyes shone adoring and sweet. 

“They wanted me to stay two days 
longer,” she said, ‘‘ but I was so anxious 
to get home I simply couldn’t wait. 
Good night, Willy. Ever so much 
obliged to you for bringing me up. It’s 
Willy Van ‘Ardsdale,” she explained. 
“He happened to be at the station, or 
I’d have had to walk. Do you suppose 
the time will ever come when there will 
be more than one hack in Gordonsville? ” 

They stopped at the door for one look 
at the last faint glow in the west. 

“How lovely it is!” said the girl 
softly. ‘And now come in and let me 
tell you ten million things.” 

They went into the drawing-room to- 
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gether and Lindsley’s eyes flitted from 
this familiar object to that, till they 
rested on her father’s portrait. 

“ Nicey’s forgotten to put flowers un- 
der father’s picture,” she said. 

‘‘ She’s been very busy, and I was late 
coming home this evening.” 

“Tl do it now I’m home. I’m going 
to do lots of things, mother.” * 

They went up the wide stairs, the 
girl’s arm about the mother’s waist. 
They had much the same healthy pallor 
of skin, but Lindsley’s blue eyes were 
the eyes of Bob Macross. ‘Their voices 
possessed the same open-throated quality, 
the same caressing inflection, but in 
Lindsley’s was a plaintive note which 
her almost boyish smile belied. Mrs. 
Macross’s beauty was satisfying; Linds- 
ley’s was elusive. 

Mrs. Macross opened the door of the 
room and preceded Lindsley into it. 
Lindsley caught her and kissed her. 

“How sweet you’ve made it,” she 
cried. ‘‘ New curtains—new matting— 
oh, it’s lovely, simply lovely! Why, why, 
you’ve had the water-color Miss Burtiss 
did of father framed for me.  Let’s take 
it down to the -dining-room. I’ve 
brought the photograph back. She 
called it the ideal soldier type. I told 
her all you’d ever told me about him. 
General Robinson told me several things 
I’d never heard before.” 

Mrs. Macross turned quickly. 

“And it was all splendid and brave, 
wasn’t it?”’ she asked. 

“Of course,” Lindsley answered. 
‘Why, mother, you’ve given me your 
rocking-chair. Who painted it?” 

‘“ Nicey.” 

‘Good old thing! I saved the box of 
candy Cornelia’s brother bought me, to 
bring home to her—but I must have left 
it in Willy’s buggy. I was in such a 
hurry to get to you, I didn’t stop to pick 
up anything. Nicey always did love 
candy.” 

Lindsley was stooping over her travel- 
ing-bag on the bed as she spoke. Faint 
blue veins showed at her temples and 
the heavy mass of her tumbled hair 
seemed to give a pathetic little droop 
to her head, a suggestion of fragility not 
borne out by the rounded lines of her 
figure. She looked back at her mother 
over her shoulder and smiled. 
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“ Here’s a book Miss Burtiss gave me 
to read on the train—‘Sesame and 
Lilies.’ I wish you’d tell me what -to 
say about it when I write to her.” 

The smile was Bob Macross’s smile. 

“Say the truth. ‘Tell her exactly how 
it seems to you.” 

“Oh, but I'd have to read it to do 
that.” 

She paused a moment in her work of 
unpacking the bag. 

“ Mother,” she said, “what do you 
suppose ‘being all things to all men’ 
really is?” 

Mrs. Macross’s face was averted for 
"an instant. 

“T don’t believe it was ever meant— 
not quite literally,” she said. ‘“ Did 
you think it meant being nice to every- 
body at the expense of the truth?” 

Lindsley sighed. 

“You can’t stick to the truth always 
without hurting somebody’s feelings,” 
she said. “ Let’s go down and hurry 
Nicey about tea. I want to tell you all 
about commencement and the girls, and 
I’m too hungry to talk.” 

Her talk across the table was the 
tinkle of the shallows, and as she gos- 
siped her boyish smile crept up to the 
rims of her blue eyes and sparkled there. 
She threw off the restraint of school- 
room discipline as lightly as she might 
have flecked a snow-flake from her sleeve. 
One felt that the hours were measured 
for her by the sun-dial, not the clock. 
Time would stop when the shadow 
ceased on the dial. 

Mrs. Macross sat listening, too content 
to talk. The faint strangeness of the 
home-coming was wearing off. 

“T haven’t heard you sing for so 
long,” Mrs. Macross said as they went 
into the drawing-room. ‘“Can’t you 
sing a little for me now?” 

“T can’t do very well so soon after 
tea—and all my new music is in my 
trunk.” 

“T like old songs best,’”’ said her 
mother. 

Lindsley’s eves sparkled. 

“T’ve learned a very old one. General 
Robinson told me when I went to school 
after Christmas: that it used to be one 
of your favorites. T’ll try that.” 

She opened the piano and ran her fin- 
gers up and down the keys. Then, with- 
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out prelude, she began “ Lorena.” Mrs. 
Macross’s hands tightened as they lay 
clasped in her lap. She was sitting in 
the shadow, but a tall lamp threw its 
glow over Lindsley’s upturned face. 
The pathetic note in her voice raised 
the song from its old-fashioned senti- 
mentality; there was heart-break in it 
as she sang it. An old song—and her 
mother had not heard it for a score of 
years. Mrs. Macross’s eyes dropped 
from the portrait to the tender sweetness 
of the girl’s face. 

The sharp click of a gate-latch caught 
Mrs. Macross’s ear. She stirred with a 
look of relief. Lindsley’s voice swelled 
to a fuller tone as she sang on. 

“Oh,” she said, breaking off suddenly 
as the bell rang. “‘ Who on earth can 
that be? Shall I go to the door?” 

“No, I'll go,” her mother replied. 
“Sing something else—something I 
haven’t heard before.” 


Lindsley gave her hair a quick touch* 


and straightened her neck ribbon, one 
hand touching the keys thoughtfully. 

“Oh, my candy!” she said, as Willy 
Van Ardsdale came in. ‘“ Did I leave it 
in the buggy? I’m glad you brought it. 
Goodness knows when I'll have any 
more.” 

The boy greeted her awkwardly, a lit- 
tle ill at ease in Mrs. Macross’s pres- 
ence. His unusually evident cuffs 
seemed to oppress him. He looked re- 
lieved when Lindsley suggested going 
out to sit on the porch. She left the 
door open, and their voices floated in to 
Mrs. Macross, sitting with a book in her 
hands. She seemed to be reading, but 
she was listening. Their talk was the 
gay banter of a girl and a boy who 
have known each other always, but Mrs. 
Macross, listening, caught a note which 
she seemed to be hearing for the first 
time. 

At half-past ten Mrs. Macross laid 
down her book and went out to the 
porch. ‘The young man rose at sight of 
her, evidently expecting her to seat her- 
self. She remained leaning against the 
railing, however, and presently he took 
his leave. lifting his hat with a long 
sweep of his arm. 

Lindsley yawned. 

“T’m glad you made him go,” she 
said. “ He isn’t very amusing, and I’m 


sleepy. I believe I could pound the 
pillow twelve hours at a stretch.” 

“What on earth do you mean by 
that?” Mrs. Macross asked. 

“It’s just plain, low-down slang for 
sleeping,” Lindsley explained, laughing. 
“Willy says it. He puts up a great line 
of talk.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t be so dread- 
fully quick to copy him. It really—I 
don’t like to hear it.” 

“T won't, then,” said Lindsley easily. 
“But you know everybody’s  slangy 
these days. It saves so much time. 
How sweet the honeysuckle smells! ” 

She slipped her arm about her mother, 
and they stood for a moment looking 
down the hill and away to the court- 
house, looming softly, duskily silver 
against the sky. The wind stirred the 
tree-tops lazily, making them rustle 
pleasantly. 

Lindsley’s light burned till after mid- 
fight. She was writing letters. The 
first one ran: 


My peAR Miss Brown: 

I am sitting by my window, with the 
moonlight streaming in in a silver flood of 
glory. It is late, but I cannot go to sleep 
without telling you of the pleasure “ Sesame 
and Lilies” gave me on my journey home. 
It is a lovely book—so helpful, so uplifting. 
I shall think of you always when I read it. 

I arrived home safely, but as I took 
mother by surprise, there was no one at 
the station to meet me. Fortunately, how- 
ever, I found some old friends who drove 
me home. Mother is well and sends her 
regards. I am feeling a little blue at leav- 
ing the girls and all the pleasant associa- 
tions of the dear old school. I wish I were 
coming back next year, and I hope you 
will not forget me. I remember all you 
ever said to me; I shall never forget how 
kind you were to me when I came there 
a stranger, and if I ever displeased you, 
I hope you will forgive me. 

I must go to bed now, as I am very tired. 

Most sincerely yours, 
LinpsLtey MAcross. 


The second letter was more hurriedly 
written : 


DEAR CorniE: 

How did you like the style of turn-out 
that met me? Tell your brother that it’s 
the fastest horse in town—and the driver 
isn’t slow, either—and I expect to spin 
along behind i* a great deal this summer. 
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Tell your brother, too, that I want that 
glove he took sent right straight back. It 
seems awfully nice to be home again, and 
I expect to have a gay time of it. Gordons- 
ville is small, but it is maddingly gay com- 
pared to being at school. I'll have a lot of 
things to tell you when I come down for 
the Fourth. Dig up all the men you know. 
I’m afraid of your brother, and I know he 
thinks the way we giggled in the train was 
too silly for words. Still, we had a good 
time, didn’t we? 

Well, it’s awfully late, and I’m sleepy 
as can be, so by-by and write soon. 

Yours, Lin. 


Il 


Mrs. WILSON gazed from the window 
of the sleeper with a sense of well-being 
that no smiling stretch of June meadow 
and woodland could have given her. 
The whirling snow deepened her content 
with her secure comfort. 

She was a slender woman. Her face 
was of the type one associates with old 
daguerreotypes. It was delicately oval, 
with a certain softness of modeling. 
The mouth was small and firm, with a 
firmness which was physical rather than 
temperamental; the forehead was broad 
and thoughtful, the eyes were large 
and heavily lashed. She was  thirty- 
two. About the slope of her shoulders 
and the lace at her throat lay the sug- 
gestion of the fashion of daguerreotype 
days, but her gown expressed the mode 
of the moment. 

As the gray square of the window 
darkened into purple blue, the faces of 
her two fellow travelers were mirrored 
init. 

The younger man was fresh-colored 
and clean-cut. He was, possibly, five- 
and-twenty. Mrs. Wilsen defined him to 
herself as the kind of young man women 
like, and smiled whimsically, appre- 
ciating her definition’s indefiniteness. 
Certainly he was handsome in an entirely 
modern way. 

The elder man, twice his age and 
more, was handsome after the fashion of 
an earlier day. He wore his white hair 
longer than is the custom. His white 
mustache, while it drooped at either side, 
did not conceal his smile. Mrs. Wilson 
analyzed the smile and perceived it to be 
nothing more than an occasional parting 
of the lips to show perfect and slightly 
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prominent teeth. Many a reputation for 
good humor, she reflected, is based on 
prominent teeth. 

“A man grows old,” the elder man 
was saying, “but the heart keeps its 
youth. Those we loved when we were 
young, the old familiar scenes—a place 
by the fire—these are the things a man 
wants when he comes to sixty years.” 

There were tears in his voice. 
roused himself suddenly and rose. 

“Tf you will excuse me,” he said, 
“T think I'll take a smoke before I turn 
” 

Left to themselves, Mrs. Wilson and 
Wendell found nothing to say for a mo- 
ment. Mrs. Wilson blinked energetic- 
ally before she broke the silence. 

“ Poor old fellow!” she said. ‘ Did 
you ever hear such a remarkable his- 
tory?” 

Wendell was studying her as intently 
as he dared. There was something 
curiously fascinating about her direct 
gaze. 

“T knew a case somewhat like his 
once,” he said. ““‘A man who forgot 
who he was for five years—hurt in a 
mine accident.” 

“And did you understand that Col- 
onel Macross has only just remembered 
who he is?” 

“Ves, but if he’s been like the man 
I knew, he hasn’t been what you call in- 
sane all this time. I should judge that 
he can remember his second personality, 
or whatever you call it. I think he’s 
been in business down in Mexico.” 

Mrs. Wilson seemed to be merely 
thinking aloud. 

“And I suppose his wife went home 


He 


to her people after he disappeared. 
That was before the daughter was 
born—and they’ve never heard from 
him ag 





She sat up suddenly and fixed a ques- 
tioning eye on Wendell. 

“How did he know the baby. was a 
girl?’”” were the words on the tip of 
her tongue, but she did not speak them. 

“TI beg your pardon, but I didn’t 
catch what you said.” 

Mrs. Wilson leaned back again. 

“T didn’t say anything. I was only 
thinking. I was wondering what his 
wife will say to him when she sees him.” 
Wendell laughed. Mrs. Wilson was 
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of more interest to him than the affairs 
of Colonel Macross. 

‘““Maybe she’ll ask him if he wiped 
his feet on the mat as he came in.” 

Mrs. Wilson, somewhat to his sur- 
prise, considered the suggestion seriously. 

“T shouldn’t be a bit surprised,” she 
said. ‘“ People do and say such foolish 
things in great moments.” 

Again he wondered at the unusual 
quality of her eyes. His thoughts leaped 
back to his own situation—his new- 
found and unexpected wealth, his deci- 
sion to spend a few months in Europe, 
then return and live in Washington. 
Unwittingly he spoke aloud. 

“Tt will be right nice 
stopped abruptly. 

“‘T didn’t know Westerners said ‘ right 
nice.’”’ Her voice had an effect of re- 
moteness. 

‘‘ My people were from Kentucky, like 
yours,” he answered. ‘ Maybe that’s 
why I say it.” 

Mrs. Wilson’s conscience triumphed. 

“T’m not a Southerner,” she said. 
“T was born and brought up in Wis- 
consin. I deceived that poor old colonel 
about it.” 

“ But,” he said, “you talk like a 
Southerner.” 

“T know I do. I’ve practised it ever 
since I was ten years old, and it’s second 
nature now. I always wanted to be 
a Southerner. My _ great-grandmother 
came from Virginia, but the rest of my 
family didn’t come from anywhere at 
all, and didn’t stay when they got there. 
I was brought up all over Wisconsin.” 

“T’m an American, even if [ was 
born in Russia,” he said. “I don’t see 
why being born in Wisconsin need keep 
you from being a Virginian, if you want 
to be one. We had some kittens at the 
ranch once, and they were born in an 
oven, but that didn’t make biscuits of 
them.” 

She regarded him thoughtfully. 

“You've suggested the very thing I’ve 
always wanted to do,” she said recklessly. 
“ T’ve always wanted to explore the State 
of Virginia with a horse and a spring- 
wagon, and see if I couldn’t find a place 
to belong in. Would you mind telling 
me, as an outsider, would it be a very 
eccentric thing to do?” 

“T not only advise it, but if I can 


” He 
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think you’re going to do it, I shall be 
saved a lot of worry while I’m gone.” 

Mrs. Wilson looked at her watch. 

“T really had no idea it was so late,” 
she said in a tone of dismissal. “ Will 
you ring for the porter, please?” 

She put out her hand at the same mo- 
ment toward the bell. Wendell’s hand 
closed over it for a moment. 

“May I come and see you when I 
come back?” he asked, ‘‘ I’ll be in Wash- 
ington. That’s not far from Virginia.” 

‘“‘T might not be in Virginia,” she said, 
withdrawing her hand. 

She stood up and brushed down her 
dress. 

“But I should like to see you,” she 
added. 


Over his cigar in the smoking-com- 
partment Colonel Macross let his 
thoughts wander. He pictured the old 
home on the hill that Marian had de- 
scribed so often. He had never visited 
Gordonsville, but in his musings it be- 
came the dearly loved home of his boy- 
hood. His eyes were moist as he took 
his flask from his pocket and unscrewed 
the cap. He thrilled to think that Ma- 
rian’s home had been the birthplace of 
his daughter. 

He pictured the welcome—Marian, 
whom the years could not have robbed 
of her charm. Only for a moment did 
an uneasy recollection stir, and he tilted 
the flask again. She had always loved 
him better than he deserved, and she was 
a woman who could not change. 

The dead are always forgiven, and he 
was coming back from the grave. The 
world had never given him his just de- 
serts, but he bore no malice. Marian 
would forgive. They two would go 
down the hill toward the sunset hand 
in hand. He was tired and_ broken. 
Marian and home and his child were tug- 
ging at his heart-strings. 

Long he sat there, returning to the 
car only once, unnoticed, to take some- 
thing from his traveling-bag. Again in 
the smoking-compartment his visions 
grew brighter and brighter, till they 
merged into a cloud of content. He 
lounged heavily, rousing now and then 
to drink, and to mutter. Once when the 
uneasy recollection recurred he met it 
with his smile. 
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“A prodigal, perhaps,” he said. 
“But repentant, weary of the husks.” 


Ill 


THE seminary bell rang out the strokes 
of noon and Mrs. Macross rose to 
dismiss her class. The pupils passed 
out slowly, with an effect of bowing to 
her, though no head was consciously 
bent. She heard them romping down the 
stairs as she went into the dressing-room 
for her bonnet and cloak. It was the 
one day of the school week when she had 
no afternoon classes, and this day was 
the anniversary of her father’s birth. 
Her lips tightened a little at the memory, 
but her face was placid again as she 
crossed the campus. 

Nicey met her mistress at the door. 

“They’s a gentleman waitin’ to see 
you, Miss Ma’an,” she said. I tol’ him 
you’d be home early to-day.” 

Mrs. Macross opened the door of the 
drawing-room. The man was standing 
with his back to her, but he turned to 
face her as she entered. She closed the 
door behind her and leaned against it. 
Colonel Macross came toward her. 

“Marian,” he said, ‘don’t you know 
me?” 

Mrs. Macross began to rub her hands 
as if they were cold. 

‘“T wasn’t killed,” he went on. “I was 
only hurt so badly that I didn’t know 
who I was for a long time.” 

His hands were outstretched to touch 
her. She shook her head. 

“Where is the woman?” she asked. 

‘“She has been dead two years. You 
don’t understand 4 

Mrs. Macross interrupted with cold, 
suppressed passion. 

“You've known all these years. 
You’ve let me do for Lindsley what I 
could. You knew, and you stayed there 
in Mexico with that woman. Where is 
her child?” 

“ Dead.” 

‘“TLindsley’s sister. Lindsley’s sister. 
That was your daughter. This is mine.” 

‘“My daughter, too.” 

“Not your daughter—mine. You 
were dead before she was born. You 
were not fit to be her father.” 

‘One sin to count against me all these 
years! One sin—and I have repented. 
I’ve come home.” 
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“Not one sin. Ten thousand. You 
left me to work for her—you know where 
your money went—even before she was 
born. I hadn’t clothes enough for her. 
I bought her the coarsest, the cheapest. 
I’ve worked for her—lI’ve fought.” 

She began to shake with dry sobs. 

“ But surely, your father,” he began. 

“ My father ” She turned toward 
him. 

“Do you know we’ve lived on your 
pension and what I could earn—that and 
nothing else?”’ she said steadily. 

Colonel Macross sat down heavily. 

‘““T did not know,” he said. 

“What shall we do now?” she said. 











“What's to be done? Have you- “au 
He shook his head. 
“A few thousands—a very few. But 


I’m not too old to work, Marian; let me 
see our daughter.” 

He rose and came toward her again. 
She caught the odor of liquor on his 


breath. Her face twitched as if she had 
lost control of her muscles. 

“ Sit down,” she whispered. “ Wait— 
wait!” 


She brushed back a lock of hair and 
glanced about the room, seeing nothing 
till her eyes fell on the portrait of Bob 
Macross. 

“'There’s Lindsley’s father,” she said. 
“She has been taught to love him. He 
is her hero. Are you going to kill him 
again for her?” 

“You’re mad, Marian. I have come 
home to her with a father’s love in my 
heart.” 

She laughed shrilly. 

“And your father’s 
other children?” 

“\ man doesn’t love 
derstand how different all that 
always loved you.” 

She turned with a choking sound in 
her throat and went to the window, fling- 
ing the curtains back. The _ light 
streamed in on an old man, battered, 
worn, coarsened, Her hands went out 
to him. 

“Oh, Bob!’ 


love for your 





can’t you un- 
is? 


she cried. “ After all 
these years!’ 
He held her hands and looked at her 
closely. 
“You haven’t changed,” he - said. 
“ You could still queen it among them all 
as you did in the old days. I know I’ve 
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been wrong, Marian, but after this—on 
my honor.” 

She wrenched her hands away. Linds- 
ley was laughing with Brewster at the 
gate. 


“You can’t have her,” she said. “It’s 
too late. Go away again—oh, go! 





It isn’t Lindsley alone 
it’s the money. We'd have it all to pay 
back—we couldn’t live. Go away.” 

“From you and my daughter?” 

“Oh, yes, ves. Just for a little while 
till I can think what to do—till you can 
find something somewhere. We could 
come to you. Don’t tell Lindsley.” 

“T must. A father’s love has_ its 
claims.” 

She turned on him pale with fury. 

“Tf you tell her,” she panted, “ (ll 
tell her the whole story. I'll make her 
understand. I'll break her heart with it, 
I’ll make her ashamed to be a Macross. 
She won’t be able to understand what a 
father’s love is, but I’ll make her know 
what a man’s honor is worth. I’ll make 
you a thousand times more dead to her 
than you were before. ‘I’ll teach her to 
hate you if it kills her!” 

Lindsley opened the hall door. Mrs. 
Macross looked straight at her husband 
for a moment. 

“Lindsley,” she called, ‘come in 
here. We have a visitor I want you to 
meet.” 

Lindsley came into the room. She had 
never looked more like Bob Macross to 
her mother. 

“It is Colonel Richards,” Mrs. Ma- 
cross went on. “ He knew your father 
years ago, dear.” 

Lindsley swept the old man with a 
glance and came forward smiling, Mrs. 
Macross’s daughter. 

‘““T am so glad to know you,” she said. 
“T’ve seen so few people who knew 


Don’t you see? 


’ 


father. He was a wonderful man, wasn’t 
he?” 
Colonel Macross held her hand and 


looked at her steadily. 

“ Do you think I look like my father?” 
she asked. 

“You look more like your mother, I 
think,” he answered slowly. 

Lindsley seated herself on the sofa be- 
side her mother. 

“Were you ever with father in any of 
his engagements?” she asked. 
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“Colonel Richards was at Chicka- 
mauga,” said Mrs. Macross. 

Lindsley’s eyes lighted. 

“That was the time—they charged 
seventeen times over the same ground 
without stopping to pick up the wounded. 
And you were there! Oh, Colonel Rich- 
ards, tell me how father looked that day.” 

“TI didn’t see him,” said Colonel Ma- 
cross huskily. ‘‘ You don’t see much at 
times like that. You just go ahead.” 

“Like father,” said Lindsley. The 
light died out of her eyes as she looked 
at the old man. ‘“ How very long ago 
that was.” 

She spoke with an effort of separating 
the old man from the vision of her 
father. Colonel Macross lowered his 
eyes. 

“Ts this your first visit to Gordons- 
ville?” Lindsley went on. 


Colonel Macross half rose from his - 
chair. 
“Ves, it’s Colonel Richards’s first 


visit,’ said Mrs. Macross, ‘‘ and we must 
do what we can to make it a pleasant 
one. Run and tell Nicey that the colonel 
will stay to tea with us.” 

After Lindsley left the room, neither 
the husband nor the wife spoke. Colonel 
Macross crossed the room to look at the 
portrait of ‘“ Fighting Bob.” A sword 
swung by a faded silk sash hung under 
it. Mrs. Macross watched him with an 
agony of fear in her eyes. 

He was still gazing at the sword when 
Lindsley returned, and he fell into anec- 
dotes of war days, of frontier life. Like 
a golden thread the glory of Bob Ma- 


cross ran through them all. = Mrs. 
Macross sat silent. He was_ build- 
ing for Lindsley an image of her 


father glorified beyond the girl’s dreams. 
It was a Galahad he was shaping for 
her, and a Lancelot had been the highest 
her mother had taught her. 

He talked vividly, speaking with voice, 
with face, with gesture. Mrs. Macross’s 
eves followed his left hand. He held it 
with fingers loosely curled, concealing, 
even in his eagerness, its defect—a mis- 
sing little finger. There was more of 
the father Lindsley knew in the missing 
finger than in the whole body of the man 
who spoke. 

They went presently into the dining- 
Colonel Macross sat facing the 


room. 
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‘Nicey about it. 
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little water-color sketch, and Mrs. Ma- 
cross caught Lindsley’s eyes turning from 
it to the old man. It was a vaguely 
troubled look, but no hint of suspicion in 
it. To her there was no likeness in the 
smiling, debonair picture to the furrowed 
face of the old soldier. Twenty years of 
other standards were writ large in his 
eyes and in the lines about his mouth, 
graven deeper than his smile had power 
to efface. 

Mrs. Macross’s hands moved steadily 
about their accustomed tasks. She saw 
the lamplight gleam on them and realized 
that they were beautiful. What Lindsley 
and Colonel Macross were saying she 
did not hear, but she noticed a nicked 
place in a cup and decided to speak to 
It was old china and 
valuable. 

After tea they talked for a little time 
in the drawing-room. Mrs. Macross 
spoke now and again, gently, graciously 
smiling. She could not remember how 
far sound travels in a second. One sees 
the lightning flash and later hears the 
thunder. She recalled hearing some one 
say years ago that no man hears the bul- 
let that kills him. Who could have said 
that? It was—there he sat where he had 
been sitting for all eternity—Bob Ma- 
cross. Once it was in her mind to cry 
out the truth to Lindsley. A moment 
afterward she was standing, smiling as 
Colonel Macross said good night. It 
seemed hours before he spoke. 

“T cannot tell you, my dear child, 
what a privilege it has been to me to see 
you,” he said. “TI fear I shall not be 
able to repeat the pleasure. I am leav- 
ing to-night, and I am an old man.” 

He came nearer the girl. 

“As your father’s old comrade, may 
I kiss you good-by?” 

Mrs. Macross drew a deep breath as he 
kissed Lindsley’s forehead. At the door 
he held Mrs. Macross’s hands for a mo- 
ment. 

“In all probability I shall never see 
you again, either,” he said, raising the 
hand to his lips. His eyes were wet. 

When the outer door had closed after 
him, Lindsley turned smiling to her 
mother. 

“How tired you look, dear,” she said. 
“These old gentlemen never know when 
they’ve talked enough. I suppose he 
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must have left the army years ago. He 
didn’t seem like a man who had ever 
been an officer, did he?” 


IV 


30B Macross’s footsteps had died 
away down the street some minutes be- 
fore, and Mrs. Macross sat, listening, as 
always thereafter she must listen, for 
their return. ‘The first numbness of the 
shock was passing. As Lindsley chat- 
tered before leaving her for the night, 
Mrs. Macross, from minute to minute, 
could not tell how much longer the im- 
pulse to cry out, to beat her hands against 
her head, to give way entirely, might be 
resisted. 

The pain of awakening reason was in- 
tolerable. She caught her hands at a 
trick new to them. They were writhing 
and twisting in each other. That must 
be the way people wrung their hands. 
It was precisely the movement Lindsley 
used when she rubbed cold cream in. 

Mrs. Macross laughed suddenly. She 
had not heard what Lindsley was saying. 
The girl, brushing her hair before the 
mirror, looked over her shoulder and 
smiled. 

“Tt was funny, wasn’t it?” she said. 
“Mr. Brewster thought he ought to tell 
me for my own good, but I’ve seen Judge 
Gordon going into the very saloon. I 
don’t see why it’s any worse for Willy 
to do it than it is for the judge. Mr. 
Brewster’s so good he makes you feel 
lonesome.” 

Was it the click of the gate-latch? 
No, the footsteps passed. [Far away 
Mrs. Macross heard the roar of the 
north-bound train=—the last train of the 
night. Was Bob Macross stepping into 
a car now? Had he missed the train? 
She held her breath till the roar began 
again. It sank to a distant thunder, a 
muffled roar, a faint whisper, and died 
away. ‘The pine-tree beside her window 
rapped sharply against the house. It 
sounded like a knock. 

Lindsley stopped talking. 

“T hadn’t thought of it,’ Mrs. Ma- 
cross said vaguely. 

“Thought of what?” Lindsley asked. 

“ Dear me!” answered her mother. “ I 
was dozing.” 

Lindsley kissed her and went slowly 
to the door. Did she mean to turn slowly 


and say she knew? How could she fail 
to know when the swing of her own 
shoulder was Bob Macross’s? She flung 
out her arms and yawned. 

“ B-r-r-h! I’m sleepy!” She said. 
‘Good night.” 

Mrs. Macross was alone. ‘Till Linds- 
ley ceased to move about in the next 
room she sat as she had been sitting. In 
a little while, when Lindsley was asleep, 
she would give way. She undressed and 
turned back the covers of her bed. A 
fit of trembling seized her and she 
dressed again, caught up a cloak, and 
stood listening. From the half open 
door of Lindsley’s room came the sound 
of deep, regular breathing. She stole 
into the room and tucked the covers 
closer about the girl’s throat. Lindsley 
stirred a little. Mrs. Macross stretched 
an arm above her protectingly. Linds- 
ley was her all—all hers. 

Lindsley stiired again. Mrs. Macross 
went out silently, down the stairs, and 
along the lower hall to a side door. The 
key moved harshly under her fingers, 
and she waited, an explanation ready on 
her lips. Nicey had left a table-cloth 
on the line. She was going to bring it 
in. 

The house was very still as she closed 
the door behind her and went down the 
steps. At the corner of the lawn, di- 
rectly on the street, was the small build- 
ing which had been her father’s office. 
She was running to him now as she had 
run with every small trouble of her 
childhood. 

“Father! Father!” she called under 
her breath. 

The office-door gave under her fingers 
and she groped for her father’s old desk, 
his chair. 

“() father! O God!” she whispered, 
and sank sobbing beside the chair. 

The light of the street-lamp outside 
streamed, flickering, through the dusty, 
uncurtained window. ‘The books on the 
shelves were as her father had left them. 
His chair and desk had never been 
moved. The place was full of him. He 
had never failed her in the old girlish 
days, and now, long after he had gone, 
she was telling him the story of her 
womanhood for the first time. She had 
spared him when Bob Macross was sup- 
posed to have died, and afterward, be- 
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cause he was an old man and he loved 
her—because, too, he was a man and she 
a woman, and she felt bitterly that he 
could not understand. He would have 
expected a wife to forgive. 

She had forgiven Bob. The wider out- 
look of maturity had taught her the truth 
against which her early wifehood had so 
bitterly rebelled. She had learned to 
believe in Bob’s love, and to accept that 
eternal difference between a man’s love 
and a woman’s. Loving her, he had 
been untrue—but /oving her. 

She had come even to pity him as a 
mother pities. He had been helpless in 
the grasp of his temperament, and _ his 
temperament had made him the ideal sol- 
dier he was. 

Some one was coming up the street. 
She got to her feet and stood beside the 
window. It was late ‘for any one to 
be passing, unless—the man stopped be- 
fore the house, his hand on the gate. He 
looked up at Lindsley’s window, and 
threw a kiss. Mrs. Macross heard him 
laugh shrilly as he walked on. He 
lurched a little as he came. The light of 
the street-lamp fell on his face. It was 
Willy Van Ardsdale. 

Mrs. Macross watched him as_ he 
passed on. Something to look at kept 
her from thinking, and : she must think— 
she must find a way out for Lindsley. 
A flood of bitterness against Bob Ma- 
cross swept over her. How was Lindsley 
to be saved from him? He had been dead 
so long—so long forgiven. Yet—she 
seemed always to have known he would 
come back. Because of that knowl- 
edge she had lived day by day, never 
looking ahead, never planning for Linds- 
ley’s future. What, in God’s name, was 
to be done? 

She fell to thinking of her father 
again. The room seemed to ring with 
his voice. 

“T have played a big game,” he had 
said when last he sat in that chair. “ A 
big game, my dear.” 

Mrs. Macross drew her cloak closer 
about her. A letter fell from the pocket. 
She replaced it, and paused, with her 
fingers still holding it, for Mrs. Beau- 
champ, who had written it, was the only 
one of her Washington friends with 
whom she had kept in touch. 

‘How much longer are you going to 


stay buried out there?” she recalled the 
words of the letter. ‘‘ Do you mean to 
let Lindsley marry without even a 
glimpse of the world?” 

The rest of the letter came back. But 
there was no money, and Lindsley was 
a mere child. Mrs. Macross had even 
smiled at the idea of marriage for her 
daughter—she was so young. Perhaps 
some day—and now Bob Macross had 
come back—he would always come back. 
How long a time could she count on 
him? There was nothing to hold him 
in Mexico. He knew the way back to 
her—he wanted Lindsley—he wanted a 
home. His few thousands—why, her fa- 
ther’s library was worth a few thousands. 

Mrs. Macross closed the door of the 
office behind her and went back to her 
room. It was near morning now, and 
very cold. She crept into her bed and 
lay staring into the dark. 

“A big game,” her father had said; 
and she was his daughter. 

Slowly the chill light of the winter 
morning turned the black into gray. In 
the hush and the dimness familiar ob- 
jects loomed, colorless and unreal. There 
was no life, no joy in the coming of the 
day, only the slow, painful lessening of 
the shadows. 

Mrs. Macross’s eyes fell on her desk. 
In one of the drawers, she remembered, 
were the old address-books, the visiting- 
list, the few links which bound the life 
of her father’s time to the present. She 
pushed the covers away from her and 
stood beside the bed. 

The movement had been abrupt. For 
an interminable moment she was con- 
scious that her heart nolonger beat. The 
room was black again and she was fall- 
ing. She seemed to have been falling 
longer than she could remember. Then 
she was staring at the gray ceiling. 

She lay for a moment unable to think, 
conscious that she could not move 
her hands, conscious of an intolerable 
fear. How long had it been since she 
fell? Had days passed? Or seconds? 

Thought returned with a throbbing 
rush that seemed to tear her brain. In 
all her life she had never before been un- 
conscious. This time of blackness 
seemed to cut her life squarely in two. 

She remembered that her mother had 
died in such way as this, suddenly, hur- 
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ried out of the world without a cry or 
word. Her hands twitched and became 
a living part of her again. She rose 
cautiously, clinging to the bed. The fall 
had not bruised her body, but it had 
shaken her soul. 

Lindsley stirred in the next room. 
Mrs. Macros: lay down again with closed 
eyes. Out of the darkness two blows 
had fallen. Before either should fall 
again how long, how short was the time 
left to her? 


V 


GENERAL JACQUEMINOT’S fam.’ is em- 
balmed in the heart of a rose; Lord 
Brougham’s monument is a carriaz>. 
Franklyn Lindsley added no word to the 
world’s vocabulary. 

Many a man gains a statue through 
dying at the right moment ; Lindsley for- 
feited his by living after a republic which 
is not so much ungrateful as short of 
memory had forgotten him. Men who 
have deserved less have endured in bronze 
and stone. Nothing remains of Linds- 
ley’s greatness but a vague tradition, the 
echo of a name. It is recalled that he 
was a statesman, and saying “ statesman ”’ 
one avoids naming him committally as of 
the House, the Senate, or the Cabinet. 
He belonged to his day, and he never 
achieved a nickname. 

Fashionable Washington has swept to 
the north and west of the street in which 
he lived, as a generation earlier it over- 
flowed to the north of the old “ first 
ward,” but the neighborhood is still 
“good”? in the Washington sense of the 
word. Apartment buildings have not in- 
vaded it, and only here and there has a 
boarding-house crept quietly in. The 
architecture is not varied. Each house 
bears a family resemblance to its neigh- 
bor, but possesses a certain individuality 
of its own. Washington houses were 
never struck off in block-long brown-stone 
editions. In Lindsley’s street they be- 
long to the same school, but are not 
replicas. Mrs. Beauchamp is accus- 
tomed to say of them that they possess 
marked distinction because they are with- 
out marked differences, and repetition 
has given her saying the authority of an 
epigram. 

“New Washington,” she always adds, 
“is all difference and no distinction.” 


She was saying this to her son over the 
luncheon-table on a day in December, 
and he received it, as he did all her 
speeches, with grave deference, pausing 
a moment to consider it before he replied. 
Henry Beauchamp’s manner gave impor- 
tance to any speech addressed to him. 
He never listened lightly. 

“And will Mrs. Macross prefer dif- 
ference or distinction?” he inquired. 

Mrs. Beauchamp went on_ without 
heeding him. She seldom paid serious 
attention to any speeches but her own, 
and the conviction that Henry could be 
trusted to say the right thing left her free 
to pay no attention to what he said. 

““T wish I knew how much money she 
has. She speaks vaguely of fortunate 
investments, but he couldn’t have left 
her much, could he?” 

Henry Beauchamp appeared to turn 
the matter over in his mind. 

“Who do you mean?” he asked. 

“You said ‘who,’ didn’t you?” an- 
swered his mother. “It’s a comfort to 
me, Henry. You always look as if you 
were going to say ‘ whom,’ and I couldn’t 
live up to you if you did. I always de- 
test people who say ‘whom’ and ‘It 


is I.’ They invariably curl their little 
fingers when they hold a cup. I meant 
her father. Of course Bob Macross 


hadn’t anything to leave.” 

“He left her the earth,” said Henry, 
with unexpected promptness. ‘“ That’s 
something.” 

‘““He never had anything but his pay. 
I remember there was a special bill for 
a pension for her. I always wondered 
what on earth Bob Macross would have 
been if there hadn’t been a war. Gautier 
says something about the position or 
something or other of a Columbus who 
hadn’t discovered his America, or some- 
thing of the sort, I forget just what. 
Bob Macross was a lawless person, and 
the war gave him a chance to be lawless 
in a perfectly lawful way. I didn’t mean 
him, though, I meant Senator Lindsley. 
He ought to have made money, but he 
was constitutionally honest, or stupid, 
which amounts to the same thing.” 

“Perhaps,” said Henry, thoughtfully, 
“he cared for higher things than money.” 

Mrs. Beauchamp focused her attention 
on him. 

“What mean?” she 
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asked, almost pausing for a_ reply. 
“You've always had money enough, 
Henry Beauchamp, to be able to despise 
wealth. Lindsley hadn’t. He ought to 
have made money—and of course he did, 
in a way, but I don’t believe he had much 
to leave. I believe Marian Macross has 
come back to Washington to marry her 
daughter off. Of course, she won't say 
so, but her wanting to take a house looks 
like it, doesn’t it? If she really wanted 
Lindsley Macross just to see Washington, 
there are hotels.” 

“Yes, there are hotels,” said Henry, 
with an air of recalling their number. 

Mrs. Beauchamp nodded after a pause. 

“We're going to look at them. Oh, 
you said hotels, didn’t you? Of course 
[ didn’t mean hotels. I meant houses. 
I wish you’d telephone to the stable. I 
told her I’d send for them.” 

“The houses?” asked Henry gravely. 

‘‘She said she had keys to several, and 
they were to be ready at two or at three, 
I forget which. However, it doesn’t 
make much difference. We sha’n’t have 
time to see many. I wonder if they’re 
much alike.” 

“In a general way, possibly,” 
mured Henry. 

“Tf she’s like either she’ll be good- 
looking,” Mrs. Beauchamp. went on. 
Henry’s replies never startled her into 
attention as his silences would have done. 
“Bob Macross was the handsomest man 
of his day, and Marian always had an 
Most Western girls are all r’s and 
I’ve always been glad I hadn’t 
You can’t 


’ 


’ 


mur- 


air. 
bounce. 
a daughter, for that reason. 
tell a thing about girls these days.’ 

She rose from the table. 

“T wouldn’t if I could,” 
Henry, opening the door for her. 
isn’t nice to tell things.” 

The speech hung in the air, floated 
about the bounds of Mrs. Beauchamp’s 
preoccupation, and _ ultimately sank 
through it to her consciousness. It dis- 
turbed her. Henry had always been so 
satisfactory to talk to. She trembled for 
her comfort. Listening would be such 
an exertion if Henry meant to begin say- 
ing things that had the sound of clever- 
ness. 

“Tf he does say things,” she decided, 
comforting herself, ‘‘ I can repeat them. 
I wonder I never noticed it before.” 
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The speech was still in her m’nd when 
Mrs. Macross and Lindsley came in. 

“Henry and I were speaking of your 
daughter a moment ago,” she said, after 
she had greeted them. “I can’t quite 
remember what he said, but it was about 
girls in general. This is Henry, 
Marian.” 

Mrs. Macross put out her hand to him. 

‘“[ helped your mother cry over you 
when your curls were cut,” she said. 
“But I wasn’t here to join her in tears 
when you were promoted to trousers.” 

Mrs. Beauchamp was holding Linds- 
ley’s hand and patting it softly. 

‘““You’ve never had to lose your curls, 
my dear,” she said. ‘‘ They’re like your 
father’s. It’s one of the advantages of 
being a girl—having curls, I mean. 
This is my son Henry. She’s not like 
you, Marian, and yet she is. Resem- 
blances are so odd. Now, Henry Beau- 
champ’s precisely like his father’s maiden 
aunt, who never had any children at all, 
and not in the least like either his father 
or me. Family traits do come out so. 
Aunt Maria was devoted to gardens, and 
Henry’s something over at the Agricul- 
tural Department. I’m never quite sure 
what it is, but it has to do with culti- 
vating something—forests or entomology 
or something of the sort.” 

Henry murmured a more exact defini- 
tion of his avocation. 

“Have you the keys?” Mrs. Beau- 
champ asked. 

“T have the key,’ answered Mrs. 
Macross. “ The key to the house where 
we lived so long. The agent tells me it 
is to be let furnished. I hadn’t expected 
such good fortune. If I can live there, 
it will be like the old days. We shall be 
neighbors again.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Beauchamp. “I 
don’t believe a thing’s been changed, not 
even the plumbing. I always say that 
the Lindsley house and mine are the only 
places in Washington where a cut-glass 
chandelier is still lived up to. The peo- 
ple who lived in the house last were from 
Chicago or Colorado or somewhere out 
there. They’ve built out on Massachu- 
setts Avenue. The woman always says 
‘Yes, ma’am’ when you speak to her. 
But I think they never owned the house. 
I’m sure it can’t be furnished—at least 
not comfortably.” 
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Mrs. Macross responded to the implied 
question. 

“T sha’n’t mind adding a few things,” 
she said. ‘It will mean so much to be 
at home again.” 

“ Still, you ought to look at some other 
houses first. I don’t believe in taking a 
thing just because it’s exactly what you 
want until you’ve looked around a little. 
Besides, I know they ask a perfectly un- 
reasonable price for it.” 

Mrs. Macross’s eyes turned to Lindsley. 

“T am willing to pay the price,” she 
said. “I promised to meet the agent at 
the house and talk it over. The ;.cesent 
owner has agreed to repaper most of the 
rooms. The rest can be managed, I 
think.” 

A vivid curiosity burned in Mrs. Beau- 
champ’s eye, but Marian Lindsley had 
never been given to confidences and 
Marian Macross was not a person to be 
questioned. 

“You're not busy, are you, this after- 
noon?” Mrs. Beauchamp asked of 
Henry. “Of course, you never are. 
You can’t be cultivating anything at this 
time of the year. If you aren’t, wouldn’t 
Lindsley like to walk over to the Cor- 
coran Gallery or the Monument or some- 
where of the sort with you? I know she 
would. I want to talk to her mother.” 

“T shall be very glad to go——” 
Lindsley began a little timidly. Henry 
Beauchamp was so different from Willy 
Van Ardsdale. She was not sure of her 
ground. The pretty confusion of her 
half smile pleased Henry. 

“T shali be honored,” 
dignity. 

“Well, go, then,” 
said, dismissing them. 

Lindsley paused at the door to look 
back at her mother. Her eyes met Mrs. 
Macross’s, for a moment, candidly, 
adoringly, and then she turned away. 

A white rose was tucked carelessly 
into the front of her bodice, and before 
they descended the stoop she held it be- 
tween her teeth while she buttoned her 
jacket and adjusted her furs. It was just 
a moment’s picture, but as she fastened 
the flower in the clasp of her lynx scarf 
she felt surer of herself. Henry Beau- 
champ was no longer-Henry Beauchamp. 
He was merely a man. She wished that 
Willy Van Ardsdale could see him—and 


he said with 
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the wish was the last thought she ever 
bestowed on Willy. 


VI 


Mrs. Macross and Mrs. Beauchamp 
turned in at the gate of the Lindsley 
house. They belongec to a day when 
haste was inelegant ana elegance an end 
to be striven for; a day when women en- 
tered a drawing-room floating, not gal- 
loping. 

Both were well dressed, but with a dif- 
ference. Mrs. Macross had a genius for 
clothes; Mrs. Beauchamp—an excellent 
dressmaker. 

Mrs. Beauchamp was a head the taller, 
as she was a decade the elder. She had 
a commanding presence and the spirit of 
a follower. All her life she had moved 
along the line of least resistance. In 
speech she obeyed the law of inertia. 

Usually when she began to talk she 
kept on talking until something outside 
her own volition stopped her; but with 
Mrs. Macross, she frequently listened of 
her own accord. 

“Twenty years, isn’t it, since you went 
down this walk last?” she asked. 

“Twenty years,” answered Mrs. 
“Father stood in the door.” 

For a moment she seemed to see him 
standing there. He had played a great 
game—a great game. 

“Tt was a lovely wedding,” Mrs. 
Beauchamp went on. “I always say you 
and Bob were the handsomest couple I 
ever saw. He was a man, my dear.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Macross scarcely 
audibly, “ he was a man.” : 

“T don’t think the outside needs paint- 
ing—the window-sills, I mean,” Mrs. 
3eauchamp decided. “ Your father was 
a handsome man, too. Lindsley has a 
smile like his. They were big in his day 
—the men. Big things made them. You 
can’t expect fads to make anything but 
faddists. That’s all the men are now. 
Henry Beauchamp’s not half the man his 
father was.” 

‘He seems to be very like Mr. Beau- 
champ,” said Mrs. Macross. 

“That’s because you never knew Aunt 
Maria. I hope the agent’s not here first. 
He’d hypnotize you into forgetting 
things. I know their ways.” She stopped 
at the top of the steps. “‘ Unlock the 
door and go in first, Mariati,” she said. 
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Mrs. Macross’s steps echoed hollowly 
in the empty hall. She had gone out of 
the door twenty years ago trippingly. She 
came back halting. For a moment her 
walk was an awkward limp; then she 
turned with her dipping, wave-like motion 
into the drawing-room. Years of tran- 
sient guests had robbed the house of its 
spirit. The chairs, the pictures, the tables 
were the mere characterless belongings 
of a furnished house. She walked to the 
window and raised the shade slowly 
before she turned, smiling, to Mrs. 
Beauchamp. 

“Tt is in better repair than I ex- 
pected,” she said. ‘ You see, it will need 
very little. I should like to have it as 
nearly as possible just as it was in father’s 
day. I kept most of the best things when 
I sold the Gordonsville house. I can 
pick up what else I need here.” 

“You sold your home?” Mrs. Beau- 
champ asked in some surprise. 

Mrs. Macross was examining the wall- 
paper. 

“Oh, yes,” she said carelessly. “TI 
didn’t care to be annoyed by renting it, 
and a shut house goes to wrack and ruin 
so soon. Property rents for almost noth- 
ing in Gordonsville, and I had rather a 
good offer for the place. I don’t believe 
Lindsley will ever care to go back. 
Shall we go into the dining-room?”’ 

The house, after the fashion of its day, 
was three rooms deep, the dining-room at 
the back overlooking a small garden and 
a deserted stable. Wainscoting of black 
walnut in narrow panels surrounded the 
room, broken only by the tall doors and 
the white marble mantel. The room was 
stately, if somber, the ceiling a little too 
high, the woodwork a little too massive. 

“That mirror over the mantel is new,” 
said Mrs. Beauchamp. “ Your father’s 
picture always hung there.” 

“T shall hang it there again—there, 
or in the study. Colonel Macross’s por- 
trait will do nicely opposite. The room 
always seated a dozen very comfortably, 
didn’t it? Father never cared for large 
dinners. I’ve brought Nicev back with 
me, by the way, to cook for us—the 
woman father brought home from the 
White Sulphur, you remember.” 

Mrs. Beauchamp nodded. 

“With a good cook you ought to be an 
immense success,” she said. ‘ Foreign- 
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ers take our Declaration of Independence 
seriously, and it leaves them nothing to 
distinguish us by but our dinners. We 
are all equals to them, but some of us 
feed them better than others. I remem- 
ber Nicey.” 

“T wonder whether any one else in 
Washington will,” said Mrs. Macross. 

‘“Nobody in Washington remembers 
anything. You’—she looked at Mrs. 
Macross with some hesitation—“ you will 
have to begin all over, Marian.” 

Mrs. Macross smiled undisturbed. 

“T expect to,” she said. ‘“ Lindsley 
and I will be strangers to begin with. 
I scarcely know a dozen people all told.” 

“That really makes it easier. You 
won’t have anybody to drop. And you 
haven’t the handicap of being a Con- 
gressman’s wife or an old resident— 
residenter, they always say in Washing- 


ton. Of course, in a way, you are an 
old resident. Your mother was a cave- 
dweller.” 

The expression was new to Mrs. 
Macross. 

“The old families, my dear. Mr. 
Beauchamp was a cave-dweller. His 


great-grandfather was born in George- 
town, and his mother always made a 
point of not knowing whether Congress 
was in session or not. They were a power 
once—the cave-dwellers, I mean—but 
their day is over. They take themselves 
so seriously, poor dears! Amanda Briggs 
gives a ball once a year and opens it 
with prayer.” 

Mrs. Macross laughed. 

‘““T remember her,” she said. 

“ Her niece married a Congressman,” 
Mrs. Beauchamp went on. “It was a 
fearful blow, to Amanda, but the girl 
has really got on. Isn’t that an initial 
on the window? B? Oh, yes. A family 
named Brown had the house for a while 
—Western people, I think. They began 
with Capitol Hill and the Chinese lega- 
tion, and stopped here on their way to 
St. John’s and the British embassy. I re- 
member when Mrs. Brown kept the 
Secretary of Agriculture’s card in a case 
except on her at home days. Then she 
kept it on top of the tray in the hall.” 

“You are a gossip, Maria Beau- 
champ,” said Mrs. Macross. “ You al- 
ways were. And what you are trying to 
find out is just what my ’’—she looked 
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at Mrs. Beauchamp frankly—“ my plan 
of campaign is. It sounds brutal, doesn’t 
it? Don’t fancy for a moment that I 
don’t know things have changed since 
my day. Perhaps I shall be—who knows? 
—a climber. Let’s go up-stairs.” 

Together they explored the upper 
floors. ‘The house lacked everywhere the 
color that occupation would give it. It 
was nowhere shabby. Mrs. Macross 
stopped before the door of the upper 
room which had been her father’s study, 
and laid her hand on the knob. 

“Tt is locked,” she said, but in the 
dim light she seemed not to have moved 
her hand. 

In the drawing-room they found the 
agent waiting for them. Mrs. Macross 
did not haggle over details, and suggested 
no lowering of the price. 

“Ts it customary to pay in advance or 
by the quarter?” she asked. 

“We prefer it in advance, but there’s 
no fixed custom,” the agent answered. 
“Quarterly payments will be perfectly 
satisfactory.” 

“T think I might as well settle it all 
in advance,” Mrs. Macross said, “ and 
have it off my mind. I should be con- 
stantly forgetting just when the rent was 
due. I shall send you a check to- 
morrow, and I can feel assured that the 
alterations will be begun at once?” 

The agent bowed deferentially. Mrs. 
Macross passed out of the door a person 
of unlimited credit. “The best Washing- 
ton had to offer was hers to command by 
virtue of that carelessly offered check in 
advance. 

The transaction was not without effect 
on Mrs. Beauchamp. She herself would 
have preferred quarterly, even monthly, 
payments. The difficulties of Marian’s 
position as a newcomer were in her mind 
sensibly diminished. The fortunate in- 
vestments must have been very fortunate 
indeed. She walked home with Mrs. 
Macross, listening to a quite unusual ex- 
tent. 

Mrs. Beauchamp had never greatly 
cared for society, and had always been 
devoutly thankful for the lack of a 
daughter. Henry did not require chap- 
eronage, and she had been able to look 
on at the struggles of other mothers with 
indolent amusement. She foresaw that 
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Marian and her daughter would add vast- 
ly to her interest. 

“She didn’t even hint that I might do 
something for Lindsley,’ she reflected 
aloud to Henry, later in the day. “ She’ll 
step right in where she stepped out. 
There’s something about her, Henry, de- 
cidedly there is. She’s not a climber. 
She was born arrived. Did the girl bore 
you?” 

“Not at all,” said Henry. ‘‘ She seems 
a very natural, unspoiled little thing.” 

“She isn’t—not little, I mean. She 
has the faculty of looking little, just as 
her mother always had the faculty of 
looking tall. I noticed it at once. She 
speaks of Bob as Colonel Macross! I 
always fancied there was something of 
the sort—there usually was with the 
Macrosses. I really think she’d prefer I 
didn’t do anything for Lindsley. It 
would look as if she needed it.” 

Henry assented dutifully. 

“T really don’t know,” Mrs. Beau- 
champ went on. “I don’t think she’d 
mind, though. What is the name of that 
newspaper woman who interviews you 
sometimes?” 

“ Miss Demslow.” 
Mrs. Beauchamp merely nodded. 


From her hotel window Mrs. Macross 
watched the twilight fade on the snow- 
covered square across the street. She 
was content with her day. <A thousand 
memories came crowding back, till the 
years of exile dwindled to the span of 
a dull hour indistinctly recalled. She 
was taking up her life where she had 
dropped it in Franklyn Lindsley’s time, 
and the way lay smooth and pleasant 
before her. 

The equestrian statue in the square 
loomed, masked by the twilight, myste- 
rious in the dusk. The paths were al- 
most deserted. A street-lamp flared out 
suddenly at the corner, and the shadow 
of a man fell across the snow. Mrs. 
Macross’s eyes clung to the shadow and 
the man, and she started from her chair. 
He was standing, his hat raised in reve- 
rent salute of the bronze rider. The 
shadow of his broad _ shoulders, _ his 
slouch hat, his lifted arm, lay along the 
path, pointing menacingly to the window 
where she stood. 
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After the painting by Edmund H. Osthaus 


A PAINTER OF DOGS 


BY CHARLES WISNER BARRELL 


EDMUND H. OSTHAUS, THE GERMAN-AMERICAN, WHO DOES 


NOT HUMANIZE THE CANINE CHARACTERISTICS BUT PAINTS 


THE DOG AS HE REALLY §8S=—THE ARTIST AND HIS WORK 


HE dog has been faithfully and 
adequately portrayed in literature, 

in such admirable studies as “ Rab and 
His Friends,” “A Dog of Flanders,” 
“ Bob, Son of Battle,” ‘‘ The Captain’s 
Dog,” “ The Call of the Wild,” ‘“ Our 
Friend, the Dog,” and ‘‘ White Fang,” 
not to mention a score or more of less 
pretentious character-sketches, equally 
true and delightful. Oddly enough, he 
has found among painters very few 
truthful delineators. Many artists have 
essayed to paint dogs occasionally, just as 
they have turned their hands to cows and 
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sheep and horses, but nearly always they 
have used the animals as foils for the 
accentuation of human characteristics, or 
as appropriate figures in landscapes, or 
they have boldly twisted canine attributes 
into all but human caricatures. 

On this last charge Landseer and J. G. 
Brown, who have gained such wide repu- 
tations, both can readily be accused. ‘The 
dogs of Landseer too often appear to 
express themselves in imitation of their 
master. He pictures them time and again 
as exhibiting particular phases of intelli- 
gence or emotion which he himself might 
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have expressed. J. G. Brown’s paintings 
have for years supplied a sort of pictorial 
propaganda for the amelioration of the 
condition of the street-dogs and their 
bootblack and newsboy masters. His 
canines are symbolic of the beauties of 
fidelity and love, blooming amid the 
squalid environment of the gutter. As 
such they are interesting, in a way, and 
have done much, I believe, to foster the 
spirit of kindness for dumb animals in 
children, but as serious depictions of 
canine character, neither they nor Land- 
seer’s Hogarthian studies measure up well 
with, say, Jack London’s splendid word- 
portrayal of Buck in “ The Call of the 
Wild.” The essence of canine character 
as differentiated from human character, a 
subtle distinction which London expresses 
so vividly, and which gives his dogs cer- 
tain strong, unidealized personalities, is 
lacking in the painted portraits of these 
so-called “ masters.” In the final analy- 
sis, their dogs, though perfectly drawn, 
are but visible reflections of the moods 
and temperaments of the artists them- 
selves. Their work has been done on 
the supposition that man is interested in 
the animal only as he sees his own traits 
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WORK 


nature. 


animal’s 
Hence, Landseer, Reichert, Brown, and 


reproduced in the 
their followers have given us canine 
studies in dignity and impudence, pride 
and humility, generosity and greed, fidel- 
ity, combativeness, gratitude, jealousy, 
benevolence, love. 

All sincere lovers of the dog resent 
this tendency toward humanizing the ani- 
mal. While they admit that he possesses 
a great many characteristics in common 
with man, they point to the fact that he 
has his own particular way of expressing 
these impulses, and that it is emphatically 
a dog’s way—therefore, they ask that the 
real animal be shown them, rather than a 
half-human creature masquerading in a 
canine body. Up to the present time, per- 
haps the only painter who has earnestly 
and successfully sought to realize this 
wish by devoting his life to the truthful, 
unidealized delineation of canine types is 
the German-American artist of Toledo, 
Ohio, Edmund H. Osthaus. 

A thorough sportsman himself, Mr. 
Osthaus has elected to paint various types 
of hunting-dogs, as he considers them the 
most intelligent and interesting =mem- 
bers of their family. He has sedulously 
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guarded against producing caricatures or 
humanized “‘ still-life’ studies, all of his 
canvases aiming to picture his models in 
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dogs which he himself has known and 


loved. ‘This is largely owing to the fact 
that they are pictured amid natural en- 


OFF 


After the painting by Edmund H. Osthaus 


the full flush and vigor of life—life of 
which the key-note is abounding vitality, 
expressing itself in splendid action. 


DOGS THAT ARE TRUE TO THEIR TYPE 


Beautiful and intelligent his dogs are, 


but not ideally so. They are so true to 
type that one seems to recognize in them 


vironment. ‘The artist is wise enough not 
to force his subjects to assume strange 
postures in order to attract attention. To 
depict with vividness and accuracy va- 
rious phases of the normal upsurge of 
the dog’s life is his joy and his artistic 
purpose. And owing to his successful 
achievement in this respect, to Edmund 
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H. Osthaus must be conceded the title of 
“ Art-Master of the Dog.” 

Mr. Osthaus is an American by adop- 
tion, having been born in Hildesheim, 
Hanover, Germany, August 5, 1858. His 
father was a rugged and swarthy gentle- 
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of determination, a painter the youth was 
bound he should be. -And at length he 
received a reluctant consent to his impor- 
tunities to enter the Academy at Diissel- 
dorf on six months’ probation. This was 
his first victory over circumstance, and 





THE 


COLD TRAIL 


. After the painting by Edmund H. Osthaus 


man-farmer and his mother an English- 
woman of much beauty and _ personal 
charm. From both parents the boy in- 
herited grim determination and a capacity 
for taking infinite pains. In addition to 
these characteristics came a strong pre- 
dilection for outdoor life and a habit of 
close observation. 

During his early youth young Osthaus 
spent most of his leisure with the shep- 
herds on the green hillsides near his 
home, making sketches of the sheep and 
the stray deer that occasionally ventured 
from the cover of the neighboring forest. 

It was the purpose of his practical 
father to have young Osthaus learn archi- 
tecture, for the noun “ artist ” in his mind 
was associated with the qualifying ad- 
jective “ impecunious ’—or its German 
equivalent. But, true to the family strain 





following up the advantage thus gained, 
he applied himself to his studies with 
such enthusiasm that he had earned the 
right to stay and complete the entire 
course. 


MR. OSTHAUS’S EARLY STRUGGLES 


In the meantime, leaving him in Ger- 
many to finish his studies, his parents 
embarked on a hazard of new fortunes 
with that unfortunate scion of the house 
of Hapsburg, the Archduke Maximilian, 
who had just begun his ill-starred en- 
deavor to establish a European dynasty in 
Mexico. During four tragic years they 
shared the hopes and _ privations of 
Maximilian, and were with him upon the 
day of his execution, barely escaping 
from Querétaro in time to save their 
own lives. ‘They fled across the border 
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to the United States, where they pro- 
ceeded to found a new home. 

Edmund Osthaus had meantime com- 
pleted his studies at the Diisseldorf 


SLOW 


Academy and had entered the atelier of 
Christian Kroner, a celebrated painter 
of forest scenery and wild game. He 
spent a year with Kréner, from whom he 
received many valuable suggestions in 
the principles of realistic handling. A 
close and loving student of nature, 
Kréner did much to deepen and clarify 
the young artist’s natural enthusiasm for 
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outdoor subjects. 


MUSIC 
After the painting by Edmund H. Osthaus 


which he could claim the most thorough 
acquaintance. ‘This was a lesson which 
Osthaus has never forgotten, and one of 
the vital charms in his work to-day is 
this, that he does not rely upon tricks 
or subterfuges of composition to atone 
for cloudy vision in his conceptions. 
Shortly ‘following the completion of 
his studies with Kréner, the young artist 


He impressed upon 
Osthaus the importance of regulating 
his ambitions and attempting to delineate 
only those phases of life and nature with 
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EARLY TRIALS 


After the painting by Edmund H. Osthaus 


received word from his parents in Amer- 
ica, who were now comfortably settled 
and desired him to join them. He sailed 
at once—this was in 1883—and after 
three years, which were for the most part 
spent in travel through the less settled 
regions of the country, made his perma- 
nent home in Toledo, Ohio. 

In the early autumn of 1885, while on 
a backwoods excursion in the forests of 
Wisconsin, Osthaus made the acquaint- 
ance of the humorist and art-lover, D. R. 
Locke, well known at the time by his pen- 
name, ‘ Petroleum V. Nasby.’” In the 
interests of art and education, Mr. Locke 
was about to found a school in his home 
city, to be called the Toledo Academy of 
Fine Arts. Liking the quiet and capable 
young artist, Mr. Locke soon afterward 
engaged him as head instructor of the 
institution. Mr. Osthaus retained this 
position until 1893, when he retired to 
devote his entire time to his own brush. 

The illustrations which accompany 


this sketch reproduce a few of Osthaus’s 
spirited and virile canvases. The paint- 
ing entitled “‘ Cast Off” is considered by 
many critics to be his finest and most 
characteristic piece of work. “Slow 
Music,” “My Old Coon Dog,” “ The 
Leaders,” ‘‘ Close Work,’ ‘“A_ First 
Effort,” and “ The Devil ‘Take the Hind- 
most” are the titles of half a dozen other 
equally vigorous and effective paintings. 

In addition to his skill in depiction of 
the dog personality, Ostaus shows a fine 
appreciation of open-air color values. 
His handling of his backgrounds leads 
one to think that he would, without ques- 
tion, have made a noteworthy reputation 
as a landscape painter if he had never 
limned a dog. In his canvas entitled 
“The Cold Trail,” the moist and shim- 
mering exhalations of the early morning 
are reproduced with such a lyric touch 
of reality as to steep one unconsciously in 
the cool, mysterious, and inspiring allure- 
ment of its atmosphere. 


REMORSE 


Wuat haunts me now that 


my years are done, 


And the days of my life grow few— 


The thing that I did? 


By the God of my soul, 


The thing that I did not do! 





Mary Eastwood Knevels 
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S. JAMESON, PREMIER OF CAPE COLONY 


From a photograth by Elliott & Fry, London 


“DR. 


JIM” 


BY HORACE GREEN 


THE VICISSITUDES OF A REMARKABLE CAREER—LEANDER STARR 


JAMESON’S EARLY SUCCESSES, 


HIS FALL AND PUNISHMENT 


AS LEADER OF THE DISASTROUS “RAID,” AND HIS SECOND 
RISE TO POLITICAL PLACE AND POWER IN SOUTH AFRICA 


PENNILESS Scottish doctor, a 
broken invalid in search of health, 

an adventurer in a savage country, the 
leader of a mad filibustering raid that 
excited the attention of the world, a con- 
vict in jail, and now prime minister of 
Cape Colony and the foremost political 





figure in South Africa—these are the 
chief stages in the astonishing career of 
Dr. Leander Starr Jameson. 

The rise of “ Dr. Jim” is really one 
of the most refreshing and encouraging 
events of the times we live in. Through- 
out his career the qualities that stick out 
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uke lighthouses are his splendid courage, 
his absolute freedom from humbug and 
pretense, and his unswerving loyalty to 
his friends. 

Jameson was the son of Scottish peo- 
ple in moderate circumstances, who had 
to make a sacrifice to send him to col- 
lege. He was always at the head of his 
class, but unaddicted to sports. Indeed, 
he was considered so delicate that it was 
thought he could not live long. In spite 
of physical weakness, he made his mark 
in the study of medicine at University 
College Hospital, in London, where he 
won a surgical scholarship and several 
silver medals. When he was graduated 
at London University, in 1875, he took 
the gold medal for medical jurispru- 
dence. He was given the degree of 
M.D. in 1877. By this time his health 
was so poor that he had to drop work 
and go on a sea voyage. A short time 
later he left England for South Africa, 
as the only hope of saving his life, and 
began the practise of his profession at 
Kimberley. During the following ten 
years he built up a strong reputation, 
and by 1888, when he reached the first 
turning-point in his career, he was earn- 
ing a large income and was recognized 
as the most skilful medical man in South 
Africa. 


“DR. JIM” AND CECIL RHODES 


One of Jameson’s earliest friends in 
South Africa was Cecil Rhodes. ‘The 
relationship between the two men, whose 
characters were singularly complement- 
ary, grew closer and closer with the 
years. In 1888 Rhodes was deep in his 
dreams for the development of South 
Africa north of the Transvaal. Jame- 
son believed in those dreams, and when 
Rhodes, seeking the right to mine gold 
in Mashonaland, desired a trustworthy 
envoy to visit the treacherous Loberfgula 
and secure the necessary concession, 
“Dr. Jim” undertook the task. His 
medical knowledge stood him in good 
stead with Lobengula. By relieving the 
great chief’s ailments the physician 
gained his end—and the concession be- 
came the basis upon which Rhodes and 
his friends secured the grant of the char- 
ter to the South African Company. 

“Dr. Jim” was from this time busy 
with enterprises connected with the open- 
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ing of the new territory. One journey 
of frightful hardships into the country 
of Chief Gungunhama, in 1890, filled 
his veins with fever which kept him ill 
at Cape Town for a long time. He had 
not thoroughly recovered when he was 
appointed administrator of Mashona- 
land—just in time to check the expan- 
sion of the Transvaal Boers, who had 
planned a great trek into the new terri- 
tory. Five thousand of their best fight- 
ing men were to go. ‘The Lord of 
Heaven, who governs everything, alone 
can prevent the trek from being made, 
and no man,” said Kruger. But a small 
force of police and regulars, under 
Colonel Goold-Adams and Dr. Jameson, 
headed off the Boers, without fighting, 
and turned them back into their own 
country. 

“Dr. Jim’s”’ next important work was 
to break the power of Lobengula and his 
Matabeles, who had. treacherously at- 
tacked the white settlers of Rhodesia. 
With a thousand men—and modern 
weapons—he brought the war to a quick 
end. Lobengula was killed, and the last 
important vestige of native strength in 
the South African spheres of British in- 
fluence disappeared. 

Meantime the struggle between Kru- 
gerism and Anglo-Saxon progress and 
civilization was rapidly drawing to a 
climax in the neighboring South African 
Republic. It is not necessary to re- 
vive here the issues of the bitter contro- 
versy that was ultimately settled by a 
great war. It is enough to say that un- 
der the régime then established in the 
Transvaal the foreign residents of Jo- - 
hannesburg, numbering something like 
sixty thousand people, were practically 
debarred from civil and political rights. 
Without going into the rights and 
wrongs of the matter, their position was 
one that Anglo-Saxons were not likely 
to endure indefinitely. A Reform Com- 
mittee was organized, its most important 
members being Cecil Rhodes’s brother, 
Colonel Frank Rhodes; an American en- 
gineer, John Hays Hammond; and an 
Irishman, Mr. Fitzpatrick, now Sir Percy 
Fitzpatrick. Finding legal methods of 
securing redress absolutely useless, the 
committee planned a revolution. 

In this plot Cecil Rhodes, then pre- 
mier of Cape Colony, became a partici- 
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pant, unpardonable as was such a course 
in his official position. Dr. Jameson en- 
tered into it still more actively and en- 
thusiastically. Indeed, his enthusiasm 
far outran his judgment. It had been 
arranged that when Johannesburg was 
ready for a rising, Jameson should come 
to its aid with a Rhodesian force; and 
during the month of December, 1895, 
he waited at Mafeking, on the Trans- 
vaal border, for the expected signal. 


THE FAMOUS JAMESON RAID 


The signal did not come. It had 
proved unexpectedly difficult to smuggle 
arms into Johannesburg, and the Reform 
Committee was not ready to strike, hav- 
ing only three thousand rifles and very 
little ammunition. Messages were sent 
to Jameson bidding him to wait; but on 
December 29 he “took the bit between 
his teeth,” to quote Amery’s dispassionate 
account of the affair—or “ upset the ap- 
ple-cart,” as Cecil Rhodes put it—and 
started upon his famous raid into the 
Transvaal. 

Not only had he utterly dislocated the 
plans of his fellow conspirators, but he 
had almost ridiculously underestimated 
the task he had undertaken. With four 
hundred and ninety-four men, eight max- 
ims, and three small field-pieces, he had 
invaded a country which, a few years 
later, proved itself able to maintain a 
long war against the full military power 
of the British Empire. By marching 
day and night, he did indeed succeec 
in getting within twenty miles of Jo- 
hannesburg before the Boers could gather 
in sufficient force to stop him; but on 
January 2, at Doornkop, the raiders 
found themselves surrounded by thrice 
their number of burghers. They made a 
desperate effort to break through; but 
it soon became clear that the situation 
was hopeless, and having lost about 
sixty men killed or wounded, they sur- 
rendered to the Boer commander—no 
other than the celebrated Cronje—on 
condition that their lives should be 
spared. 

After Dr. Jameson and the officers of 
his troop had been held for a short time 
by the Boers, President Kruger wisely 
handed them over to the British govern- 
ment. The prisoners were promptly 
taken to England and arraigned at Pow 
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Street police court on a charge of lead- 
ing an armed expedition into a friendly 
state in violation of the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act. Having been held by the 
magistrate, they were tried at bar before 
the Lord Chief Justice (Lord Russell) 
and two other judges. Lord Russell 
was extremely severe on the prisoners, 
saying: “ Their crime might entail con- 
sequences which nobody could foresee.” 

The jury gave a verdict of guilty. 
Dr. Jameson was sentenced to fifteen 
months’ imprisonment and his officers to 
shorter terms. They were removed to 
Holloway Jail and treated as ordinary 
convicts. Dr. Jameson suffered more 
severely from the failure of his raid than 
from his imprisonment. In conversation 
with a friend he said: 

‘Revolutions to be justified must be 
successful. Ours was not. I got fifteen 
months; I deserved fifteen years—for 
having failed.” 

After seven months in prison, Jame- 
son fell so desperately ill that he was re- 
leased in order to save his life. For a 
time thereafter he relapsed into compar- 
ative obscuritv. Then came the great 
conflict that was finally to decide the 
issue between the Boer and the Briton 
in South Africa. ‘“ Dr. Jim” was right 
on the spot, but he was snubbed by the 
British authorities and almost driven 
away, in recognition of his previous ex- 
ploit. They refused him all military em- 
ployment. He took service as a humble 
hospital assistant, and went through the 
siege of Ladysmith in that capacity. 
Overheated correspondents said that the 
Boers would drag him to pieces if they 
caught him. 


How “DR. JIM” REESTABLISHED HIMSELF 


Hie caught fever at Ladysmith and, 
after recovering, went to Kimberley, 
where he began the campaign which led 
to his later political triumph. In June, 
1900, he was elected without opposition 
from Kimberley to the Cape Parliament. 

At that time Cecil Rhodes was dying. 
The sufferings of the siege of Kimberley 
had aggravated his constitutional weak- 
ness. “Dr. Jim” was constantly at his 
side. When the Colossus of South Af- 
rica was passing away in the cottage at 
Muizenberg, although his own brother 
was present, it was “ Dr. Jim’s” hand 














that he held, and the last word he ut- 
tered was ‘“‘ Jameson.” 

Dr. Jameson was the heir of Cecil 
Rhodes’s political ideas, as well as his 
legal executor. Rhodes did not leave 
him a large fortune, but a handsome in- 
come, carefully tied up, for the dying 
man remarked: 

“Tf I left ‘Dr. Jim’ a lot of money 
to do as he liked with, he would spend 
or lend it all in a fortnight.” 

To complete Dr. Jameson’s succession 
to the Rhodes heritage, he is now oc- 
cupying Groote Schuur, the beautiful 
house in Cape Colony, with the wonder- 
ful zoological and botanical collections, 
which was the dead man’s chief interest 
outside of politics. 

“Dr. Jim,” it may be mentioned, is 
a bachelor, as Cecil Rhodes was. He is 
fifty-three years old. Physically, he is 
neither imposing in stature nor handsome 
of face, though he has bright and attrac- 
tive large brown eyes. About his clothes 
he is so careless that he hardly knows 
what he has on. Not interested in out- 
door sports, he occasionally likes a game 
of poker. He is absolutely simple in 
manners; anybody with business can go 
in and talk to him. He hates cant and 
hypocrisy. An admirer of Parnell, he 
was disgusted when that remarkable man 
was deposed from his political leader- 
ship for a domestic aberration. 

“What difference can it make in a 
man, as a legislator, what his morals are, 
if he has genius and intellect and can 
use them?” was ‘Dr. Jim’s” way of 
looking at the case. 

As to his own great mistake—the 
“raid ’’—that, as appears, has been for- 
given him. His triumph over that very 
serious and disastrous error is more re- 
markable when it is remembered that 
he has gained much personal popularity 
among the element of the Cape popu- 
lation against whose racial interests the 
raid was directed. During his rapid 
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progress to leadership in the Cape Par- 
liament Hofmeyr, Sauer, and Merriman, 
the leaders of the Afrikander Bond, or 
Dutch party, were opposed to him, but 
he did not arouse their hatred. The 
fact that he has been a convict in jail 
does not seem to have hurt his standing 
in the least. South Africa is a new 
country, where the elementary virtues 
are in demand, and even the South 
African Dutch recognize that here is a 
man. 

“Dr. Jim” himself now freely speaks 
of the raid as abominable and _ inde- 
fensible. He makes no attempt to ex- 
plain or excuse it, but merely asks that 
it be ignored in order that full attention 
may be directed to live issues. So he 
has gone steadily forward, growing es- 
pecially in the ability to address and 
control audiences. The administrator 
has added the power of exposition to his 
accomplishments. 

In June of 1904 Sir Gordon Sprigg, 
the premier of Cape Colony, a very col- 
orless sort of politician, was defeated in 
the election at East London, and lost 
his seat in the Cape Parliament. Dr. 
Jameson was chosen to succeed him as 
head of the colonial government—a po- 
sition which he has successfully main- 
tained, in spite of the political and finan- 
cial troubles that have beset the Cape 
since the close of the war. His policy 
is to unite the English and Dutch 
parties and bring all the colonies to- 
gether in a great autonomous union, the 
Confederated States of South Africa. The 
progress of his plans has been indicated 
by the outcry that is raised by the ex- 
treme anti-Dutch faction. “Dr. Jim” 
may very possibly live to be premier or 
chief, under whatever title it may be, 
of this union, a position which patriotic 
South Africans believe will, within a few 
generations, be only second in impor- 
tance to the Presidency of the United 
States. 





UNDER THE TOWER 


I po not love the pomps of power and pride— 
Insolent turpitude, self-magnified. 

For every one that glitters on his tower, 
Down in the deeps a thousand souls have died. 





Elsa Barker 
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A CITY SQUARE 


IGHT and shade in the city square, 
Water and shade and light! 
Grass in an emerald everywhere; 
Sparrows to chirp and fight; 


Tulips in circles of painted tin; 
Patter of children’s feet; 

Love—where the quieter walks begin; 
Age—on the open seat; 


Cleaners alert for the fallen shell; 
Stately police on guard— 
We play it is nature, but, truth to tell, 
The playing is somewhat hard! 
Mary McNeil Fenollosa 


THE SHOPPER 


HEN Annabel goes shopping 
She rises with the lark 
And scans the morning papers 
The bargain sales to mark. 
She hurries through her breakfast, 
And ties her veil in haste, 
And leaves her mail unopened— 
No precious time to waste. 


She looks at silken blouses, 
And parasols and gloves, 
And lingerie and laces, 
And hats—such perfect loves! 
She tries on frocks from Paris, 
And prices chiffon veils, 
And muffs of mink or sable 
With half a hundred tails. 


She does not stop for luncheon, 
But flies from store to store, 
And nightfall finds her weary, 
And sick, and sad, and sore; 
And home she goes, with camphor 
To bind her aching head, 
And proudly shows her purchase— 
A spool of cotton thread. 
Minna Irving 


THE MILLIONAIRE 
EAVE half a brick at the duffer! 
Give him a lash with the knout— 
Make all his interests suffer; 
Rip him up inside and out. 








Ruin his good reputation, 
Give him a jolt and a scare; 

Drag him from off his high station— 
He’s only a millionaire! 


Cover his name with black scandal, 
Deep from Beersheba to Dan; 
Give him a thorough man-handle; 
Smirch him whenever you can. 
Trip him in every venture; 
Catch him with pitfall and snare; 
Drown him with cynical censure— 
He’s only a millionaire! 


Cail him a thief and a liar; 
Greet him with jibes and with jeers. 
Drag down the name of his sire; 
Snub his grandmother with sneers; 
Whisper vile gossip and rumor— 
None of his family spare— 


Treat his achievement with “humor ”— 


He’s only a millionaire! 


Cater to every excitement 
Likely to tarnish his name. 
Try to secure his indictment, 
If he’s a fellow of fame. 
Fill him a poisonous chalice, 
Mixture of wormwood and care. 
Up with all envy and malice— 
Down with the millionaire! 


Blakeney Gray 


AN AWAKENING 
I 


MIGHT have known 
Her heart was metal, bone, 
And stone! 
Have I not told her oft enow 
That she possessed a marble brow? 
Have | not said time and again 
Her tempting lips were rubies twain? 
Have I not spoken more than once— 
Love-blinded dunce !— 
Of eyes that held the depth and fires 
Of twin sapphires; 
Of hair of gold spun into curls; 
And teeth of pearls? 
Have I not likened both her arms 
To alabaster in their charms, 
And her complexion sung right free 
In terms suggesting ivory? 


And did I not to questioning friends reveal 


This maid I loved was true as steel? 
I hate like sin 
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To think of what an ass I’ve been 
To look for soft endearments from a lass 
*Who’s in the marble, steel, and ruby class; 


7 Whose locks are ore; 
Whose eyes and teeth suggest a jewelry 
store— 


I might have known 
Her heart was metal, bone, 
And stone. 


II 


Next time I would dispose of this sore heart 
I'll lay it down before some hall of art, 
Or possibly, to keep myself from hurt, 
I'll flirt 
Outrageously 
With some Carnegie library ; 
Or some vast office-building high, 
With feet on earth and head up in the sky, 
And hope to weather Hymen’s tropic storm 
3 With something far more warm 
} Than she who last night turned me down 
With cold and ruby lips, and marble frown, 
And shot forth ire 
From each sapphire 
Until I fled and wished with inward groan 
That I had known 
Her heart was metal, bone, 
And stone! 


John Kendrick Bangs 





SONG 


HARK! a little song I sing 
About a day in early spring, 
You know the sort I mean! 
When fresh and balmy was the breeze, 
And birds were piping in the trees, 
] And oh, the grass was green! 


And not a cloud was in the sky, 

And not a soul was standing by, 
To look or intervene. 

We stood together hand in hand, 

But still we could not understand, 
For oh, we two were green! 


Harold Susman 
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A STAKE 


hoe stake a kiss against a kiss; 
And if I lose you win 
That which will give the utmost bliss 
For me to render in. 


I'll stake a kiss against a kiss— 
Such wager is no sin. 

The moral of a game like this, 
Is, if I lose I win. 

Faye Naomi Cooke 
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A HEART LONGING 


SHOULD like to go back to the little old 
town 
Where she lived in the long, long ago, 
When I thought that her eyes were the 
loveliest brown 
And her brow was far whiter than snow. 


I should like to go back to the tree-shaded 
lane 
Where 
eve 
With my heart throbbing swiftly a drum- 
ming refrain 
While her hand rested light on my sleeve. 


we strolled in the hush of the 


I should like to go back to the banks of 
the brook 
Where she told me it never could be— 
To go back to the shade of thé vine-bowered 
nook 
Where I pleaded my suit on my knee. 


I should like to go back, just to see her 
once more— 
It would give me great joy to do that; 
Since she married my rival who worked in 
the store 
She has waxed most excessively fat. 


I should like to go back, for they say he is 
bald 
And in manner is wondrously meek, 
And they whisper at times he is viciously 
mauled 
If he pricks up his courage to speak. 


I should like to go back, just to stroll to 
their gate 
In the beautiful hush of the night, 
And to thank him for thus interrupting my 
fate, 
And to tell him it served him just right! 
Wilbur D. Nesbit 





THE UNLUCKY DAY 
HEY walked in Central Park, they two, 
Alone upon tnat warm spring Friday; 
The jealous grass untied her shoe. 
They walked in Central Park, they two— 
I do not blame the grass, do you? 
But shoes untied are so untidy! 
They walked in Central Park, they two, 
Alone upon that warm spring Friday. 


Poor Jimmy knelt upon the spot 
Just one wild palpitating minute. 
A bow he tried, but tied a knot; 
Poor Jimmy knelt upon the spot— 
The string had vengeance on his lot— 
He tied his own light heart within’ it! 
Poor Jimmy knelt upon the spot 
But one wild palpitating minute. 
Reginald Wright Kauffman 
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BY JACOB BROWN 


WITH A DRAWING BY H. L. V. PARKHURST 


"T° HERE was a suggestion of the Celt 

in Cathcart’s reddish hair and blu- 
ish eyes, and a Yankee keenness in the 
nasal lines. His chin was set, firm, be- 
neath thin lips. He was an American, 
a Harvard M.D. and an _ ex-Philadel- 
phia hospital interne, thirty years old. 
He was a driving, gripping sort of man 
who drove and gripped himself as well 
as others; altogether, one equal to his 
environment in this California foot-hill 
town between the belts of grain and gold, 
its life vigorous from the strength of 
each. 

Now, closing Cyrus Drummond’s gate 
after his first professional visit to the 
family, he wore a mood of elation. To 
become the family physician of the 
Drummonds was to live down the so- 
briquet, ‘the new doctor.” Hitherto, 
they had employed old Carver. This 
time, however, Gavin, the youngster of 
twelve, having sustained a compound 
fracture of the left leg, the result of a 
dare to jump from the barn roof, Carver 
had been ignored, probably because of his 
growing fondness for liquor. 

Cathcart had done a good job, and 
he knew it, and he hoped for further 
recognition. His hope was the more con- 
fident in view of the manifest approval 
which he had read in the little mother’s 
anxious eyes—eyes that focused the whole 
of an ideally maternal nature—a blend- 
ing of love and mind and will. 

Ten weeks saw the boy again leading 
his cronies and Cathcart wondering just 
how big a bill the traffic would bear. 
Immediate dollars were as large as full 
moons to him, while the patronage of 
the Drummonds meant the highest stand- 
ing in the region. Moreover, Cyrus 
Drummond and his money, though he 
was the richest man in four counties, 


were notoriously adhesive. Finally he 
determined that, where the patient could 
meet it, his services must be taken at 
his own valuation; and Cathcart was not 
modest. 

Cyrus Drummond was known to him, 
chiefly, by reputation. He was styled 
“the old man.” The expression im- 
ported an age of sixty years, witnessed 
by white hair and flowing beard; a patri- 
archal dominance in wealth, politics, and 
religion, but no depletion of mental or 


physical powers; and, from the populace. 


in general, a trace of affection and an 
abundance of fear. He owned the bank, 
besides mines, ranches, and roads; he 
named the Congressmen; he chose and 
dismissed the ministers of at least one 
denomination. 

A week after the treatment of the boy 
had ceased, the old man entered the new 
doctor’s office, ignored the offer of a 
chair, and asked the amount of his in- 
debtedness, his left hand in his pocket 
proclaiming that he paid cash, 

“Two hundred and fifty dollars,” said 
Cathcart. 

The old man smiled a grim, slow smile, 
belied by a hardening in the eyes, 

“That’s altogether too much, young 
man. I won't pay it.” 

The Celtic in Cathcart began to glow. 

“That is my charge, Mr. Drummond; 
I shall not come down,” 

“As you please, sir. [ don’t waste 
words or time. I'll not pay it;” and 
he turned and started to leave. 

Cathcart had a dim remembrance, af- 
terward, of having speculated, for a 
second, as to whether or not the broad 
shoulders of the man could go squarely 
through the doorway. He was, however, 
thoroughly angry and he did not hesi- 
tate for words. 
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“You will pay it, sir, and within 
twenty-four hours, or stand suit.” 

Cyrus Drummond turned again, con- 
fronted by the first man who had defied 
him in years. 

“Young man,” he said, the white 
beard undulating menacingly from chin 
to tip, “don’t you know that I can make 
or break you?” 

“Damn you, sir; you can do neither. 
Good day, sir!” and Cathcart walked 
into his private office, where he stayed 
until he heard the closing of the outer 
door. 

The next morning he received a check 
for two hundred and fifty dollars. He 
did not need to be told that Cyrus 
Drummond had forbidden his wife to 
employ Dr. Cathcart again; nor was he 
surprised when two or three families, 
including that of one of the ministers, 
which he had come to regard as his own, 
reverted to Carver. 

He was, however, quite unprepared, 
a month later, for another summons 
to the Drummond _ residence. 


’ 


his sister, Evelyn, had returned from 
college because of an epidemic of diph- 
theria, and that she had a very sore 
throat. On the way to the house, Gavin 
explained another matter. 

‘“‘ Father doesn’t like you a little bit; ” 
he said. ‘‘ He swore you shouldn’t comeg 
to the house again; but mother told 
him he could have any doctor he wanted, 
for himself, but that the family was 
going to have the best one in town, 
and that was you. And I think so, 
too.” 

Cathcart laughed and said he was glad 
to have Gavin for a friend; but he was 
thinking of the little woman with a will 
of her own. 

“T’ll bet you can fight.” 

The doctor’s hearty laugh betokened 
the complete engagement of his atten- 
tion. 

“Why, what makes you think so?” 

“Oh, I don’t know exactly. I can 
fight, myself.” 

“Gavin,” this rather decided, “it’s 
wrong to fight. That is,” he must not 
lie to the child, “ unless in a good cause.” 

“ We—ell, that’s better than what my 
Sunday-school teacher says. She says I 
mustn’t fight at all.” 
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“Only when it is necessary in a good 
cause. You think about it.” 

They had reached th. steps of the 
house and the boy stood below, not in- 
tending to enter. As Cathcart went in, 
he heard: 

“T’ll ask Evelyn about it. You'll like 
Evelyn.” 

But Gavin did not soon see his sister 
again. The sore throat was already a 
malignant and rapidly developing attack 
of diphtheria, and rigid isolation was 
necessary. Cathcart, however, saw her 
every day, and often twice and thrice a 
day, for nearly two weeks. 


II 


Ir did not take many days to justify 
Gavin’s prophecy. A strong man knows 
his own heart, as he knows his mind, 
without doubting delay. But seeing her 
there, in the house of her father, forbade 
that he should show his feeling. 
Whether or not his conscious effort to 
regard the restriction was successful, 
Evelyn alone could tell; he could not. 

But she was well now; he had made 
his last professional visit, and, returning 
from a long drive to the Sierra Mine, 
where he cared for the sick and injured 
under contract with the company, he 
stopped and left his horse tied to a 
tree while he gathered golden poppies. 
Farther on, he stopped again and went 
up a shady little glen, whence he re- 
turned with hands full of maidenhair 
fern. 

Fortune favored him, and he found 
Gavin in front of the house. Giving the 
flowers to the youngster, he bade him 
take them to his sister, and drove on, 
chuckling at the lessening of esteem 
which had shown in the frank face of his 
messenger. 

A week later Evelyn Drummond en- 
tered Dr. Cathcart’s office just before 
the close of his regular office hours. The 
last patient preceding her had left, and 
he was glad, when he opened the door 
and saw her, .that only she should 
see his countenance. That she should 
see it and read it did not embarrass him 
at all. 

Her greeting was unperturbed gaiety, 
and the mischief in her eyes went well 
with her tailored suit and summer mii- 
linery. 
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“Don’t doctors say ‘How do you 
do?’ to people in their offices?” she 
asked as he stood silent. ‘“ You always 
said it so professionally at the house.” 

He welcomed the lead. 

“‘T shall never greet you professionally 
outside of your home, Miss Drummond.” 

“ Well,”’ she countered, ‘‘ I came to see 
you professionally. I am returning to 
college to-morrow; and the faculty re- 
quires a physician’s certificate from every 
student who has been ill, to the effect 
that she has quite recovered.” 

“T’ll write it now,” he said, entering 
his private office. 

There was a bit of exasperation about 
her mouth as he retreated, and she fol- 
lowed him and stood at the door, which 
he had left open. 

“May I look in 
writing?” 

“Of course, Miss Drummond; but 
you will find little to interest you.” 

She looked about her. 

“You haven’t a thing on your walls 
except your old diploma. Farvard men 
are so conceited! ” 

He swung round and faced her, reck- 
less admiration in his direct gaze. 

“T see a picture wherever I look,” 
he said. 

She ignored the remark and made out 
to read the Latin on his sheepskin. 

He finished his paper and gave it 
to her, noting that all the mischief had 
left her face and that her eyes had 
resumed their habitual resemblance to 
her mother’s. 

“Tt was nice of you, Dr. Cathcart, 
to send me the flowers.” 

Confusion ruled his features, but it 
fled as he replied: 

“T have to thank you for a reawaken- 
ing to the existence of flowers.” 

“T didn’t cause you to be thoughtful 
of your friends. But I must not keep 
you from your patients. .Good-by;” and 
she held out her hand. 

He did not deprecate her manner of 
leaving or seek otherwise to detain her. 
He did, however, venture a bold stroke 
as he formally touched her hand. 

“May I write to you?” he asked. 

She liked his way of ignoring the 
cheaper opportunities and of risking re- 
buff by more straightforward, and in 
reality more courteous, advances. 


while you are 
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“T should like to have you; but—I’ll 
ask mother. Good-by.” 

“Good-by,” he said, closing the door 
after her and returning to his desk. 

He thought of the girlish frankness 
with which she had referred his request 
to her mother, and he thought of her girl- 
ish moods, and he thought of the pic- 
tures on his walls and vowed that no 
others should displace them. How could 
he endure not to see her, were it not for 
those visions—the dark, abundant hair 
and the deep-blue eyes, crowning a 
face and figure all grace and delicately 
rounded slenderness? 

To his surprise she wrote to him: 

My bEAR Doctor CATHCART: Mother says 
that father would not approve of our cor- 
responding; so I take this means of inform- 
ing you. One letter cannot make a cor- 
respondence. 

But it is very stupid of you to quarrel with 
father, and I expect you to have made up 
with him by the holidays. Until then, good- 
by. EveLyYN DRUMMOND. 

P. S. “It’s wrong to fight.” ED, * 


In spite of the prohibition, he found 
the missive very sweet, and he took to 
carrying it about and reading it now and 
then when he was alone. 


il 


Tuus, one de in flaming-leafed Oc- 
tober, while on his way to the Sierra 
Mine, he had just replaced it in his 
pocket when he came to the beginning 
of the toll-road, over which ‘lay the last 
half of his journey. It was his custom 
to stop and chat a moment with old 
Tom, the gatekeeper; but this time Tom 
was talking to Cyrus Drummond, who 
sat erect in his buggy behind the fast 
little sorrel he habitually drove. Cath- 
cart kept his horse at a trot. Thinking 
of Evelyn, however, he was on the watch 
for a chance to make some advance to- 
ward friendliness, and he stopped, readily 
enough, when the old man threw up 
his hand in somewhat imperious signal 
that he should do so. 

“ How do you do, sir?” said Cathcart. 

The answer struck sadly upon the 
strings of his good intention. 

“T do well enough. Why don’t you 
pay your toll?” 

The doctor broke the habit of a life- 
time and returned a soft answer. 
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ONE STEP AND ANOTHER AND HE WAS HALTED, A SIX-SHOOTER 
LEVELED AT HIS BREAST 
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“My contract with the mining com- 
pany provides that I shall not pay toll. 
The company is heavily interested in the 
road.” 

“Well, I’m interested, too; and I 
don’t intend that you should have any 
favors.” 

“You'll have to settle that with the 
company, sir. Good day.” 

Cathcart hoped to get away before 
his temper broke; but as he finished 
speaking, the old man, whip in hand, 
jumped to the ground and seized his 
horse by the bit, leaving his own to 
the keeper. 

“We'll settle it here and now!” he 


‘retorted. ‘You pay toll or you don’t 


go on this road.” 

The insolent action loosed all the ire 
in Cathcart’s nature and it, flooded the 
more violently for having been dammed 
so:long. : 

“T will go on this road and I won't 
pay tell! But first I’m going to tell 
you something. You’ve had things your 
own way in this region so long that 
you’ve come to think you own every 
man, woman, and child in it. You don’t 
know a real man when you see one; 
you’ve got people and cattle and dollars 
all mixed up.” 

His anger and disgust had given an 
increasingly ugly rasp to his voice, and 
there was, finally, nothing in his man- 
ner and tone but temper and contempt 
as he said: 

“Get out of my way or I’ll drive over 
you!” 

Cyrus Drummond towered, for a sec- 
ond, white and tense, at the horse’s head. 
Then the whip in his hand was raised 
and he started toward the man who had 
reviled him. One step and another and 
he was halted, a six-shooter leveled at 
his breast. 

Cathcart’s lips barely parted as he 
said: 

“One more step will be your last.” 

Time seemed imprisoned between 
their glaring eyes. 

Then old Tom, holding the sorrel, 
quavered : 

“You wouldn’t shoot Cyrus Drum- 
mond!” 

“You lie! I would! And if he ever 
gets in my way again, I’ll do it without 
warning!” 

9 " 
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Cathcart flicked the reins over his 
horse and drove on. Nor was his anger 
forgotten until he reached the mine and 
was confronted by the results of the 
premature explosion of a blast. .There- 
after, a nightmare of broken bones and 
mangled flesh kept him at work until well 
into the following day; and it was not 
until he was on his way back to town, 
after a few hours of sleep, that his mind 
reverted to his meeting with Evelyn’s 
father. 

Cathcart was not subject to extreme 
nervous reactions; but the strain he had 
endured had left him unusually sensitive, 
and he felt poignantly a likeness be- 
tween the effects of the explosion at 
the mine and the angry clash of wills 
between himself and Cyrus Drummond. 
Each had been disorganizing, disrupting, 
disintegrating. Instead of satisfaction at 
his victory, he was conscious of the moral 
crudity of the whole scene. 

His spirits sank lower still when he 
thought of Evelyn, and he prayed that 
she might never know of what had oc- 
curred. 

“l’ve got a longer row to hoe than [ 
had before,” he thought, “ but I’ll hoe 
it in spite of myself and Cyrus Drum- 
mond.” 

The weeks that followed were, for- 
tunately, filled with work, the exacting 
and exhausting duties of the country doc- 
tor; and Cathcart, driving through heavy 
autumn storms or working late in his 
laboratory—he must do much of his own 
pharmacy and all of his bacteriology— 
gained in strength and peaceableness. 

One night, just as he was about to 
go to bed, he was again summoned to 
the Drummond house. Mrs. Drummond 
met him at the door. 

“Doctor,” she said, “ I’ve called you 
to see my husband. He is very ill.” 

Cathcart shook his head in protest. 

“T’m sorry, Mrs. Drummond; you 
don’t know what there has been between 
us.” 

“Yes, doctor, I do know; but ’—she 
came to him and, grasping the lapels of 
his great-coat, looked straight into his 
eyes—“I ask you to see him for my 
sake.” 

For her sake and for Evelyn he would 
see the devil himself. 

“Of course,” he said, “that settles 
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it; but I must insist on Dr. Carver 
being associated with me.” 

He would not risk being held solely 
responsible for the life of a man whom 
he had threatened to kill. 

Cyrus Drummond greeted him with 
choking breath. 

“ Pneumonia,” diagnosed the physician 
at a glance. 

“Doctor, I’m a very sick man; and 
mother, there, has shown me that I have 
not been just to you. I offer you an 
apology.” 

“That,” thought Cathcart, “ would 
come with a better grace if you were not 
on your back and I were not the only 
reliable i, 

But he conquered his impulse and 
said: , 

‘We'll talk about that later. How 
long have you had this cold?” 


IV 


Days and nights of anxious care en- 
sued. Both lungs of the patient were 
involved and pulse and temperature de- 
noted a coming struggle of more than 
ordinary intensity. Oxygen was ordered 
and everything possible was provided to 
assist that unusually vigorous body when 
the critical hours should arrive. Cath- 
cart came whenever he could during the 
day and with increasing frequency at 
night. Carver was there most of the 
time. 

It was soon known throughout the 
county that the old man was seriously 
ill; and Cathcart, going about among the 
people, noted their genuine concern. 
Judging the man from the point of view 
of the laborer in mill and mine and 
field, or of the man who was straining 
every nerve to establish some new enter- 
prise, or to keep one already established 
up to its full capacity for usefulness, 
or of the lawyer defending a disputed 
water or mineral claim, the delayed ex- 
ploitation of which meant loss of oppor- 
tunity to hundreds, or of the engineer, 
or of the politician, or of the shepherd of 
souls, Cathcart began to realize the vi- 
tally real worth of that achieving per- 
sonality. Should he die, the essential 
interests of a whole region would lie in 
chaos, and progress would cease during 
a period of readjustment. Such men are 
natural forces; they act with the rigidity 
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of laws; the bitterness they engender is - 


incidental to the necessary limitation of 
their natures. Cathcart came to see it 
thus. 

He fought for the life of Cyrus Drum- 
mond with tenacity and skill. Six days 
had passed and the battle was undecided. 

“Tt’s all a question of vigor, of vi- 
tality, Mrs. Drummond,” he said, “ and 
your husband is a strong man.” 

He saw the anxiety, the love, the loy- 
alty in her eyes, and he longed to allay 
her pain. He thought, too, of other eyes, 
so like them; and he wondered if they 
could ever be brought to show the same 
feeling for him. 

The seventh day came and went and 
still the issue was ahead of them. 

“Tf the crisis had come by this time, 
I should have had no fear,” he. said. 
“But Mr. Drummond is losing ground 
and there is no abatement of the 
disease.” 

“ Do you think I had better 2 

“Yes, Mrs. Drummond; you had bet- 
ter telegraph for your daughter.” 

He knew that her mother had written 
to her every day and that she held her- 
self in readiness. Was her fear any the 
less, he asked himself, because she knew 
he was caring for her father? She would 
leave the city that evening and would 
arrive early the following morning—the 
morning of the ninth day, which would 
surely be decisive. 

But while Cathcart was at dinner he 
received a message from Carver: 

“Temperature rising alarmingly; 
pulse very bad.” 

It was coming. Evelyn would learn 
the decision when she arrived. He went 
straightway to the bedside of the patient. 

All night long, with a finger on the 
old man’s pulse, the new doctor and the 
old administered oxygen and plied the 
heart with stimulants. Could they keep 
the vital forces active until the myriads 
of bacteria had made their final assault, 
until the last and strongest wave of 
disease had spent its force? Human 
knowledge could not foretell. The little 
mother besought the source of all knowl- 
edge and all power, and the men of sci- 
ence did not despise her entreaties. 

In the morning, just as the sun shot 
its beams down the long western slopes 
of the Sierras, Cathcart, weary of body 
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and heavy-eyed, came out on the veranda 
at the east side of the house. James, 
who had served the Drummonds for two 
decades, was driving past, toward the 
gate, the arched neck and lively step of 
the little sorrel telling of days of un- 
wonted idleness. 

“James,” called the doctor, and the 
horse was reined to a standstill, “ I’ll 
drive to the station and get Miss Evelyn 
myself.” 

She left her car the moment the train 
came to a stop; and recognizing the sor- 
rel and the buggy, she came quickly to 
where they stood, quite failing of sur- 
prise, however—such was the concentra- 
tion of her thoughts—at the unexpected 
presence of the doctor. He helped her 
to the seat and, getting in beside her, 
permitted the horse to start, though hold- 
ing him to a walk. 

Her face, too, showed lack of sleep, 
and there were little tremblings of rack- 
ing worry about her eyes and mouth. 
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The pressure of responsibility, which 
had weighed upon him, was lifted as he 
looked at her; and he thought only that 
he cared for her, that he wanted her; 
wanted her that he might care for her and 
protect her. 

“Why don’t you hurry, doctor? How 
is father? Tell me, quick.” 

“He was sleeping soundly when I 
left. The fever has gone. He will get 
well—Evelyn.” 

She took a little, gasping breath and 
her eyes closed and opened. The tension 
of her nerves relaxed and she leaned 
against the back of the seat, looking 
straight ahead. Then she cried softly; 
and Cathcart wondered at the absurdity 
of her carrying a handkerchief so inade- 
quate to the demands now made upon 
Ie. 

He, too, looked straight ahead, strug- 
gling with an impulse. Then his arm 
stole around her and he drew her to 
him. 





MEMORIES 


OF my ould loves, of their ould ways, 
I sit an’ think, these bitther days. 


(I’ve kissed—’gainst rason an’ ’gainst rhyme— 
More mouths than one in my mad time!) 


Of their soft ways and words I dream, 
But far off now, in faith, they seem. 


Wid betther lives, wid betther men, 


They’ve all long taken up again! 


For me an’ mine they’re past an’ done— 
Aye, all but one—yes, all but one! 






Since I kissed fer ’neath Tullagh Hill 
That one gurl stays close wid me still. 


Och! up to mine her face still lifts, 
And round us still the white May drifts; 


And her soft arm, in some ould way, 
Is here beside me, night an’ day; 


But, faith, twas her they buried deep, 
Wid all that love she couldn’t keep, 


Aye, deep an’ cold, in Killinkere, 
This many a year—this many a year! 


Arthur 


r Stringer 


















AND IRON 


THE ROMANCE OF STEEL 
IN AMERICA 


THE STORY OF A THOUSAND MILLIONAIRES 


BY HERBERT N. CASSON 


XIII— THE FUTURE OF STEEL 


Opinions as to the Direction of Future Development—The Vastness of the Industry To-day, 
and Its Expansion Through the Discovery of New Uses for Its Product—Cities 
That May Become Capitals of Steel—The Battle Against Conservatism 


W* have seen how a great business 

grows; how it enriches those who 
are loyal to it; how it builds cities, cre- 
ates new industries, and pushes forward 
the progress of civilization. And now 
the final question is, What about the fu- 
ture of the American steel trade? 

On this subject there are bulls and 
bears, as Wall Street would say. There 
are some who think that the steel business 
has been overstimulated and overcapital- 
ized—that the great corporations will fall 
apart because of, their size and their mo- 
nopolistic nature. “ Modern directorship 
is too irresponsible,’ say these men. 
“Directors do not direct. They watch 
the price of stocks and forget the making 
of steel. After this stock-company phase 
of our industrial evolution is ended, we 
shall go back again to one-man owner- 
ship and free competition.” 

Others—the large majority—think 
that the present situation is satisfactory 
and likely to continue for a long time. 
“There is enough of the trade organized 
to give stability,” they say, “but not 
enough to create a monopoly. To go 
back to one-man plants is impossible, be- 
cause of the competitive pressure that 
would destroy profits. And complete 
consolidation is not advisable, in spite of 
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its economies, because it would put the 
whole trade into the power of a single 
bureaucracy.” 

A third opinion—the most optinjistic 
of all—is that of Carnegie. Nope but he 
is so idealistic. His dream is of a na- 
tional, non-governmental, cooperative 
steel business, “ with every workingman 
a capitalist and every capitalist a work- 
ingman.” He describes this communism 
of labor as ‘“‘the only safe system ”—“ a 
splendid vista.” 

A fourth possibility was suggested seri- 
ously by one of the Buffalo ei barons. 
“Carnegie is out of the stee!buSiness,” 
he said, “ but his millions are not. Sup- 
pose his heirs should take their income 
of fifteen millions a year and invest it in 
United States Steel stock whenever there 
was a slump in the price, how long 
would it take them to get control of the 
big corporation? Carnegie holds a first 
mortgage on the Steel Trust for perhaps 
one-third of its value, and it is not to be 
expected that the immense Carnegie for- 
tune can be pushed easily out of the steel 
trade.” 

With regard to these varying opinions, 
the facts show, in the first place, that 
the greatest glory of the Steel Age is 
yet to come. We have climbed to a 





























place where the American steel man says 
“The world is my market.” We pro- 
duce nearly half the steel of the world. 
We are selling other nations a hundred 
millions’ worth a year, in spite of their 
cheaper labor. We have swept to the 
front with such gigantic strides that no 
other country has to-day any hopes of 
becoming our equal. Germany, which is 
far ahead of foreign nations, is plodding 
along where we were eight years ago. 


WONDERS OF STEEL MAGIC 


To sum up once more the wonders of 
American steel magic, let me give a few 
final illustrations. If all our five hun- 
dred and eighty-seven rolling-mills were 
arranged in a circle around Pittsburgh, 
the circle would be a hundred miles in 
diameter. Inside this might be a circle 
three-quarters as large, composed of our 
five hundred and thirty-two smaller steel- 
mills and our three thousand one hundred 
and sixty-one puddling furnaces. The 
five hundred and seventy-seven open- 
hearth works would make a third circle, 
fifty miles across. The four hundred and 
ten furnaces would form a fourth, thirty- 
five miles in diameter. And in the cen- 
ter would be a flaming hub of one hun- 
dred and three Bessemer converters, a 
mile in circumference, pouring out a fiery 
river of molten steel at the rate of two 
and a quarter million pounds every hour 
of the day and night. 

Put the whole American nation on the 
scales and, at a hundred pounds apiece, 
they will weigh no more than the iron 
that our furnaces are making every two 
months. In the last three years we have 
produced enough to outweigh all the 
men, women, and children in the world. 

King Steel has dethroned King Corn 
and King Cotton. There are men now 
living who can remember when the 
United States produced no steel at all 
and very little iron, yet to-day our fur- 
naces annually make enough iron to put 
a belt around the earth ten feet wide and 
an inch thick. This, the iron-men say, is 
a fair year’s work. As we have seen, we 
use six times our own weight of iron in 
one year—three thousand pounds per 
family. We feed our furnaces every 
twelve months a mountain of ore that 
would tower a hundred feet above our 
highest sky-scrapers. 
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Gather together all the families that 
depend directly upon the iron and steel 
trade for their living, and they will make 
a State more populous than Illinois, 
which is the third largest in the Union. 
This “iron and steel world,” as it justly 
calls itself, has its own literature—tech- 
nical books that are as mysterious as 
Sanskrit to the ordinary reader, and 
magazines whose advertising brings a 
small fortune with every issue. It has 
its own laws, its own perils, its own re- 
wards. If we consider it with regard 
to these three factors—its numbers, its 
wealth, and its organization—there is no 
trade to equal it on the face of the earth. 

How do we know it will grow? Be- 
cause of the increasing number of new 
uses for iron and steel. It is only a 
matter of time until railroads will have 
to buy steel ¢es as well as steel rails. 
The heavier traffic and the increased cost 
of wooden ties will make the steel tie 
a necessity. 





THE NEWER USES OF STEEL 


Steel ties are not an experiment. The 
Carnegie Company has been using them 
for six or seven years on one of its 
ore railways. The Erie, Baltimore and 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York Central, 
and Lake Shore railroads are already 
throwing out wooden ties and laying 
down steel ones. Such an improvement 
will enormousiy increase the steel bills 
of the railroads. They are to-day buy- 
ing one-eighth of all the steel, and a 
ton of ties will not go half as far on 
a railway as a ton of rails. At the 
Homestead works there is already a steel- 
tie department—the germ of a new indus- 
try. 

As for the pressed-steel car business, 
that has been an established success for 
half a dozen years. One company re- 
ports earnings of fourteen millions in 
that time. England has not yet started 
in this lines When Charles T. Yerkes 
was equipping his new underground Lon- 
don railway he was obliged to place an 
order for four hundred steel cars with 
an American firm, as no English manu- 
facturer could make them. Steel trolley- 
cars are now running on the streets of 
American cities. Six months ago the 


first steel baggage-car was placed on 
The fre- 


the rails of the Erie Railroad. 
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quent loss of life in wooden passenger- 
coaches, which are easily ‘“ telescoped ” 
in the event of a collision, is compelling 
railroads to consider the steel-car propo- 
sition. It was noticed by railway men 
that among the cars exhibited at the St. 
Louis Exhibition not one was made of 
wood. 

Then there are to be the new steel cities 
of the future. We have already built our 
cities twice—once of wood and once of 
brick. For nearly twenty years we have 
been building a few high city structures 
of steel; but steel-makers declare that 
the private houses of the coming genera- 
tion will contain a surprising amount of 
steel in various forms. 

“I’m building a new house at Pride’s 
Crossing, Massachusetts, and I’m aston- 
ished to see how much steel it takes,” said 
Mr. Frick. 

‘“‘ Expanded steel,” which resembles a 
mesh made by steel ribbons, is replacing 
lath. Ornamental steel ceilings are re- 
placing plaster. Corrugated iron in thin 
sheets is replacing wooden siding in the 
building of factories. In England and 
(sermany, many new uses are being found 
for steel in connection with cement—an 
absolutely fireproof combination. As 
steel plants are now manufacturing ce- 
ment from their slag, they will reap a 
double profit if this method of building 
is adopted in the United States. 





THE DAY OF STEEL IN ARCHITECTURE 


Wood has had its day in the building 
of cities. The recent disastrous fires in 
Buffalo, Baltimore, and San Francisco 
have shown that the steel frame is not 
enough. As long as wooden floors, par- 
titions, doors, window-frames, etc., re- 
main, there is danger. Our total fire 
loss is between one and two hundred 
millions a year. In the last twenty-four 
years more than three billions have gone 
up in smoke. And experts tell us that 
our timber supply is approaching the 
point of exhaustion at a perilously rapid 
rate. So it is not unlikely that the boys 
and girls now in the public schools will 
live to see the passing of the frame house, 
and the substitution of a structure made 
of cement and steel. 

Several American cities can now boast 
steel-frame churches of the largest size. 
New York’s magnificent Subway is prac- 
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tically a thirty-mile tube made of steel 
and cement, just as its elevated railway 
is a thirty-mile steel bridge. That co- 
lossal structure, the new twenty-million- 
dollar Williamsburg Bridge, between 
New York and _ Brooklyn, required 
forty-five thousand tons of steel. In a 
sky-scraper of the first class, such as the 
new First National Bank Building, of 
Chicago, for instance, with its eighteen 
acres of floor space, ten thousand tons 
of steel are riveted together. 

Take another item—wire. It is hard 
to realize, but true, that there are twice 
as many millions in wire as there are in 
structural steel. At its present rate of 
increase, wire will soon require more steel 
than rails. Out of every ten pounds of 
steel produced, one is manufactured into 
wire. Nothing else takes so many forms. 
It can be made into a Brooklyn Bridge 
cable, with six thousand four hundred 
strands, or into an almost invisible 
thread, one-tenth as thick as a hair- from 
your head. It may be woven into.a 
cage-front for a tiger, or into a fine-spun 
gauze with forty thousand meshes to the 
square inch. You will find it in your 
piano, sustaining a tension of about 
twenty tons, and in your watch, made 
into the tiny hair-spring. In fact, when 
we sum up the almost innumerable uses 
of wire, we can understand the enthusi- 
asm of John W. Gates, when he ex- 
claimed “ There’s millions in it!” and 
forthwith made himself the wire-king of 
the United States. 

To-day, even in the most insignificant 
items, there are millions to be made. 
Last year former King Cotton paid about 
two and a half millions to King Steel for 
cotton-ties alone—thin strips of sheet- 
iron used to bind the bales of cotton. 
A carpet-tack is not an imposing article 
of commerce, yet a single factory in 
Chicago is producing three million 
pounds in a year. A wire nail looks un- 
important enough, yet any one who 
owned the thirteen million kegs of wire 
nails that we produced last year would 
possess a fortune that would make him 
a figure in the financial world. 

Many an order for a single steel ar- 
ticle carries in itself a competency. To 
name a few, there are—the new steel dry- 
dock at New Orleans, five hundred and 
twenty-five feet in length and one hun- 
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dred feet wide; the three-hundred-and- 
ten-foot steel chimney of the Nichols 
Chemical Company, Brooklyn; an en- 
gine in the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion’s plant at Youngstown that weighs 
nearly a million pounds; the Manhattan 
and Blackwell’s Island bridges, in New 
York; the three enormous steel flumes, 
eighteen feet in diameter and a mile in 
length, which have recently been laid at 
Niagara Falls; and J. J. Hill’s group 
of steel elevators at Superior, Wisconsin, 
holding three million bushels of grain 
apiece. 


NOVELTIES IN STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


There has been for several years a 
block of steel roadway in New York City, 
the necessary steel plates having been 
donated by Mr. Schwab. To equip a 
road with these steel plates would cost, 
it is said, not more than fifteen hundred 
dollars a mile; and it is being freely 
predicted that the road of the future will 
be of this kind. “I expect to see a 
road of this sort from New York to San 
Francisco, and around the suburbs of all 
our large American cities,” said Win- 
throp E. Scarritt, the well-known New 
York automobilist. 

Almost every week the newspapers an- 
nounce a new use for steel. Steel bath- 
tubs are being stamped out at the rate of 
a hundred and fifty a day. Steel furni- 
ture is worrying the furniture-makers of 
Michigan. Barrels, so one manufacturer 
says, are henceforth to come from the 
steel-mill and not from the cooper-shop. 
As we use about three hundred million 
barrels a year just now, this one item 
may mean new plants, new multimillion- 
aires. 

Now that steel is being used in con- 
struction work, there is scarcely any limit 
upon the novelties that we may expect. 
We hear of an aerial ferry in Duluth, 
by means of which a car is swung in mid- 
air from shore to shore; and of an aerial 
hotel in Switzerland, above the Lake of 
the Four Cantons, hanging two thousand 
feet above the water. 

If the great war of the future, long 
predicted, should come—if the idle 
armies and navies of Europe should sud- 
denly rush together in the old undying 
game of war, the two decisive factors 
in the conflict would be money and steel. 
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In their assault on Port Arthur, the Jap- 
anese fired two thousand tons of shells. 
Both nations combined fired away sixty 
million dollars’ worth of death and de- 
struction in the struggle over a single 
fortress. The death of every soldier cost 
more than his weight in iron. 

In the long stretch of American iron- 
making, from 1645 to 1860, there was 
not one vast fortune made in the trade. 
It was the Civil War that created the 
first multimillionaires of steel and pro- 
vided the capital for the giant plants of 
to-day. And, as Bloch, Atkinson, and 
other statisticians have shown, the wars 
of the past were inexpensive little quar- 
rels when compared with the wars of 
the present or the future. 

Most of the facts point toward an 
enormous foreign trade in the near fu- 
ture. No degree of growth in this line 
should be surprising, for the reason that 
the history of our iron and steel exports 
has been nothing but a series of surprises, 
both to ourselves and to foreign nations. 
To-day we are selling the other countries 
more than a hundred million dollars’ 
worth of iron and steel every year. The 
checks our steel men get from their for- 
eign customers in sixteen months would 
pay the whole cost of the American 
Revolution. 


WHAT A FEW YEARS HAVE DONE 


Yet it is only a century ago since not 
a pound of iron was made in Ohio—since 
Pittsburgh was a frontier village, without 
a rolling-mill or a bank—since Jefferson 
wrote to his friend John Adams: ‘“ We 
cannot make iron in competition with 
Sweden or any other foreign country.” 

It is only a quarter of a century since 
Andrew Carnegie, himself—the most 
sanguine and optimistic of men, said: 
“Steel is made in England for one-half 
of what it costs in the United States. 
Not in our day will it be wise for 
America to leave the land. It is a very 
fair division as it stands—the land for 
America, the sea for England.” 

In 1898 an American bridge company 
got the contract for building the great 
Atbara Bridge on the Khartum railroad, 
to the astonishment of the British steel 
men. The following year locomotives 
made in Philadelphia were running on 
the Midland Railway, in England. At 
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the Glasgow Exposition it was admitted 
that the best exhibit of tools, lathes, 
drills, etc., was not from Sheffield or 
Newcastle, but from Milwaukee. Then 
the Glasgow Herald appeared with a no- 
tice that it was now being printed upon 
a “Hoe” press. In 1900 four British 
steamers sailed from Conneaut laden with 
steel for Liverpool—the first all-water 
shipment from Pittsburgh. 


TO THE UTTERMOST PARTS OF 
THE EARTH 


Five years ago Londoners were startled 
to see the steel frame of an American 
sky-scraper towering above Chancery 
Lane. Then the Duke of Marlborough, 
having married an American wife, gave 
an American firm the contract to build 
his new steel-frame house on Curzon 
Street. Schwab, being in England, made 
a few remarks which added to the uneasi- 
ness of British steel-makers: 

“We can sell steel billets, delivered 
in Great Britain,” he said, “ for $16.50 
a ton—$2.69 cheaper than the present 
British price.” 

Some one else figured out that the 
labor-cost of a ton of iron in Pittsburgh 
was reduced to forty-one cents, as against 
seventy-two in England, although Pitts- 
burgh wages were double those in Shef- 
field. 

Last year we sent over twenty million 
dollars’ worth of iron and steel goods 
to Great Britain. The rest went to vari- 
ous parts of the world. At the Alexan- 
dria docks, in Egypt, you may see coal 
unloaded by American machinery into 
American pressed-steel cars. It will be 
drawn on Pittsburgh rails by Philadel- 
phia locomotives to Khartum. 

On the banks of the Jordan, in the 
Holy Land, you may see an American 
bottling-plant, made in Cleveland, which 
is shipping the water of the sacred river 
to all Christian countries. 

In remote parts of India, Burma, Per- 
sia, Madagascar, you may find structural 
steel from Homestead, Pennsylvania. 

The rails and bridges over which the 
Russian armies rode from Moscow to 
Port Arthur, and the steel ribs of the de- 
pots and the Dalny houses, were for the 
most part made in Pittsburgh and put in 
place by American machinery. 

It was a strange fact that immediately 
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after the Spanish-American war Spain 
became for a time our best customer for 
railway material and machinery. One 
Spanish importer in Barcelona had the 
words ‘‘ American machinery forever!” 
engraved on his note-paper. Germany, 
our chief competitor, opened her eyes re- 
cently when a Connecticut firm shipped 
to Berlin a complete foundry. This firm, 
it appears, makes foundries of different 
sizes and sells them by number, as though 
they were collars or shoes. Even the 
European farmers have caught the habit ; 
they have been paying us over a dozen 
millions a year for our agricultural ma- 
chinery. 

To-day our iron and steel supremacy 
is questioned by no one. Lord Rosebery 
tells a London audience to take heed to 
“the American disdain of finality.” 
American young women, on their way to 
Dresden to study music, are passed by 
German young men who are on their 
way to Pittsburgh to study steel. One 
English writer has summed up fourteen 
points in which the American steel trade 
is superior to the British, as follows: 
More ore; cheaper coke; cheaper trans- 
portation ; tariff; superior skill of work- 
men; greater efficiency of superinten- 
dents; larger scale of operations; more 
enterprise; promotion by merit; larger 
scrap-heap ; higher wages ; bonus system ; 
employment of younger men; and more 
complete organization. 


THE NEED OF A MERCHANT MARINE 


Two things we lack—a better knowl- 
edge of what foreign nations want, and 
an American merchant fleet. The Pitts- 
burgher too often assumes that what 
suits him will suit the rest of the human 
race. Even steel-men have some national 
prejudices and customs. 

“When I first shipped iron to China,” 
said William A. Rogers, of Buffalo, “‘ my 
agents had difficulty in selling it. The 
Chinese said, ‘ Melican iron tloo hard.’ 
After a while we discovered that they 
had been accustomed to buy iron in tiny 
bars that could be broken by hand, while 
our bars were so thick that it was half 
a day’s work to break one. We made 
our bars thinner and there was no more 
trouble.” 

As to our need of more American ships, 
it has been stated that ocean freights can 
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be cut in half by the establishment of 
an American merchant-marine. No 
freight is easier to carry than steel, yet 
at present the rate from Pittsburgh to 
Liverpool is equal to the cost of making 
the steel from the pig iron. 

As to where the Pittsburgh of the 
future is to stand, no location is ideal. 
There are so many factors necessary to 
success in the steel trade that no one spot 
contains them all. At present the trade 
is scattered between Birmingham and 
Chicago, and between Worcester and Pu- 
eblo, with the vast bulk of it in the Pitts- 
burgh region. Since 1645, the center of 
the industry has moved from Lynn, 
through Connecticut to New Jersey, then 
via Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, where it 
has remained for fifty years. But since 
Minnesota has become the principal 
storehouse of ore, there has been a grow- 
ing conviction that the steel-mills and 
furnaces of the future will be nearer to 
their base of supplies. The point in 
dispute is whether the ore should be 
brought to the coke, as at Pittsburgh, or 
the coke co the-ore, as at Duluth. 


THE CONFIDENCE OF THE PITTSBURGHER 


The Pittsburgher, of course, laughs at 
prophecies. The roar and smoke that he 
loves will continue, he thinks, until the 
last trump shall sound. He feels that 
even then the response of Pittsburgh will 
be: “ Can’t go—too busy.” 

If you remind him that Pittsburgh is 
four hundred and fifty miles from tide- 
water, he replies: “ That is a disadvan- 
tage of only two dollars a ton, and it will 
be still less when we build our ship-canal 
to Erie and deepen the Ohio River to 
Cairo.” 

If you say that Pittsburgh is a thou- 
sand miles from its ore, he replies: “ It 
is not the distance that counts, but the 
cost of mining and freight. We can dig 
fifty tons in five minutes, and we bring 
it to our furnaces in our own ships and 
on our own railroads, at the lowest cost 
ever reached in the history of transporta- 
tion.” 

If Carnegie had been twenty years 
younger in 1901—and this was the unani- 
mous wish of his forty-five thousand men 
—the pivotal point of our steel trade 
would to-day be Conneaut, on Lake Erie, 
about a hundred and twenty miles north 
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of Pittsburgh. Many of the forty young 
ex-partners of Carnegie express regrets 
that the “ chief” did not remain in com- 
mand and carry out his original plan to 
build an immense steel-mill at Conneaut. 
Carnegie had bought five thousand acres 
near the Conneaut docks. He had paid 
two hundred farmers half a million to 
leave their homes. He had given Con- 
neaut real estate such a boom that its citi- 
zens have been stranded ever since on 
the high banks of expectation. ‘‘ We had 
the men, the money, the raw materials, 
and the location,” say the Carnegians. 
“Conneaut was the hub of the wheel, 
and in five years we could have made the 
Carnegie Company irresistible.” 

“Conneaut is the central spot,” said 
Carnegie when.I asked him concerning 
the future of the steel trade. “It is the 
place where all the raw materials can 
best be assembled.” Looking further 
ahead, as usual, than other steel men, he 
spoke of “the movement toward the 
lakes.”” There is no doubt that the threat 
of Conneaut added fifty or a hundred 
millions to the price which he demanded 
and obtained from Morgan. 

If, as a few suggest, the railroads 
should decide to enter the steel-making 
business, now that there is a prospect of 
their having to buy not only rails but 
steel ties and steel cars as well, the prob- 
ability is that they would select Ashta- 
bula as their manufacturing spot. This 
is five or six miles from Conneaut, with 
a much larger harbor. Until recently, 
Ashtabula has been the busiest ore-port on 
the lakes. ‘To-day Conneaut stands first. 
The Ashtabula ore-docks are owned 
mainly by the Pennsylvania and Lake 
Shore railways, so that if these railways 
should decide to make their own steel 
as well as their own cars and locomotives, 
which at present is not likely, they would 
naturally choose a site which would be 
as near as possible to the ore. 

Chicago, of course, is second only to 
Pittsburgh as an iron and steel city. If 
there were no Pittsburgh and no Car- 
negie Company, we should still have 
much to boast of in Chicago and the 
Federal Steel Company, not to mention 
the great works that the Steel Trust is 
building at its new town of Gary. One- 
third of all our steel rails are made at 
Chicago. 
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The unique feature of Chicago’s iron 
and steel trade, so far as the future is 
concerned, is that the corporations which 
manufacture agricultural machinery have 
bought their own ore-mines, coal-mines, 
timber-lands, furnaces, and rolling-mills. 
Two-thirds of all the agricultural im- 
plements in the world are made in Chi- 
cago, but the steel that is used adds noth- 
ing to the profits of the steel-kings. 

Milwaukee is destined to be the ‘“‘ ma- 
chinery city” of America. When the 
great Allis-Chalmers machinery works is 
completed, if it ever is, it will be un- 
approachable in its line. And another 
city which will not allow itself to be 
forgotten when the conversation is upon 
the future of steel is Duluth. Hitherto, 
indeed, so far as the making of iron 
is concerned, the record of Duluth is 
a story of calamity and failure. The un- 
paralleled ore-supply of the Mesaba 
Range is practically in Duluth’s back 
yard. It has ten square miles of harbor. 
The St. Louis River flings itself at the 
city’s feet in a series of torrents which 
might provide unlimited electrical power. 
And the ore-ships that come back from 
Lake Erie without cargoes might bring 
coal and all other imported necessities 
at the lowest of freight-rates. 

Yet in this year, 1907, Duluth can 
point to on. one small furnace, making 
two hundred and fifty tons a day. There 
is not a steel-mill in the State. The 
Pittsburgh vikings sail up to the iron 
ranges and carry off the loot—millions 
of dollars’ worth every summer week. 
And all the while, for some reason which 
no outsider can understand, the men of 
Duluth and Superior—twin cities—have 
been satisfied to run errands and quarrel, 
like a couple of messenger-boys. 


DULUTH’S OPPORTUNITY 


Some day Duluth will awake and make 
her dream come true. She will unite with 
Superior, as Pittsburgh will with Alle- 
gheny. The two cities are really one in 
financial interests. Now that less and 
less coal is needed to produce a ton of 
iron, Duluth’s opportunity to build prof- 
itable blast-furnaces is growing better 
year by year. Geographically, Duluth 
is located so that she cannot escape being 
an important iron and steel community. 
She stands at the western doorway to the 
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Great Lakes—almost in the exact center 
of the continent. One of the few pos- 
sible sites for a grand city is hers, and 
she has her face toward the rising sun. 

Texas and Puget Sound are also men- 
tioned as probable iron and steel centers. 
At present, neither region is to be found 
on the map of the iron business. Texas 
has a couple of little charcoal furnaces, 
one being owned and operated by the 
State, and Seattle has one small furnace 
and rolling-mill. It is reported that im- 
mense deposits of fine iron-ore have 
been found in Llano County, Texas; and 
since the discovery of oil at Beau- 
mont, which could be used as fuel, the 
door of opportunity has been opened to 
the Texans. Beaumont is near the sea, 
northeast of Galveston, and the ore mines 
of Llano, Cuba, Venezuela, and Colom- 
bia are within a thousand miles. Here 
is a hint for some embryonic Carnegie of 
the Lone Star State. 

That there is a chance for a second 
Carnegie cannot be doubted, unlikely as 
the outlook may seem to the steel-workers 
of Homestead and Duquesne. It is the 
unexpected that happens in the steel 
world. Any on? who had predicted a 
Carnegie and a stee! fortune of a quarter 
of a billion to the Pittsburghers of thirty 
years ago would have been regarded as 
an unbalanced enthusiast. One thing is 
certain—that the “ American disdain of 
finality ” will prevent the formation of 
a perpetual dynasty of steel or any sort 
of monopoly. 

When Creesus, King of Lydia, showed 
Solon his golden treasures, Solon said: 
“If another comes who hath better iron 
than you, he will take away your gold.” 
The same warning may be given to our 
steel-kings. As long as American work- 
men continue to think while they work, 
there may come some revolutionary idea 
that will pull down the old dynasty and 
set up a new one. 

The battle against conservatism and 
self-complacency is not ended. Fifty 
years ago, when Kelly and Bessemer 
pointed out the path to millions, they 
were treated like impertinent meddlers 
by the steel men of America and Europe. 
Sheffield sneered at Bessemer until he 
built a plant of his own and cut prices 
in half. Pittsburgh lost twenty-eight 
years by its disdain of Kelly and his 
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“ air-boiling process.” And in my hun- 
dreds of conversations with: the chief 
steel men of to-day I have found the 
same conservative attitude in many in- 
stances. 

There are still heart-sick inventors 
tramping from one corporation to an- 
other, flouted by clerks and bullied by 
superintendents. The steel trade was 
never so well organized, but as yet it 
has no department of invention, in which 
original suggestions would be treated 
with respect and fairly tested. It is an 
erroneous notion that any large body of 
men will be unanimously progressive. 
All innovations must be forced through 
by the aggressive few. In spite of all 
that has been accomplished by invention 
in the American steel trade, there is not 
yet any prospect that a peace treaty will 
be signed between the men of ideas and 
the men of experience. 

One innovation which is running the 
gantlet just now is James Gayley’s 
“dry blast.” Gayley needs no sympathy. 
He is one of the Carnegie multimillion- 
aires and a vice-president of the United 
States Steel Corporation. Seventeen 
years ago he broke the world’s record for 
making the most iron with the least 
coke, and he-has kept in the front rank 
ever since. He will be the “pig iron 
king” of the world when his invention 
is fairly appreciated. 

Gayley’s aim is to take the moisture 
out of the air that is blown into the fur- 
nace. This is not a small item. The 
air blown into a furnace in one hour 
will contain from forty to three hundred 
gallons of water. Gayley’s plan is first 
to carry the air through an ammonia 
chamber, which takes out the moisture 
in the form of frost. When the chamber 
is clogged with frost, hot brine is forced 
through the pipes. This dry or Gayley- 
ized air produces a hotter fire with less 
coke. At its first test, this process made 
eighty-nine tons more in one day—a gain 
of about twenty per cent. 

“This method can be applied to the 
making of Bessemer steel,” said Mr. 
Gayley. “It will prolong the usefulness 
of the converter, because it will make 
the Bessemer process quicker and surer.”’ 
His invention is not absolutely new to 
iron and steel men, but he has made it 
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workable. ‘ We have all thought over 
it and talked over it,” said John Fritz; 
“but Gayley has done it.” 

This “dry blast” is no longer an 
experiment. It has been in use since 
August, 1904, at one of the Pittsburgh 
furnaces. But the high financiers of the 
Steel Trust have been slow to recognize 
its value. Already they have lost the 
chance to monopolize the invention, as 
Gayley has recently allowed it to be in- 
stalled by the Warwick Iron and Steel 
Company, of Pottstown, Pennsylvania, 
and the E. & G. Brooke Iron Company, 
of Birdsboro, Pennsylvania. 

Another innovation which has only 
reached the ‘pooh, pooh!” stage, as 
it has been called, is the making of steel 
direct from the ore. This was Kelly’s 
dream. He believed that both the blast 
furnace and the converter would be abol- 
ished, as a couple of unnecessary middle- 
men. During the last ten years of his 
life he studied this problem, and suc- 
ceeded in smelting the ore by electricity. 
But the cost of making steel by this short 
way proved to be more than the cost 
of making it the usual long way. He 
maintained that the day would come 
when ore would be smelted for fifty cents 
a ton, and up to the time of his last 
sickness he was engaged in experiments 
to cheapen his process. 

This endeavor is less of a dream to- 
day. At Gysinge, Sweden, high-class 
steel, said to be equal to crucible steel,’ 
has been made direct from the ore by 
an electrical process, water-power being 
used to cut down the cost. The Cana- 
dian government, which has been remark- 
ably generous to steel-makers, has re- 
cently appropriated fifteen thousand dol- 
lars for experiments in electrical smelt- 
ing. Edison has given his genius and a 
large fraction of his wealth to the solu- 
tion of this problem. Consequently, it 
is not now to be classed among the will- 
o’-the-wisps, but among those improve- 
ments that may be expected in the near 
future. 

So many dreams have come true in the 
wizardry of steel-making—so many ideas 
have mastered the obstinacy of custom, 
that it has become a futile and unprofit- 
able thing to declare that any proposed 
improvement is impossible. 
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APPOMATTOX 


BY CHARLES M. HARVEY 


A STORY OF AMAZING CONTRASTS—THE LONG STRIDES MADE BY 
THE UNITED STATES IN FORTY-TWO YEARS—NORTH, SOUTH, EAST, 
AND WEST HAVE GONE FORWARD WITH UNPARALLELED RAPIDITY 


MAHA and Sacramento saw stir- 
ring things in April’s early days 
of 1865. Oakes Ames, Sidney Dillon, 
and Thomas C. Durant at the one point 
and Leland Stanford, Mark Hopkins, 
and Collis P. Huntington at the other 
were starting, the one group toward the 
sunset, the other toward the sunrise, to 
push their divisions of America’s first 
continent-spanning railroad toward the 
meeting-place of four years later, many 
hundred miles distant in northern Utah’s 
desert. 

Time and conditions stood behind the 
undertaking. A regenerated nation, 
more powerful, progressive, and expan- 
sive than the old, and with immeasurably 
greater prestige all over the world, was 
born. Foreign immigration and capitai, 
repelled bv the war, began to flow in with 
greater volume than ever before. The 
United States surged with the pulsations 
of a new youth. Eager, confident, ex- 
ultant, the country, with its energies re- 
leased from the work of destruction, 
turned to construction. It was Amer- 
ica’s new era, and its earliest and most 
direct concrete expression was the Union- 
Central Pacific Railway. 

At the climax in 1869, when the rails 
met at Promontory Point, in Utah, Stan- 
ford and Durant driving in the golden 
spikes, the strokes were registered tele- 
graphically at Washington, New York, 
Chicago, and other points in the United 
States, and the news was flashed to Eu- 
rope by Cyrus W. Field’s Atlantic cable 
—which itself appeared just a year after 
Appomattox. The actors in the scene 
held, for the moment, the center of the 


universe’s stage. The cannon salute 
which greeted this joining of the Atlantic 
to the Pacific in bands of iron—soon to 
be replaced by steel—was a shot heard 
round the world. Jay Cooke’s Northern 
Pacific Railway, which wrecked him in 
1873, was already beginning. It was 
completed by Henry Villard in 1883, the 
exercises being attended by ex-President 
Grant and by other eminent personages, 
many of them from Europe. In the 
Cascade Mountains in 1893, James J. 
Hill’s Great Northern road had its last 
spike driven, and another transconti- 
nental line—there are five to-day in the 
United States, as compared with none in 
1865—was completed. 


THE BONANZA DAYS OF SILVER 


The roads themselves were partly the 
consequence and partly the cause of the 
gold, silver, and copper discoveries in the 
West. It was in 1872 that Mackay, 
Flood, Fair, and O’Brien made their 
strike on the Comstock lode in Nevada, 
a discovery which put bonanza in the 
English tongue, added $600,000,000 to 
the world’s silver stock in a few years, 
sent silver plunging downward in price, 
dislocated the currency of every nation 
on the globe, incited William J. Bryan’s 
“cross-of-gold”” speech in the Chicago 
convention of 1896, convulsed American 
politics in that year as it had not been 
convulsed since 1860, and swung all the 
world to the gold standard except China 
and a few petty republics in Central 
America. 

One day in 1891, in a locality which 
had been trodden over by thousands of 
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explorers, hunters, trappers, soldiers, and 
argonauts since the days of Pike of 
Pike’s Peak, without any of them sus- 
pecting that under their feet were the 
richest gold deposits in proportion to 
area on the globe, Robert Womack, a 
cowboy, made the discovery which put 
Cripple Creek on the map. This was 
the United States’ most important find of 
the precious metals since the war, ex- 
cept the bonanza strike of 1872. Crip- 
ple Creek produced $200,000 of gold in 
1891, has gone above $20,000,000 a year 
several times recently, and will probably 
turn out $25,000,000 in 1907. -It has 
given Colorado the precedence—for- 
merly held by California—among the 
country’s gold-fields, and has placed the 
United States close to the head of the 
gold-producing countries of the world, 
the Rand, in South Africa, being the only 
region which leads us. 


THE COMING OF COPPER 


Midway in time between Mackay’s and 
Womack’s strikes, but more important 
than either in money value, were the 
Montana and Arizona copper discoveries, 
which made the careers of Marcus Daly, 
Frederick A. Heinze, Senator William 
A. Clark, and Thomas W. Lawson more 
picturesque and stirring than those of the 
bonanza kings. As a consequence of 
these discoveries the United States has 
jumped from a low place among the 
copper-producing countries until now it 
furnishes much more of that metal than 
all the rest of the world combined. 
Since 1887 Montana has led the Lake 
Superior district, which until then held 
the American primacy in copper produc- 
tion. Montana alone in 1906 produced 
nineteen times as much copper as the 
entire United States did in 1865. 

As a resultant of the operation of 
these forces Nebraska was admitted to 
Statehood in 1867, just after Oakes 
Ames’s road had traversed the State, but 
before the line was completed. Then, 
in a bunch, Villard’s road sent in North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, and 
Washington in 1889, and Wyoming and 
Idaho in 1890, while Utah, on the more 
southerly railway circuit, came in in 
1896. Seattle, on Puget Sound, created 


by Villard’s and Hill’s roads, has a pop- 
ulation of 150,000 in 1907, and is des- 
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tined to be one of the greatest of the 
Pacific ports, through the development 
of the country’s Asiatic and Alaskan 
trade. The railways, too, have made 
Portland another of fortune’s favorites. 
Portland had its Lewis and Clark Expo- 
sition in 1905, and Seattle’s Alaska- 
Yukon Exposition of 1909 is expected 
to eclipse that of Oregon’s metropolis. 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory, which, 
jointly, had less than 100,000 population 
in 1865, nearly all Indians, and which 
now enter the Union jointly as the State 
of Oklahoma, have 1,600,000 people in 
1907, nearly 1,500,000 of whom are 
whites. The Territories of Nev. Mexico 
and Arizona, which had, taken together, 
95,000 people in 1865, and which are 
soon to be organized into one or two 
States, have 400,000 population to-day. 
Incidentally, the “ Great American Des- 
ert” is being transformed into a vast 
granary, and the country’s center of 
political gravity has been swung across 
the Alleghanies and far over into the 
Mississippi Valley. 

The forty-two years have brought a 
wonderful expansion east of the Missis- 
sippi also. New York, Ohio, and Indi- 
ana have doubled in population between 
1865 and 1907; Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania have more than 
doubled; and Illinois, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin have nearly tripled. Chi- 
cago, from about the fiftieth of the 
world’s cities in population, has become 
the fifth, or possibly the fourth. New 
York has become the world’s second city 
in number of inhabitants and perhaps its: 
first in wealth. Pennsylvania produces 
eleven times as much coal in 1907 as the 
entire United States did in 1865, and 
more than any country outside of the 
United States produces to-day, except 
England. Pittsburgh has established it- 
self as the world’s leading iron and steel 
center. 


THE SOUTH’S LEAP FORWARD 


Below the Potomac and the Ohio our 
progress has been far more rapid in the 
forty-two years than it has been above 
that line. The South, which before the 
Civil War was an agricultural region 
almost solely, is dotted all over with mills 
and mines. Beside every cotton planta- 
tion a cotton factory is being put up. 
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While the South had to go to the North 
or to England for practically all of its 
cotton goods before 1865, it is using 
2,400,000 bales of cotton in its mills in 
1907, or as much as the North. Near- 
ness to the raw material and cheapness 
of land, labor, and rents will probably 
give the South ultimately, for the United 
States, almost as much of a monopoly in 
cotton manufacturing as it has in cotton- 
growing. Birmingham, Alabama—a sec- 
ond Pittsburgh, but with its coal, iron, 
and limestone nearer than Pittsburgh 
has them—may beat Pittsburgh before 
another forty-two years pass. The 
South’s $18,000,000,000 of wealth in 
1907 is $2,000,000,000 greater than that 
of the entire United States at the time of 
South Carolina’s secession. DeBow, 
statistician and prophet, the acutest mind 
on industrial questions which the old 
South had, would marvel at the spectacle 
in his section if he saw it now. To Cal- 
houn, Jackson, and John Randolph the 
South of 1907 would be as full of strange 
sights as Brobdingnag was for Gulliver. 


RAILROAD EXPANSION 


Taking the country as a whole, the 
expansion in the forty-two years has been 
striking. On that day in 1865 when 
Oakes Ames’s and Collis P. Hunting- 
ton’s track-layers were starting out on 
their continent-spanning work, there 
were 35,000 miles of railway main track 
in the United States. There are 225,000 
miles on April 1, 1907. The number 
of men whom the railways employ— 
1,500,000—is greater than the armies 
commanded by Grant, Lee, Sherman, 
Johnston, and the rest of the National 
and Confederate commanders on_ the 
morning of Lee’s surrender. For 1907 
the revenue of the country’s railways— 
$2,400,000,000—would pay the interest- 
bearing debt of the government of the 
United States twice over, and leave 
enough to support the government for a 
year. To-day the property of the Amer- 
ican railways—$16,000,000,000—is as 
great as the wealth of the United States 
at the time of Lincoln’s election. 

Between 1865 and 1907, both years be- 
ing included, the United States’ annual 
product of pig iron jumped from 
832,000 tons to 27,000,000 tons, and its 
coal output from 10,000,000 to 400,000,- 
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000 tons. In the forty-two years the 
annual value of its aggregate mineral 
output has expanded from $150,000,000 
to $2,000,000,000 ; its products of manu- 
factures from $2,000,000,000 to $17,000,- 
000,000 ; the value of its farms and farm 
property of all sorts from $7,000,000,000 
to $30,000,000,000; that of its farm 
products from $1,000,000,000 to $7,000,- 
000,000; and the country’s wealth from 
$20,000,000,000 to $118,000,000, 000. 
The value of the country’s farms and 
farm property to-day equals the value of 
the country’s property of every descrip- 
tion in 1870, in the middle of Grant’s 
first term as President. 


SOME FIGURES OF GROWTH 


In the four and one-fifth decades in 
which the country’s population has been 
multipled two and one-half times, the 
value of its farms and farm property has 
been multipled by more than four, its 
farm products by seven, its wealth by 
nearly six, its manufactured products by 
eight and one-half, its mineral products 
by thirteen, its pig iron by thirty-three, 
and its coal by forty. 

The rural free mail delivery in 1907 
gives the people in the farming districts 
conveniences enjoyed only by those of 
the larger cities in 1865. The telephone, 
which is climbing over the hills and 
reaching out into the farthest agricul- 
tural localities, furnishes to the dwellers 
on the farms advantages unknown any- 
where forty-two years ago. By these 
two agencies, as well as by the trolley- 
car, isolation in the United States is be- 
ing abolished, and the near and the re- 
mote are being brought into juxtaposi- 
tion. 

In the period in which these advances 
have been scored the people’s savings- 
bank deposits, which were $200,000,000 
for the whole country in 1865, have 
swelled to $3,400,000,000 in 1907, mul- 
tiplying seventeen times, while the popu- 
lation has been increasing two and one- 
half times. In the same four and one-fifth 
decades the interest-bearing debt of 
the government has been reduced from 
$2,200,000,000 in 1865 to $900,000,000 
in 1907, a drop from $65 for each man, 
woman, and child in the country at the 
former date to less than $11 to-day. 
The attractions which have been named 
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have made the United States an object 
of interest to all the world, and have 
brought to us more than three times as 
many immigrants in the forty-two years 
since 1865 as came in the seventy-six 
years between the founding of the gov- 
ernment under the Constitution and that 
date, or 19,000,000 since 1865, as com- 
pared with 6,000,000 before that time. 

Half a century ago Walter Bagehot 
said that when England lost her suprem- 
acy in manufacturing, her decline and 
tall as a nation would be swifter than 
Rome’s was after Constantine trans- 
ferred the capital to Constantinople. 
The United States snatched the primacy 
in manufacturing from England in 1880, 
in iron and steel in 1895, and in coal 
production in 1900. In all those fields 
our lead is rapidly lengthening. 

With only five per cent of the world’s 
population, the United States in 1907 
produces twenty-five per cent of its gold, 
thirty per cent of its silver, forty per cent 
of its iron, forty-two per cent of its 
steel, forty-five per cent of its coal, fifty 
per cent of its petroleum, sixty per cent 
of its copper, seventy-five per cent of its 
cotton, and eighty per cent of its corn. 

Just before Appomattox Lincoln pre- 
dicted that if the Union should be saved 
it would have 100,000,000 people by 
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1900, and that persons then living would 
see 250,000,000 population in the coun- 
try. The latter part of the prophesy 
will probably be fulfilled. The first part 
of it failed. The population in 1900 
was 76,000,000, instead of 100,000,000. 

But the country’s wealth has grown in 
a far higher ratio than Lincoln or any- 
body else at that time expected, expand- 
ing from $20,000,000,000 in 1865 to 
$118,000,000,000 in 1907. Four years 
now add as much to the country’s wealth 
as the aggregate was forty-two years ago. 
Every succeeding sunrise in 1907 sees 
$10,000,000 added to the wealth of the 
United States. This country’s wealth is 
greater than that of the United King- 
dom and France combined, the second 
and the third of the world’s nations, re- 
spectively, on this roll. 

The greatest romance of the world’s 
annals remains untold. Who will ‘write 
the epic of the locomotive’s conquest ; 
of the gold, silver, coal, and copper dis- 
coveries and development; of the steam- 
plow, the steam-harvester, and the other 
labor-economizing appliances by which 
one man does more work, and does it bet- 
ter, than four men did it forty-two years 
ago? And the rest of this wonder-tale of 
American expansion from Lincoln’s days 
to Roosevelt’s? 





HER CONFESSION 


Once in my lady’s garden bower 
I hid me when she came, 

And heard her whisper to a flower 
A secret and a name: 

She held it in her finger-tips 
A little while, and then 

Pressed it against her scarlet lips— 
Kissed it, and said Amen! 


Till she had gone I did not stir; 
One dear desire was mine— 
To win the rose, that talked with her 
In Love’s leaf-fashioned shrine: 
But all in vain I made my quest, 
For when she went she wore 
That fragrant token on her breast— 
What rose could ask for more! 


I found her at the garden’s gate, 
All sweetness and surprise: 
In the old rose I read my fate— 
My fortune, in her eyes: 
And when I told her I had heard—— 
Amen! again said she, 
Suiting the action to the word, 
Then gave the rose to me. 





Frank Dempster Sherman 














JOHNSTON FORBES-ROBERTSON 


BY MATTHEW WHITE, Jr. 


AN ACTOR WHO IS OUTRANKED BY NONE ON THE ENGLISH 
STAGE OF TO-DAY—THE STEADY GROWTH OF HIS ART FROM 


A BEGINNING THAT WAS ALMOST ACCIDENTAL TO ITS FINE 


CULMINATION IN “HAMLET”’—HIS AMERICAN TOURS 


NTELLECTUAL discernment, a keen 
appreciation of artistic values, a 
deep, -clear-toned voice, a dignified pres- 
ence, and an inborn ability of impersona- 
tion—these, united with a most unusual 
modesty, form the distinguishing traits 
of the man who is outranked by none 
in England’s list of present-day actors. 
Devoid of mannerisms and possessed of 
that equable temperament so rare among 
players, Johnston Forbes-Robertson is in 
every way deserving of the high place 
he has achieved. 

His adoption of a theatrical career 
came about through chance. The 
son of John Forbes-Robertson, a well- 
known London art-critic, painting was 
the goal set before this one child out 
of eleven who seemed to possess the tem- 
perament for professional pursuits. He 
began to draw when very young, and 
while in his teens was working hard for 
a scholarship from the Royal Academy 
which would enable him to continue his 
studies under the most advantageous aus- 
pices. But it was an up-hill task, and 
often the young fellow would ask him- 
self whether the game was worth the 
candle. 

His father being a painter, the boy was 
thrown directly into the world of artists. 
Looking about him, he could not fail 
to be impressed by the meager returns, 
the nerve-racking anxiety incident to the 
life. Among the elder Robertson’s 
friends were men connected with the 
stage, and one day W. G. Wills, the 
playwright, dropped into the studio. 
His drama “ Mary Stuart” was then 





having a run at one of the London thea- 
ters, and on the occasion of his call he 
fell to lamenting the shortcomings of 
the young man who was playing the 
juvenile role. 

““T have been looking everywhere for 
some one to take his place,”’ added Wills, 
“but I don’t seem able to find anybody.” 

“Have you thought of my _ son 
Johnston?” was Mr. Robertson’s quiet 
remark. 

The suggestion might as well have 
have been a bombshell, to judge by the 
exclamation in reply from Wills. 

“Your son Johnston!” he cried. 
“Why, I thought you were bent on 
making a painter of him.” 

“So I was,” answered Robertson, 
Senior, “ but I think the boy is finding 
it rather slow work. You might see what 
he says. I think he would serve your 
purpose.” 

Even the comparatively low salaries 
then paid to actors in England seemed 
large to the young fellow when compared 
with the uncertain returns of painting, 
and Johnston Forbes-Robertson at once 
took up with Wills’s offer. 


HOW FORBES-ROBERTSON MADE GOOD 


Undoubtedly the playwright was so 
prompt in falling in with the father’s 
suggestion because of the young man’s 
personality. This, of necessity, counts 
for much in the world of players. Of 
course it must be backed up by some abil- 
ity, but endow a man or a woman with 
a good stage-presence, and half the battle 
in securing an opening is won. After 
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JOHNSTON FORBES-ROBERTSON 
From his latest photograth by the Otto Sarony Company, New York 
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they have once obtained their chance 
to show what they can do, “ making 
good,” as the actors term it, rests wholly 
upon their talents. Presentable faces 
and graceful figures can do nothing for 


them with awkwardness or crass ig- 
norance weighing down the opposite 
scale. 


Forbes-Robertson was able to back up 
the advantages with which natur> had 
favored him by pronounced avility and 
unflagging zeal in prepariig himself for 
his new vocation. As he -emarked to me 
when I had a talk with him before 
preparing this articie, he has been on 
the stage for thirty years and has never 
been out of a job. 

After his start in “ Mary Stuart,” he 
was engaged for a stock company in 
Manchester, where he remained for two 
years. This gave him versatility, and in 
the summer seasons he would come up 
to London and secure a position with 
some troupe that tried out dramas in 
the dull period when there was less com- 
petition from the big lights in the the- 
atrical firmament. In this way he was 
brought to the knowledge of managers 
who might not have heard of him for 
years had he remained steadily in the 
provinces. 

And the big London manager with 
whom he fell in was no less a personage 
than Squire Bancroft, who, with his 
clever wife, Marie Wilton, was managing 
the old Prince of Wales Theater. This 
well-known theater stood on the site now 
occupied by the Scala—a house, by the 
way, which has been beset with bad luck. 


A FOOTHOLD IN LONDON 


Young Forbes-Robertson’s first big 
chance with the Bancrofts came about 
in this wise: After Sardou’s “ Dora” 
had made a hit in Paris an English ver- 
sion was prepared and brought out by 
the Bancrofts under the name “ Diplo- 
macy” on January 12, 1878. Its success 
was phenomenal, and even after the Lon- 
don season ended, in July, the crowds 
kept coming. Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft, 
however, had no idea of foregoing their 
usual summer holiday on the Continent, 
nor, on the other hand, could they bring 
themselves to close the theater in the 
face of this big patronage. So they com- 


promised by continuing the play with 
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some alterations in the cast, which gave 
to Forbes-Robertson Squire Bancroft’s 
own part of Count Orloff. He played 
this rdéle until the return of the actor- 
manager in the autumn. 

It will be of interest to mention that 
in the original roster for ‘‘ Diplomacy ” 
the Comtesse Zicka was Mrs. Bancroft, 
the Dora, Mrs. Kendal, and the Captain 
Beauclerc, Mr. Kendal. Dora, by the 
way, is Sardou’s favorite brain-child. 

Mr. Forbes-Robertson remained with 
the Bancrofts, except for a brief period, 
until their retirement from management 
—after they had moved to the Hay- 
market—in 1885. On July 20 of that 
year, at the famous special performance 
to signalize their farewell, he was Sir 
Charles Pomander in ‘“ Masks and 
Faces,” of which the second and third 
acts were given, Maurice Barrymore be- 
ing the Ernest Vane. At this affair, one 
of the most notable Londen had ever 
witnessed, the playwright, A. W. Pinero, 
acted Dolly Spanker in a scene from 
“London Assurance,” with Kyrle Bel- 
lew as a servant. 


HIS FIRST VISIT TO AMERICA 


It was not long after this that Forbes- 
Robertson made his first visit to Amer- 
ica as leading man for Mary Anderson, 
on her return to her native land after 
her London triumphs. They played at 
the Star Theater, New York—formerly 
Wallack’s and now torn down—and dur- 
ing that season of 1885-1886 Mr. Rob- 
ertson appeared with Miss Anderson in 
“As You Like It,” ‘“ Comedy and Trag- 
edy,” and “ Romeo and Juliet.” 

His next visit to this country was 
under less favorable circumstances, on the 
occasion of the first performance here of 
Sardou’s luckless ‘‘ Thermidor,” which 
was brought out in New York at the 
Twenty-Third Street Theater — now 
Keith & Proctor’s—when it was under 
the management of Charles Frohman. 
The play served as a début for Elsie De 
Wolfe, but failed to arouse either discus- 
sion or enthusiasm. 

After Forbes-Robertson’s return to 
England he went into Henry Irving’s 
company, and among the notable fre- 
mieres in which he took part was that of 
“ King Arthur,” in January, 1895. He 
was the. Sir Lancelot, with Genevieve 
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Ward as Morgan Le Fay, Lena Ashwell 
as Elaine, and Annie Hughes—the origi- 
nal Country Mouse and here last spring 
in “ Mr. Hopkinson ’"—as Clarissant. 
From the Irving company Forbes-Rob- 
ertson passed that same spring to be 
leading man for Mrs. Patrick Campbell, 
creating the rather ungrateful part of 
the mincing Lucas in Pinero’s “ Notori- 
ous Mrs. Ebbsmith.” Turn about being 
fair play, Mrs. Campbell, two years later, 
became first assistant to Forbes-Robert- 
son when he took over the Lyceum during 
Irving’s absence on tour and brought out 
his own stage version of ‘“ Hamlet.” 
This included the restoration of the 
servant to Polonius, and, more important 
still, the reinstatement of Fortinbras, 
Prince of Norway, an accession of char- 
acters which E. H. Sothern adopted in 
his production of the play here in 1900. 
Mrs. Campbell was, of course, the 
Ophelia. ‘The presentation made a big 
furor and played to great business. 


A GREAT HAMLET 


Forbes-Robertson’s /Zam/et is, in fact, 
a thoroughly noteworthy achievement. 
It has placed him in the forefront of 
English-speaking actors of our day. And 
yet to play the melancholy prince had 
never been this actor’s all-absorbing am- 
bition. He gave his ideas on this sub- 
ject to an interviewer three years ago in 
the following words: 


Every actor-man who has fancied himself 
has always played Hamlet all over the shop. 
A great many people—my friends, of course 
—had urged me to try, but it always seemed 
to me an impertinence to make a great play 
the means of such personal advertisement. 
But when Mr. Irving also advised me to try 
Hamlet I began to think of the project more 
seriously. Miss Terry often spoke of it, and 
it was her generous belief in the idea that 
persuaded me. She argued that a pianist 
never hesitated to play a Beethoven sonata; 
that it was considered a pious and not an 
arrogant ambition. Putting a similar case 
in another art gave me a new view of the 
matter. Except for Miss Terry’s kindness 
and persistence I don’t suppose I should have 
ventured. 


“ Hamlet” ran a hundred nights at 
the London Lyceum, and then went 
through the rather extraordinary experi- 
ence of being presented with the original 
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company at the government theaters in 
Berlin, Hanover, Hamburg, and Amster- 
dam. Later on, Mr. Robertson took over 
the Lyceum again in Sir Henry’s ab- 
sence and revived “ Macbeth,’ still 
with Mrs. Campbell for his leading 
woman. But this position was destined 
soon to be filled by a newcomer, the 
younger sister of Maxine Elliott, whom 
he met while she was playing in London 
with the Goodwin company. 


HIS MARRIAGE TO GERTRUDE ELLIOTT 


Soon after their marriage, Forbes-Rob- 
ertson and Gertrude Elliott made a phe- 
nomenal success with ‘“‘ Mice and Men,” 
which they would have brought to Amer- 
ica had not Annie Russell previously 
acquired the rights to the play. Instead, 
they appeared here in Kipling’s “ Light 
That Failed,” which is just what it did. 
But this miss was amply atoned for in 
1904, when Mr. Robertson presented his 
“ Hamlet” in New York. 

Of this impersonation a discriminating 
reviewer remarked: 


The Hamlet of Forbes-Robertson is domi- 
nated by a tone of refined and beautiful nat- 
uralism. It is less romantically impassioned 
and vehement than the Hamlet of E. H. 
Sothern, less picturesque and salient in ex- 
ternals than that of Irving, less forcible in 
imagination, less richly colored in emotion 
than that of Edwin Booth. But it imper- 
sonates in the highest degree the modern 
feeling for simple and flawlessly human art. 
It was Emerson who remarked that the 
speculative genius of Hamlet waited to be 
understood until the nineteenth century. It 
may be added that it remained for the end 
of that century and the beginning of the next 
to embody that genius of thought and doubt 
in an actor who conceived the princely hero 
as first of all a man. 


Although both Forbes-Robertson and 
his wife made a most favorable impres- 
sion in the vehicle selected for their 
American tour this season—Bernard 
Shaw’s fantastically humorous ‘“ Cesar 
and Cleopatra ’’—it is quite conceivable, 
and assuredly to be hoped for, that they 
will find it possible to devote the larger 
portion of their time to the presentation 
of Shakespeare, in which all too few 
players excel as does this man of art and 
intellect with whom it was an after- 
thought to become an actor. 
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By the Way 

I CROUCHED into the closer embrace of 
the shadow and listened. ‘he second- 
hand revolver clicked healthily. The 
horseman was approaching rapidly. 

The spot I had selected was a bit of 
the equestrian roadway where it flanks 
the reservoir. A bridge, spanning it at 
this point, offered a kindly concealment 
from the moonlight, while the favoring 
base of an arch gave me a vantage-point 
from which to seize a bridle. Simple; 
but, I trusted, effective. 

The lope was checked to a walk as 
the horseman breathed his mount. 

“Get down!” 

With easy grace the man slid from the 
saddle. ‘There was no suspicion of even 
suppressed excitement as he asked: 

‘“What’s the trouble? ” 

“Strained financial situation,’ 
swered. 

“Oh, I see,” he replied lightly. “ Shali 
we talk the situation over?” 

I studied him to see if he:was fencing 
for time or planning some defense, but 
his features, as I caught them indistinct- 
ly in the moonlight, spoke nothing but a 
pleased and quickened interest in an en- 
counter a little out of the ordinary. 

‘Money talks, here as elsewhere,” I 
snapped surlily. “ My argument is a 
good one; of the best make.” 

“Better and better,” he murmured, as 
though summing something up to him- 
self. Then, in a clearer and somewhat 
changed tone in which rang a command- 
ing note, he said: 

“T’m glad we met. 
our common advantage. Pocket your 
trinket. We'll have supper together 
somewhere and talk things over after- 
ward. I suppose you are bungry.” 

He named a well-known but unpre- 
tentious cate on the West Side, agreed to 
meet me there within the hour, mounted 
leisurely, and rode off. 

And I calmly pocketed my gun and 
watched him go. 


I an- 


It will prove to 





Then I shook myself out of the daze 
which the incident had thrown over me 
and laughed at myself for a distinctly 
“easy” beginner in arts nefarious. 

But laugh as I might, I couldn’t shake 
myself from a feeling that the fellow 
was actually sincere in his invitation. 
So, though calling myself a fool, I 
headed toward the West Side. 

My clothes, somewhat worn, showed 
still the “cut” of tailored days, and, but 
for being unshaven, I was not too 
slouchy to dine at the place my man had 
mentioned. 

At the door of the café I took up sta- 
tion, still trusting the tone I thought had 
rung true in his appointment. 

A hansom whirled up to the curb; my 
‘man stepped out, paid his fare, and, 
noting me though I stood in shadow, led 
the way through the swinging doors and 
toward a small table in a far corner. 

A solid half hour he watched my furi- 
ous meal. I booked him now as a blasé 
man of wealth with a new and distinctly 
out-of-the-ordinary while-time. 

Finally I laid down knife and fork 
with an irrepressible sigh of satisfaction ; 
he leaned across the table toward me 
and, extending his hand, said: 

“I don’t blame you a bit!” 


As I reached forward to take the prof- 
fered hand my fingers came into contact 
with the moist earth of the bridle-path 
just under the bridge. 

I raised myself to a sitting posture and 
drew a trembiing hand across a damp 
and benumbed forehead. 

A good-sized lump proved that the 
riding-crop had been wielded to advan- 
tage. Burke Jenkins 


The Pants-Button 


Tue girl had spoken of the matter 
with such an appearance of indiffer- 





ence that it was a surprise to see sad- 
den tears glistening in her eyes. 
brushed t 


She 


| away with an impatient 
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shame, but there was defiance in her 
manner as she faced her aunt’s astonish- 
ment. 

“Oh, I know you'll be thinking I’m 
silly and childish! But I don’t care. 
It is not surprising that I mind so much 
about it! It’s more than just an invi- 
tation to a _ garden-party. It’s—it’s 
everything!” 

The little old lady answered in a 
gentle treble with sweet high notes. 
“Why, my dear Barbara, I don’t blame 
you in the least for wanting to go; but 
I do think you are perhaps overestimat- 
ing the importance of the incident.” 

“No, I’m not,” cried the girl eagerly. 
“There! I knew you didn’t understand. 
You’are so unworldly! But you see, 
the Folsoms are the people in town— 
the old family. And to be seen there 
means you have the entrée to the best 
society in Newton. Now, don’t smile 
when I say ‘ best society.’ There zs such 
a thing, and if we only get started 
right there is no reason why we 
shouldn’t be in it as well as any one. 
Father’s position at the college entitles 
us to a thoroughly good social rank.” 

At her aunt’s involuntary smile she 
flushed and went on defiantly again: 
“Well, why shouldn’t I want to know 
the best people, when we have just 
moved to a new place and are beginning 
fresh? I belong with them—they are 
my kind. I want what other people 
want, and it’s not 2 

The elder woman turned the conver- 
sation away from its tone of argument. 
“Yes, dear, I see. But I’m just as new 
here as you and your father. ‘There is 
nothing I can do.” 

‘No, I suppose not,” said the girl 
disappointedly. ‘Only I get so in the 
way of thinking that you can give me 
everything I want. You nearly always 
have.” Her eyes filled again with tears. 

The old lady melted instantly. “ Poor 
dear Barbara! I’m so sorry, darling! If 
Aunt Deborah could do anything—you 
know, dear, there’s just nothing I 
wouldn’t do for my little girl. I «wish 
I could help you!” 

A little heartened by this sympathy, 
the girl rose to go, settling her ruff 
about her lovely, pearly face with a 
gesture of resolution. 

“Well, there’s no use talking about 
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it. I’ve just got to go without. It’s 
one of those things when you can’t lift 
a finger to do anything yourself.” 

In spite of these brave words, she _re- 
ceived the other’s tenderly sympathetic 
regard with quivering lips. 

“Wait for me an instant, Barbara, 
and I’ll walk along with you. I’m 
going to my washerwoman’s.” 

“Oh, Aunt Deborah, why wi// you 
do such things! Why don’t you send 
one of the maids?” 

‘““Ah, you can’t bring me up right, at 
my age, dear Barbara. I’m _ incorrigi- 
ble.” 

Barbara said no more, and_ they 
walked down the elm-shaded street in si- 
lence. At the corner the tall girl stooped 
and kissed the little old woman. 

‘““Good-by, aunty,” she said absently, 
and drooped up the walk to a comforta- 
ble, vine-grown house. Her aunt looked 
after her listless passage and shook her 
head sadly. 

As she went on, her old face fell into 
lines of dejection and fatigue. She 
transacted her business with the har- 
assed laundress abstractedly, with none 
of her usual eager, kindly interest in 
the lives of the poor, and turned away 
from the shabby house so absorbed in 
her own thoughts that she did not notice 
a little girl crying steadily and discon- 
solately on the edge of the ditch which 
served the unpaved street for gutter. 

Miss Mather brushed against the 
child and stumbled over a bare little 
outstretched foot. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, my dear!” 
she cried, transferring her attention to 
the forlorn figure. 

The little girl drew the foot back into 
safety under the edge of her very short 
skirt, but otherwise interrupted in no 
way the vehemence of her grief. The 
old woman sat down beside her. 

‘““What’s the matter, you little dear?” 
she crooned in her sweet quaver. She 
now recognized the child as her washer- 
woman’s, whom she had seen playing 
about the house. “Can’t I do anything 
to help you, Molly?” 

The mourner looked up and stopped 
her sobs for a moment. A gleam of 
hope shot across her tempest of tears. 

“Will you give me a pants-button?”’ 
she queried in an agony of suspense. 



























“ Good gracious, my dear! What did 
you say?” 

“Have you got a pants-button you 
can let me have? A black iron pants- 
button?” 

“Why, no!” cried the old maid. 
“ How in the world should / have such 
a thing?” 

The child at once relapsed into her 
wild lamentation. ‘‘ Nobody’s got one— 
nobody but men and boys, and we 
haven’t got any of them,” she sobbed. 


Miss Morton wiped her forehead with . 


a gesture of bewilderment. ‘‘ What un- 
der the sun do you want of such an ugly 
common button as that, you little baby 
girl?” 

She put her arm around Molly and 
held her close. The little girl screwed 
her fists into her eyes and managed be- 
tween gusts of sorrow to gasp out her 
explanation. 

The boy next door had had a cat, and 
now the cat was dead, and he had laid 
her out in state in a shoe-box, and put 
green stuff around her, and made an 
awning over her with vines down from 
it—“ oh, just grand, they say,” wailed 
the child. 

All day she had lain thus on her 
catafalque, and the price of admission 
to the show was a pants-button. “ He 
said he never thought about my not 
having one—he didn’t do it to be mean 
—but now he’s said it, of course he 
has to stick to it.” Unquestioning loyal- 
tv throbbed in her words. “ I’m the only 
little girl on this street, and, of course, 
all the boys have them—but they won’t 
give me one j 

All day they had been coming and go- 
ing in the little gate by which she now 
sat, viewing the great spectacle, and now 
they were assembled inside, and the cat 
was to be buried. They were going to 
have a grand funeral, with drums and 
whistling for fifes, and the price of ad- 
mission was a pants-button. 

They were going to bury her in one 
end of the flower-garden—“ his” father 
kept a greenhouse, hence the high fence 
and narrow gate—and they were going 
to plant real flowers with roots over 
her, and the price of admission was a 
pants-button. 

They were going to have pretend 
prayers, and put up a tombstone with 
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her name on it, and the price of ad- 
mission was a pants-button. 

At this point the child grew unintel- 
ligible, choked with sobs. 

Miss Mather rose briskly and took 
out her purse. ‘“ Why, you poor baby! 
Here, I’ll pay for your admission. I’m 
sure they’d rather have a nice shiny dime 

an a 

“No! No! Momma tried to pay me 
in, I cried so. She left her washing and 
came over with a quarter—but don’t 
you see, they can’t! The price of ad- 
mission isn’t money! It’s a pants-but- 
ton.” 

So impassioned and unwavering a 
certainty rang in her shrill outcry that 
the old woman was silenced, but not 
outwitted. 

“Very well, we'll go down to the lit- 
tle store I noticed here and buy one.” 

“You can’t! You can’t! Momma 
went there, and they are just out of them. 
They'll have them in to-morrow, but 
she’ll be buried in a few minutes.” 

Indeed, at that instant a confused 
thumping of drums began back of the 
fence. 

There was need for immediate action 
if at all. “ Why don’t you get one from 
your father’s trousers and get your 
mother to sew on another to-morrow?” 

“My father’s dead! And we just 
moved here a little while ago, so we don’t 
know anybody to ask. And, anyway, 
nomma said she was too busy and it 
was just a dead cat.” 

“What zs there about the cat, any- 
how? Didn’t you ever see her when she 
was alive?” 

“Oh, lots of times! But now she’s 
dead!” 

‘“Didn’t you ever see a dead cat?” 

“Oh, yes, four’r five—but—every- 
body’s been in but me—every single per- 
son but me! Couldn’t you lift me up 
so I could look over the fence just a 
minute?” ; 

The gallant little lady rose to the oc- 
casion. “I'll see,” she said, and with a 
great effort she lifted the heavy child 
high in her feeble old arms. 

There was a scuffling on sand inside, 
and many piping and tuneless variations 
on “ My Country, ’Tis of Thee,” whis- 
tled very slowly and solemnly. Trem- 
bling from head to foot, she held 
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up as high as she could the fifty pounds 

’ of anguished femininity, and was re- 

warded by a howl of disappointment. 

“No, it’s no use! You're too little! 
I can’t even reach the top board with 
my hands.” 

Miss Mather set her down quickly 
and leaned, panting, against the fence, 
her old face very pale. 

“I’m afraid you will have to do with- 
out, this time, dear,’ she said, survey- 
ing with a hopeless intensity of pity the 
damp heap of misery on the sidewalk. 
There is wo too deep for consolatory 
words, and in a compassionate silence 
the old lady moved away. 

Still breathing heavily, she faltered 
along until she came to a bench in a 
dusty, unkempt ‘“ people’s park.” She 
sank down on this and unloosed her 
bonnet-strings wearily. She looked very 
tired and old and sad. 

Suddenly she began to laugh. Al- 
though the passers-by stared curiously 
at the solitary old woman laughing to 
herself, she did not stop. High and 
sweet her cracked old mirth tinkled in 
the sunny air. 

But her eyes were full of tears. 

Dorothy Canfield 


The Unhappy Pair 


Ricuarp is the most bashful person 
I have ever met, excepting myself. It 
is so easy for any girl to embarrass him, 
and, of course, especially easy for me. 
There is a good deal of Richard, and 
when he is embarrassed he frowns and 
pinks up and looks perfectly lovely. So 
I was very much disappointed to see 
that he didn’t pink up a bit when [ 
first told him that they had decided on 
a day to announce our engagement. 

By “they” I mean my family—Aunt 
Justina and Aunt Gertrude and Bess, 
who have been running Richard’s and 
my engagement ever since he told Aunt 
Justina that he had to marry me or die. 

“Well, let ’em announce it,” he said. 
“What do we care?” 

“But you don’t see,” I explained. 
“They are going to give an afternoon 
reception to pet and patronize.” 

“ Pet who?” asked Dick. 

I noticed by his grammar that he was 
beginning to be scared. 
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“ Pet us, you goose!” I said. 

“Must I be on hand?” said he. 

I tried to freeze, the way Aunt Justina 
does in church. 

‘“‘T didn’t know, Polly,” he said, crest- 
fallen and nice. ‘I have never been 
announced before. Why can’t we be 
engaged and announced and married all 
by ourselves and let everybody else go 
to the 3 

“Richard!” I shouted, just in time; 
but he finished the sentence in his mind, 
and I guess I did. 

You will hardly blame us when you 
understand about Northover, where I 
live. It is a sleepy, beautiful village, 
and it hasn’t much to do except to look 
at the views and discuss pronunciation. 
There are lots of girls in Northover, 
and also girls who have grown up and 
never been married, This makes it rather 
awful to be engaged in Northover. 

Northover people are dear and gener- 
ous and neighborly. If you have a great 
trouble, they all pitch in to help you 
with it. And if you have a great happi- 
ness, they all pitch in to help you with 
it, too, until you want to scream. 

After the engagement was decided, 
and Dick had gone back to New York, 
Aunt Justina and Aunt Gertrude and 
Bess were very angelic about it. We 
all four were absolutely happy. When 
we had finished crying, we had dinner, 
and there was a tomato soup. 

“Richard likes clear green turtle, 
Polly,” said Aunt Gertrude, with a me- 
chanical smile. ‘I will gives you a 
recipe.” 

She meant to be pleasant, I knew, 
but I had a little shiver on my back- 
bone, just the same. I could feel those 
pleasantries coming along at every meal. 

Almost immediately, too, they began 
to talk about presents. ‘‘ Uncle Jerry 
will probably give you this, if we 
mention it to him, and Cousin Miranda 
that, and I must suggest to Margaret 
Tweedie * Oh! They joked me 
about Dick’s letters—the same solemn, 
dutiful jokes every morning for break- 
fast. It got on my nerves like anything. 
I always did hate to be patronized by 
older people who seem to imagine they 
know more about me than I do. 

If I could only have seen Pichard 
often, everything would have been all 

















right, but his engineering business in 
New York allowed him to come to 
Northover very seldom. I don’t think 
that Richard is particularly fond of any- 
body in Northover, excepting me. He 
once said that Northover is too nosy. 


II 


Tuat I should let myself be bothered 
so by my dearest family made me 
ashamed of my horrid, bashful disposi- 
tion, and also made me afraid of North- 
over after the engagement was an- 
nounced. 

The night before the announcement- 
reception, Richard came and stayed at 
the Northover Hotel. Our guest-rooms 
were full of relatives—Uncle Jerry, and 
Mrs. Uncle Jerry, and Cousin Miranda. 
Richard was introduced, and pinked up 
splendidly. 

“Polly, we are a pair of childish 
fools,” said Richard. ‘‘ That party to- 
morrow can’t last so very long.” 

“Tt will last fifty times longer,” I 
said, “than the family introduction did 
to-night.” 

“That fresh clerk at the hotel has 
given me one shot already,” growled 
Dick. ‘I wanted to punch his face.” 

In the forenoon, the only sign of 
Richard was an enormous box of roses. 
I had a terrible fright when it occurred 
to me that he might be ill, or that he 
might have a telegram to go to New 
York. I couldn’t eat any lunch, and my 
backbone shivered without a moment’s 
rest. The afternoon tea was at five 
o’clock, and at three I cried, and told 
Aunt Justina that I was going to lie 
down. Aunt Justina looked at me 
queerly and felt my temples. I didn’t 
know it until afterward, but it seems 
that my mother’s sister used to have hys- 
terics, and once walked in her steep. 

Well, I locked myself in my _ bed- 
room and just circled around like a bat. 
At five o’clock Bess knocked on the door 
to tell me that Richard hadn’t come or 
sent any word. I heard carriages crunch- 
ing on the driveway, and company voices. 
For a minute I must have gone crazy 
with the desire to run, like people in 
a panic, for when I recovered my senses 
I was outside of my window, on the 
sloping roof of the side piazza, and I 
couldn’t get back! 
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I ducked behind the slope of the roof 
and dropped by a trellis to the ground. 
My dress was torn, and I was a sight. 
I scurried through the hedge into the 
back lane to our pasture. A brook runs 
across the pasture, and up the brook is 
a lovely hiding-place under the trees. 
There is a shaded pool, and a tiny water- 
fall, and a big flat rock. It is the 
place where Dick told me how much 
I loved him. I decided to walk there 
and tidy myself, and then to go home 
and trust in Providence. 

A man was lying on the rock, smoking 
a pipe. He jumped up. 

“Polly!” he said. 
It was Dick. 


III 


I Hope I shall not again be so mad at 
anybody so long as I live. 

“ You—you coward!” I called him. I 
would have said “despicable,” but I 
never could pronounce it. 

“T know,” said Dick. 
I’m a quitter.” 

This confession rather took the wind 
out of my sails. Besides, I had to laugh. 
Dick looked so ridiculous. He was 
dressed for an afternoon tea, but his 
long black coat was rumpled, and _ his 
shiny silk hat was rolling into the brook. 

“Oh, your poor hat!” I said. 

We both reached for it, and he caught 
my hand instead of the hat. 

“Can you forgive me?” said Dick, 
sort of trembly. “I lost my sand. Byt, 
honestly, I was going to the tea after 
I'd smoked one pipe. How did you 
guess I was here?” 

The whole thing was so absurd that 
I covered my face and shook. 

“ Lord!” groaned Dick. 
Polly!” 

“T’m not,” I said, choking. 

“You are,” said he. ‘You have a 
right to. I’m an ill-mannered idiot and 
boor. Let’s go home and be announced. 
Look at your dress! All because you 
had to hunt me up. You witch, how 
did you know I’d take refuge here? I 
am an ill-mannered “ 

“No,” said I. 
am one, too. [ ran away. 
where you were.” 

He stared and smiled, slowly; Richard 
has a heavenly smile, and there is plenty 


‘““T’m a coward. 


“ Don’t cry, 





“And if you are, I 
I didn’t know 
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of it. Then he sat down beside me on 
that beloved rock, and the brook did 
all the sensible talking that was necessary 
for quite a while. You can have no 
idea how quickly the time passed, unless 
you have sat on a rock under similar 
circumstances. When the factory whistle 
sounded faintly I jumped. 

“Six o’clock!” I gasped. “ The tea! 
Come on!” 

“It’s six-twenty,” said Dick, looking 
at his watch. ‘“ There’s a church-bell 
ringing.” 

“ Must be a fire,” I said. ‘‘ In North- 
over, everybody goes to a fire.” 

Dick chuckled. 

“That’s good,” he said. “The re- 
ception will be thinned out, sure. Hardly 
anybody will be left—we can sneak in 
quietly—and 3 

[ asked him what kind of a story 
we could possibly tell Aunt Justina. 

“Listen,” said Dick. “I'll teil the 
story, and take the entire blame of it, 
too. 1 happened along under your win- 
dow this afternoon and asked you to 
walk before the reception. You czine. 
I twisted my ankle on a boulder, 4.4 
that delayed us. How’s that? All righ. 
I guess. But, best of all, Polly, we’ve 
escaped the reception—escaped the chat- 
ter, and the hand-shaking, and the an- 
nouncement, and everything! It’s the 
biggest luck I ever heard of!” 

I was so carried away by this good 
fortune that I forgot about my locked 
bedroom door. We said good-by to the 
brook, and decided that it was wonder- 
fully poetic for us to have been engaged 
and announced on exactly the same spot. 
Richard began to limp se awfully that 
he put his arm around my shoulders for 
a crutch. It was pleasant walking that 
way, and we didn’t cut through the 
hedge, but turned down the lane into 
the main street. A+ the corner, Dick 
stopped short and pointed. 

“‘ Good. gracious!” I screarned. 

The Northover hose-cart—-Cataract, 
Number One—anc the ‘adder thing— 
Hercules, Number T'wo—were in front 
of our house. The iawn wa- packed with 
people, like a circus-ground. 

“Hurry!” said Dick, grabbing my 
wrist. 

He tore along the sidewalk. It was 
the quickest cure of a sprained ankle 
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you ever knew. Mr. Mincer, the con- 
stable, was sitting on the ladder-truck. 
When he saw us, he shouted and waved 
his hat and rang the gong. The crowd 
in the yard yelled and laughed as we 
raced to our piazza through a little path 
they made for us. 

On the piazza were the chief of the 
fire department, and the chairman of 
selectmen, and Sheriff Hoppock, and 
ever so many others. The open doors 
and windows were jammed with the af- 
ternoon-tea people. They cheered, too, 
and laughed when we ran up the steps. 

“Any damage?” panted Dick. 

“ Damage!” said Uncle Jerry, on the 
broad grin. “Just as if a happy pair 
couldn’t announce their engagement 
without raising a riot!” 

“What do you mean, sir?” said Dick. 

“ Aunt Justina!” I sobbed, but I hung 
tight to Dick’s elbow. 

“Justina is just coming to,” said 
Cousin Miranda, with a bottle of salts. 
“Tt was my fault, Polly. We broke in 
your door. We couldn’t find you—and 
it was terrible—and I telephoned for 
police or somebody—and they must have 
misunderstood me—but a 

“Three cheers for Miss Polly Ran- 
dall!”’ trumpeted the chief of the fire 
department. 

Dick and I faced about. I never real- 
ized before what a large population there 
was in Northover. 

‘“And for Mr. Richard Chapin!” bei- 
lowed Sheriff Hoppock. 

They roared. They dinged the bells 
on the fire-wagons. They formed a line 
which reached across the street to shake 
our hands. 

““} wonder if there’s time to call out 
the Triumph Drum Corps,” said the 
chairman of the selectmen. 

Well, it was over at last. My fingers 
ached from congratulations, and Dick 
had pinked enough, as Uncle Jerry said, 
for an Alpine sunset. Aunt Justina had 
forgiven us. We were on the piazza 
in the twilight, watching Hugh, our old 
gardener, patch the places in the lawn 
where the announcement-party had cut 
up the turf. 

“Tt was a lesson,” I said. “I shall 
never blush again.” 

“T can’t,” sighed Dick. 

Edward Boltwood 
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Jack Roses Overboard 


REE knaves afloat on a waste of brine 
In doublets of crimson hue. 

Like the cavaliers of gay lang syne 

They smile while the dangers brew. 
Three rollicking blades, but sinking fast 

In the dark and seething sea; 
The spume-coifs fleck them, they wink their last 
At the sea-birds swinging free. 


ND they smile a roguish, careless smile 
In the Wave-God’s vortex fast, 
As they kiss their perfumed hands the while 
To the song-days of the past. 


OW came they out on the lonely swell, 
Forsaken and soon to drown— 
These gallants on whom the hot tears fell 
As the sun dropped slowly down? 
(She'd stood on the after-deck alone, 
And there, as the light grew dim, 
Had turned her face to the west and thrown 
The roses back to Him!) 


Charles Wisner Barrell 
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THE BOURBONS OF SPAIN 





BY VANCE THOMPSON 


A COURT IN WHICH THE PRIDE AND POMP OF ELABORATE 


CEREMONIAL PERSIST AMID THE LIMITATIONS OF A MODERN 


CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY—THE BURDEN OF TRADITIONS 


WHICH YOUNG ALFONSO BEARS UPON HIS SHOULDERS 


HE whole world is becoming reason- 
able. At all the crossroads of life 
democracy has put up its sign-posts, 
pointing out the beaten path; in an- 
other generation no one will dream of 
walking on the grass. And the color is 
going out of things. Everywhere to-day 
the European palette is uniform and 
gray. Even royalty is putting away its 
purple; the modern 
king walks abroad 
in bowler and 
tweeds. Those who 
love the spectacle 
and parade of life 
have to go far afield 
for it. Indeed, of 
all the European 
monarchies only 
Spain has kept very 
much of the old 
stately ceremonial ; 
and democracy, in 
its insistent way, is 
knocking at the 
doors of the palacio 
real. 

I know a very fine 
gentleman who was 
once chamberlain and 
guard of the seals 
in that kingdom; 
mournfully he speaks 
of the fading glory 
of the Spanish court. 





of preferring a crimson-lined cloak— 
even though it were ragged—to com- 
fortable homespun. And _ that was 
natural enough, for the early life of 
Maria Christina was spent in a little 
archducal court in Moravia, among heavy 
honest country-folk; then, for a while, 
she was abbess of a nunnery at Prague; 
evidentiy she knew very little of the 
pageantry and cere- 
mony of courts. 

A woman of 
housewifely and ad- 
ministrative talents, 
she made the twelfth 
Alfonso happy in a 
way—she could sing 
a song and play a 
game of _ billiards 
with him—but she 
added no splendor 
to the royal house. 
A quarter of a cen- 
tury ago the queen 
Maria Christina was 
the same_ sober- 
minded lady she is 
to-day. She had no 
love for the cere- 
monious side of 
monarchy. It was 
in spite of her that 
so much of the old 
pomp, both _ regal 
and _ religious, was 


The queen-mother, cuarLes 1v—a WEAK MONARCH WHO ABDICATED preserved. 


he insists, brought 
in homely Austrian 
habits. She had not 
the Spanish way 
13 


IN 1808 IN FAVOR OF HIS SON, FERDINAND 
VII—TEMPORARY BONAPARTIST RULE 
FOLLOWED, NAPOLEON SETTING 
HIS BROTHER JOSEPH ON 

THE SPANISH THRONE tell you still in 


Alfonso XII, you 
may remember, died 
in 1885. They will 
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Madrid how royally he was laid away 
in the tomb of jasper and black marble, 
yonder in the Escorial. Slowly the long 
procession went up from the railroad 
station to the pantheon of the Spanish 
kings; when it reached the closed doors 
of the necropolis the grand chamberlain 
knocked and asked 
permission to enter. 

“Who asks to 
enter the royal 
tomb?” a_ voice 
cried from within. 

“His majesty 
the king,” said the 
chamberlain. 

So the doors 
were opened and 
they went in— 
among the jasper 
pillars and_ the 
flaming torches 
bearing the cof- 
fin. The mass was 
read and, outside, 
from minute to 
minute, the can- - 
non boomed and 
the bells tolled. 
Then the cham- 
berlain stooped 
over the coffin 
and raised the 
crystal lid. Three 
times he shouted 
in the ear of the 
dead king: 

“ Senor, senor, senor!” 

There was silence for a while; then 
the chamberlain announced: “ He does 
not answer—our king is dead!” 

With this grim ceremony the Bourbon 
king was laid away in his black tomb. 
What the queen thought of it you may 
gather from this fact: she never went to 
the Escorial again—not once in all the 
years has she visited the sepulcher. 

Neither in birth nor death may a Span- 
ish king escape the age-old pageantry of 
his house. 

Six months after that somber funeral 
the little son of Maria Christina was 
born. It was May 17, 1886——if you care 
for dates—and marked the beginning of 
a new reign and a new court, in which, 
as the years went by, the queen-mother 
was to become of less and less impor- 
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FERDINAND VII—HE REIGNED THROUGH A 
PERIOD OF MANY VICISSITUDES, 
AND DIED IN 1833 











tance, while the old Spanish tone and 
habit of court-life asserted themselves 
ever more strongly. 

There is no other example in Euro- 
pean history (except little Jean I, of 
France, who lived only a few days) of 
a child being proclaimed king at the mo- 
ment of his birth. 
Had that pos- 
thumous child 
been a girl, Spain 
might long since 
have been a_ re- 
public, but the 
baby king gave 
monarchy a long 
new lease of life. 

The court wel- 
comed him in a 
grandiose way. 
His new-born 
majesty, lying on 
a golden platter, 
was carried into 
the great hall of 
honor, where all 
the high function- 
aries of the king- 
dom—princes and 
grandees of Spain, 
ambassadors from 
all the courts — 
were gathered. An 
old duchess held 
high the _ little 
naked king amid 
shouts of loyalty. 
And the ministers made speeches—Cano- 
vas and Martos; Sagasta, as minister of 
justice, read the declaration of birth; all 
this while tiny majesty blinked and 
wailed—it was his first experience of 
the pompous ceremonial that was to con- 
front him at every turn of his life. 








A MUCH-NAMED ROYAL CHILD 


A week later the papal nuncio laid 
upon the royal babe this name: Don 
Alfonso XIII, Leon Fernando Maria 
Santiago Isidro Pascual Marcian An- 
tonio, King of Spain, Navarre, Jerusa- 
lem, and many other lands; and then the 
royal mother lifted her little son toward 
the miraculous effigy of the Black Vir- 
gin, the guardian of Madrid, and dedi- 
cated him to Heaven. 

An English princess—for the first 




















































time—has gone to rule over the stately 
Spanish court. It is a new, strange 
world into which the young queen has 
entered—to her very strange. The only 
time I ever saw her it seemed to me she 
was brooding, not without fear, upon 
the future which had opened so wonder- 
fully before her. It was while she was 
stopping at the Hotel des Réservoirs in 
Versailles—a short time before she was 
received into the Catholic Church. 

That Sunday afternoon she came to 
the little English church in the Rue 
du Peintre Lebrun, accompanied by an 
English lady. The Princess Ena of Bat- 
tenberg is not so beautiful as her photo- 
graphs; but that is true of all royal folk 
—and some others. Not very tall, rather 
plump, she has a round, kindly face and 
light-colored hair; just such a_house- 
wifely girl you may see in any German 
village. She had said good-by to the 
modern, unpretentious court of England 
—which still preserves the Victorian sim- 
plicity—and, here, she was entering for 
the last time the little English church 
which symbolized the religion of her 
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ISABELLA II], QUEEN FROM 1833 TILL 1868, 
WHEN SHE FLED FROM THE COUNTRY 
TO ESCAPE THE RISING TIDE 
OF REVOLUTION 
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MARIA CHRISTINA, FERDINAND VII'S QUEEN— 
SHE WAS REGENT IN SPAIN AFTER HER 
HUSBAND'S DEATH UNTIL 1840 


youth; in a few weeks she was to know 
the symbol of St. Peter’s and, in a few 
months, the symbolic golden lions of 
the palacio real. Of these things, per- 
haps, she was thinking that Sunday after- 
noon. 

If you will, you may go with her into 
this new world, which is so very old, and 
walk through the interminable palaces, 
and have word, now and then, with the 
people of the court. 

The royal palace stands on the high 
ground overlooking Madrid. It is a 
great white building of granite, trimmed 
with marble, severe and calm. Its five 
immense doors open on the Place of the 
Orient. The famous marble staircase 
that leads up from the inner court is 
guarded by heraldic lions; and beyond 
in endless succession, the thirty-five sa- 
lons stretch away, one after the other, 
with their doors of agate or porphyry, 
their tapestries and pictures painted in 
the long ago. 

Here is the salon of Charles III, blue 
and starred with silver and draped with 
faded rose; and yonder is the salon of 
the ambassadors, its walls covered with 
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red velvet and gold; and beyond is the 
vast throne-room, crimson and _ yellow, 
with its huge black statues ranged along 
the walls, and two thrones with the 
guardian lions; and farther on still is 
the royal chapel of black marble and the 
altar beneath which are the bodies of 
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of little Trianon where the queen-mother 
goes often in the winter; to the north 
of the city is La Granja, where the pal- 
ace of San Ildefonso, with its spacious 
gardens and ornate fountains, has a 
little the look of Versailles; but of all 
the royal residences the king’s favorite 


MARIA CHRISTINA, MOTHER OF THE REIGNING KING-——-SHE ACTED AS 
QUEEN-REGENT AFTER HER HUSBAND'S DEATH UNTIL 
ALFONSO XIII CAME OF AGE, IN 1902 


the patron saints of Spain, Iago and Isi- 
dro. These are only a few of the mem- 
ories that you will carry away from the 
great palace. There is a Chinese room, 
with haunting porcelains, and an armory 
where the effigies of knights, full-ar- 
mored, on great steeds, pose in battle ar- 
ray, as in the long ago. 

There are other royal residences, all 
so near Madrid that they may be reached 
easily by automobile. Seven or eight 
miles away on the Manzanares is a sort 


is Aranjuez, with its wide deer-forests— 
it is there he has set up his breeding- 
stables. 

In these old palaces life moves with 
theatrical pomp. The royal household 
is ordered with infinite care. At the head 
is a grandee of Spain, who is at once 
the king’s mayordomo, guard of the 
seals, and grand chamberlain. There 
are three distinct departments: govern- 
ment, administration, and etiquette. In 
addition there are four “chiefs of the 
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palace” and innumerable chamberlains. 
Next in order come the gentlemen of 
the house—whose duty it is to accompany 
the king when he stirs abroad or attends 
any public or religious function—the 
squires who form the royal guard, and 
the ushers of the hall and the ushers of 
the chamber, who attend personally upon 
the king. One of the functions of the 
ushers of the hall is ancient and curious. 
They wait upon the king when he dines. 
Each dish that is brought from the 
kitchen—each bottle of wine from the 
cellar—must be guarded by an usher un- 
til it is set upon the table. 





IN THE ROYAL SERVICE 


In one way or another hundreds of 
gentlemen are in the king’s service. 
Quite as long is the list of the queen’s 
servants. The young English princess 
has her chamberlain and her dames of 
honor, chosen from the great ladies of 
the realm; and, as well, her “servants ”’ 
—all of noble birth—who preside at her 
toilet. Of old, three hundred dames of 
honor waited upon the queen; but one 
of the bitter results of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican war was that the number of her 
majesty’s ladies was reduced to fifty-one. 

The sons of the conquistadores love the 
pageantry of war, and the king’s mili- 
tary household is one of the most pictur- 
esque in Europe. You should see the 
famous halberdiers who guard the pal- 
ace—theatrical soldiers in crimson dou- 
blets and blue cloaks, splendid with sil- 
ver braid, wearing huge boots, and car- 
rying muskets and steel-handled swords. 

The royal family is not very large. 
The Bourbon race is dwindling. Queen 
Ena has stepped from the great Vic- 
torian family—with its innumerable kin- 
ships—into a small and solemn _house- 
hold. There is the queen-mother ; there 
are the king’s aunts, of whom the In- 
fanta Eulalia is best known out of 
Spain; there are the cousins, the four 
boys of the Infanta Isabella and Dona 
Eulalia’s little sons, of the house of Or- 
leans ; and then there is the king’s sister, 
the Infanta Maria Teresa—his elder 
sister, the Princess of the Asturias, died 
only a few years ago. 

For many years the court of Spain, 
with all its ceremonial stateliness, has 
been sad and quiet. It has taken its tone 
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ALFONSO XII, FATHER OF THE REIGNING KING 
—HE FOLLOWED THE PERIOD OF THE 
REPUBLIC, AND REIGNED FROM 
1874 TILL 1885 


from the widowed queen. With the 
exception of the annual reception to the 
ambassadors, the chief functions have 
been those of a religious kind. More 
than any ceremony the /avatorio—the 
washing of feet—has preserved the an- 
cient dignity of Spain. On Holy Thurs- 
day the king, with royal humility, washes 
the feet of thirteen beggars and of 
twelve old and indigent women. 

This ceremony, with the dinner of 
the poor which follows, was instituted 
seven hundred years ago, and never, since 
that time, has it been passed by. The 
twenty-five paupers are chosen by lot 
in Madrid. When they have been ex- 
amined by the court-physician and the 
chaplain, they are clothed in new gar- 
ments and taken into the Salon of the 
Pillars, where the ceremony takes place. 
There the chief pharmacist of the king 
washes antiseptically the right leg of 
each pauper—from the knee to the 
foot—and perfumes it with essence of 
roses. 

So they sit waiting, the old beggar- 
folk, gazing curiously at the walls, hung 
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THE QUEEN OF SPAIN—-SHE WAS THE PRINCESS ENA OF BATTENBERG 
From a thotograth by Downey, London 


with amaranthine velvet, at the great al- 
tar with its flaming candles, at the long 
tables spread with their repast, at the 
mysterious curtain which hides—for the 
moment—the king’s throne. At the foot 
of the hall are a few spectators, ambassa- 
dors and diplomatists and strangers from 
over sea, to whom this sumptuously hum- 
ble ceremony is wonderful and new. At 
last the curtain is drawn from the throne. 
From the gallery at the left the pro- 
cession enters—priests and acolytes with 
lighted tapers, the gentlemen of the royal 
house, the grandees of Spain, then the 
king, accompanied by the grand chaplain 
and the papal nuncio. Last of all the 





halberdiers troop in and take their places 
to right and left. 


WASHING THE FEET OF BEGGARS 


With music and song the procession 
marches round the hall. A thick cloud 
of incense rises. The archbishop pre- 
sents, on a silver salver, a towel to 
the king—he is only a lad, after all, but 
he bears himself with awed solemnity. 
The nuncio gives him a basin of water. 
So he kneels and washes the feet of these 
beggars, one after the other. And on 
those old feet, humbly he lays the kiss 
of abnegation, of faith, of charity. No 
ceremony, I think, is so illustrative of 
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ALFONSO XIII 
From a photograth by Downey, London 


the old-world habits of thought which 
have persisted in modern Spain. 

As gracious a ceremony as any is the 
presentation of the golden rose—the 
mystic gift which the Roman pontiff be- 
stows “in love and deference’ upon 
the Catholic queens. It is one of the 
great rare events, occurring once, or per- 
haps twice, in a generation. Before 
Alfonso’s marriage it was last given 
to Marie Amélie, Queen of Portu- 
gal. The golden rose sent to the young 
Queen of Spain is a rare specimen of 
art, the work of the pontifical jeweler 
Tanfani. From a beautiful golden vase 
the plant rises, with its multiple branches 





and delicately carved leaves and flowers, 
a fragile symbol, at once princely and 
religious. ; 

In ordinary’ times life at the Spanish 
court goes by with stately monotony. 
The king’s days and hours are ruled 
like a sheet of music-paper. Nor is it 
difficult to foretell just how the young 
queen is adapting herself to the royal 
habitudes. Evéry morning King Alfonso 
rises at seven o’clock and, after prayer 
and coffee, betakes himself to his study, 
where he attends to affairs of state. 
Luncheon is served at midday. The af- 
ternoon is the king’s own time for out- 
door pleasures. He rides, hunts, shoots 
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pigeons, drives an automobile—for he 
loves all the sports—until the dinner- 
hour calls him back to court. 

Twice a week, from six in the evening 
until eight, his majesty’s private audi- 


ences are given in one of the salons 
known as the Camara. If it be your good 
fortune to stand well with your ambassa- 
dor you may find yourself there some 
evening among the dignitaries and hatted 
grandees of Spain. 

The Camara is reached by passing 
through two antechambers. In the outer 
one the halberdiers are posted. There 
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a solemn usher pronounces upon your 
right to admission and passes you on to 
the second chamber. The mayordomo 
greets you and gives you a rank among 
the nobles, the high functionaries, the 
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THE PRINCESS MARIA TERESA, SISTER OF THE KING, AND HER HUSBAND, 
PRINCE FERDINAND OF BAVARIA 


generals and prelates, archbishops and 
cardinals and knights of the Golden 
Fleece. There you wait a little while. 
At last a chamberlain takes you into 
the vast Camara, where the king receives 
you, standing. Five minutes, it may be 
ten minutes, he will talk with you 
in bad English or the charming French 
he speaks so well; then you retreat, 
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through the silent and solemn crowd 
of grandees and perfumed dames of 
honor. Sometimes the audiences are a 
little more picturesque: a deputation of 
peasants, in their gay costumes, may 
come, or a gypsy king—Fernandez him- 
self from Seville—may seek out his royal 
cousin; as a usual thing, however, the 
private audiences at the Spanish court 
are of interest chiefly to the society of 
Madrid. Unless the reception has been 
unusually long the dinner is served at 
eight o’clock. 


DINING AT THE ROYAL TABLE 


There are rarely any guests. Those 
at table are the king and queen, the 
queen-mother, perhaps one or two of the 
immediate royal family. In any case the 
etiquette does not vary. The king is 
attended by a grandee of Spain, the 
chamberlain of the week, the chief of the 
halberdiers, the commanding officer of 
the cavalry-guard of the. day, and the 
captain of the palace-guard. Upon each 
of the queens as upon each infanta there 
waits a dame of honor. And one dines 
well, in the rich Austrian way, out of 
porcelain dishes bearing the royal arms. 
It was from his mother that Alfonso 
XIII got his love of good cheer. He is 
one of the few kings who could gain a 
livelihood as a cook. He has invented 
on omelet that is spoken ‘reverently of 
by all the gourmets of Europe. 

After dinner his majesty smokes and 
plays the piano; in these honeymooning 
hours, it may be, wanders in the dim 
gardens of the palace. At eleven o’clock 
down all the great staircases come the 
ushers and servants and guards who 
have the watch of the night—a soft-step- 
ping, solemn procession. Last of all 
comes the Swiss of the house, for it 
would be unfair to speak of so great a 
dignitary as porter. His uniform is red 
and yellow; he wears a huge three-cor- 
nered hat, and by his side hangs a sword 
in a gilt scabbard. In one hand he car- 
ries a ponderous bunch of keys; in the 
other an iron lantern. One by one he 
locks the doors of the great palace and 
extinguishes the lights. In the darkness 
and the silence, immobile, the halberdiers 
watch. 

Kings do not rule in these days. They 
are merely the dumb and gorgeous figures 
14 
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through which the statesmen speak ven- 
triloquially. The boyish King of Spain 
has in reality far less power, politically, 
than the Governor of a State—New 
York or any other. Even in social mat- 
ters his power is narrowly hedged about. 
A presentation to court depends less upon 
the will of the king than upon that of 
the chamberlains and mayordome—some 
great duke of Medina-Sidonia or of Soto- 
mayor, some marquis of Santa Genoveva, 
or count of Fuente y Solce. Their 
pride is haughtier than that of the house 
of Bourbon-Anjou. Nor has the young 
Queen Ena, with her too recent royalty, 
much influence in a court which is really 
governed by the old Countess of Sastago 
and the stately dames of honor—a Mar- 
chioness of Penaflorida or a lady of Na- 
varres. Old titles and old blood, in 
Spain at least, have held their own 
against the encroachments of new money 
and new. royalty. 


THE FORM AND EFFIGY OF POWER 


And so the King of Spain does not 
rule, even in a social way, his eighteen 
million subjects—neither the peasant of 
the field nor the noble who stands before 
him in a plumed hat and calls him 
cousin. His sovereign duty, however, is 
to enforce the conviction that he does 
indeed reign. His whole public life is 
bent toward this purpose. He promul- 
gates the laws he does not make and signs 
the decrees he cannot execute. He re- 
ceives the diplomatists he cannot instruct. 
Above all, he displays to.the people the 
form and effigy of monarchic power. 

He drives through his capital city in 
gala carriages of ivory, of gold, of eb- 
ony; and the cheers greet him at each 
turn. Every Sunday he watches the 
bull-fight—always interested, always gay. 
He has his seat in the great courtyard 
where felota is played. He presides at 
the opera. He goes with society for an 
afternoon drive to the Castellana. 

He who is king of Spain must be, first 
of all, king of Madrid. And Alfonso 
XIII has won the heart of his city. 
In automobile, on horseback, afoot, he 
goes about Madrid. There is no blither 
city in,all the world. Through the great 
white streets, along the promenades of 
the Prado and the Castellana, the parti- 
colored crowd wanders with an air of 
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limitless content. Laughing women lean 
from flowered balconies. Spanish pride, 
in bright rags, suns itself in the Puerta 
del Sol. A lean fellow twangs a guitar 
and the girls dance on the pavement. 
The impression borne in upon you is that 
of a civic life at once human, merry, 
and self-respecting. And the king has 
a part in it all: that, indeed, is his métier. 

One afternoon I saw him at the 
Church of the Knights of Calatrava. It 
was a holy day and the church was 
crowded. Old women knelt in the shad- 
ows; sevoritas whispered together, telling 
their beads; men, draped in their cloaks, 
went from altar to altar, looking for 
the saint of their choice—St. Ignatius, 
St. Francis Xavier, St. Peter of Alcan- 
tara, or St. Rose of Lima; and the king 
knelt and made his prayer and, when he 
went, the crowd streamed after him with 
royal cries and kept him company to the 
palace. It is the king’s business to make 
himself popular. Another day he sat 
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at dinner with the herdsmen of the gana- 
deria—'tis there the bulls are bred for 
the bull-fights of Madrid—of the Duke 
of Veragua; and won additional popu- 
larity. Again, speeding home in his 
automobile one afternoon, he saw an old 
beggar-woman hobbling along the sun- 
burned road. He stopped the car, bun- 
dled her in, carried her to Madrid and 
left her—with a gold-piece in her hand 
—at the door of her wretched home. 
That day, too, there were cries of “ Long 
live the king!” 

Oh, very well, indeed, does this young 
prince understand that the modern world 
—democratic and _ irreverent—tolerates 
royalty only when it knows how to gain 
the love of the people. And in this he 
has succeeded. The Spaniards love their 
frank and boyish king as they have loved 
none of their rulers for a hundred years. 
They have pardoned him for having an 
Austrian mother and, in a measure, for 
choosing an Anglo-German bride. 





EASTER MORNING 


LENT is such a solemn season, 

I am glad it ends at last! 
I could never find a reason 

Why a healthy man should fast; 
Yet I gave up smoke and brandy 
Just because She gave up candy: 
When it comes to Ars amandi 

I am no iconoclast. 


It is joy to see the people 
Out in all the garments gay 
While the bells in every steeple 
Sweetly chime as if to say— 
Now is come the time for sinning, 
Now the devil gets an inning, 
As it was in the Beginning, 
So, indeed, it is to-day. 


Back to dinners now and dances, 
Back to all delightful things; 
Live your life and take your chances 
On the winning of your wings: 
Life is such, you cannot change it, 
So it’s wiser to arrange it 
Pleasantly, and—very strange—it 
Seems to hold more sweets than stings. 


So, Myrtilla, while I had to 
Give up something and be blue, 
I am satisfied, and glad to 
Know I did not give up you. 
Miracle of millinery! 
You are worth it all—a very 
Saintly vision on this merry 
Easter on the Avenue! 


Julian Durand 
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THE YOUNG ARISTIDE 





BY MONTAGUE GLASS 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE WRIGHT 


HEN the famille Perrault arrived 

at the Maison Ducrocgq, a little 

flutter ran the length of the staid brown- 
stone residences opposite. 

Was it a funeral? No, for there was 

luggage on the seats next to the drivers. 






Then, from the number of vehicles, it 
must be a wedding. Wrong again; and 
the peering chambermaids on the south 
side of the street fell to dusting as the 
little cavalcade discharged its passen- 
gers, 

The elder Perrault and his wife de- 
scended from the first cab, Léon du 
Farcie, with six valises, from the second, 
Alexandre Perrault and a bundle of rug- 
wrapped umbrellas from the third, and 


lastly the young Aristide Perrault and 
his governess, Mlle. Estelle Faure, from 
the fourth. 

At the head of the door-steps stood 
Ducrocq himself, beaming a welcome 
engendered of the fifty odd dollars that 
would accrue to him weekly as a result 
of the famille Perrault’s advent, to make 
no account of the extras for wine and 
liquors. Cordially he grasped the hand 
of Perrault pére, of Alexandre, and of 


AT THE HEAD OF THE DOOR-STEPS 
STOOD DUCROCQ HIMSELF, 
BEAMING A WELCOME 











Léon, and, for 
climax, he lifted 
the young Aris- 
tide bodily in his 
arms and_ salu- 
ted him with two 
nurse’s kisses on 
either cheek, 
great smacks 
that fairly echoed 
down the street. 

The young 
Aristide received 
them tranquilly. 
This was an era 
of strange hap- 
penings, and he 
took this strange 
M. Ducrocq’s 
salutations all of a piece with the huge 
ocean-steamer, the rolling water, and the 
elevated railway that rattled unceasingly 
on the avenue near-by. He seized a fold 
of Mlle. Faure’s skirt and followed her 
up-stairs to the hall-room on the second 
floor. 

Aristide viewed his misfortunes with 
stoic calmness. If one’s parents deemed 
it best for the development of a prune 
and olive business to depart from Bor- 
deaux and migrate, with uncle, brother, 
and governess, to the hurly-burly of 
New York, what could he, Aristide, do 
to prevent it? 

Nevertheless, he stifled a sigh for the 
playmates of his beloved Jardin des 
Plantes and blew reflectively into a hol- 
low key, which he had found on the 
bureau. It made a melancholy sound, 
at once fascinating and in accord with 
his mood. He repeated it very softly 
lest Mlle. Faure should hear. 

Mademoiselle’s taste in music was 
conservative and found its appeasal in 
rapid and to him meaningless fingering 
of the piano keyboard. It caused the 
pupils of his mother’s eyes to disappear 
beneath her forehead and provoked from 
her sundry exclamations of pleasure, the 
sincerity of which Aristide was inclined 
to doubt. Indeed, this accomplishment 
of mademoiselle’s had been the moving 
reason for her engagement as governess, 
and many little bumps on her charge’s 
head testified to the efficacy of piano- 
playing for developing the muscles of 
the fingers. 
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So Aristide pocketed the key, to which 
was attached a thick leather tab bearing 
the inscription “ Maison Ducrocq,” with 
the street and number appended. He 
submitted peaceably to a vigorous scrub- 
bing at the hands of his governess. Ten 
minutes later, clad in a clean striped 
linen blouse, he was led into the salon 
of the Maison Ducrocq and told to sit 
still until mademoiselle should call for 
him. 

To M. Ducrocq his salon represented 
all that could be desired of luxury 
and comfort in the furnishing of such a 
chamber. The walls were decorated 
with green paper of a pronounced shade 
and pattern, while the carpet was a 
warm crimson. As for the pictures, 
they had been purchased on Bleecker 
Street and boldly invoiced to M. Du- 
crocq as “1 3-12 doz. framed pictures @ 
$36. Total $45.” 

In the corner stood the piano, a con- 
cert-grand, whose tones reflected the 
prowess of many a virtuoso, in their tin- 


pan quality. The salesnfan called it 
brilliancy. 
Aristide, on his upholstered perch, 


dangled his legs aimlessly, nor did he 
observe the entrance of a young man 
who seated himself at the instrument. 
He was attired in shabby garments, and 
his long hair and flowing string tie justi- 
fied themselves in a violent assault on 
the piano. 

The air vibrated with crashing chords 
and rapidly as- 
cending and de- 
scending _ scales. 
Compared to this 
monstrous cac- 
ophony, the per- 
formance of Mlle. 
Faure was like 
unto a_ sighing 
A£olian - strain, 
and Aristide slid 
down from _ his 
seat and passed 
gently out of 
the room. 

The street- 
door stood part- 
ly open and a 
warm breeze fil- 
tered through the 
opening. Three 
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minutes later the young Aristide mingled 
with the crowd on Sixth Avenue, hap- 
py in the possession of his leather-tabbed 
key and not more than three words of 
English. 


II 


{r was about this time that Mlle. 
Faure came back to the sa/on,_lured 
by the music, and 
found the cham- 
ber empty, save 
for the young 
man at the piano. 
She rushed up to 
the performer and 
tapped him on the 
shoulder. 

“Pardon,” she 
asked, ‘but has 
m’sieu seen a lit- 
tle boy?” 

M’sieu had seen 
a little boy, and 
was surprised up- 
on wheeling 
around onthe 
stool to note his 
absence. They 
both ran into the 
hall, and the open street door fvas elo- 
quent testimony to the manner of Aris- 
tide’s departure. 

“ Aristide!” mademoiselle shrieked 
in throat-filling tones of hysteria. In- 
stantly the cry was taken up by Mme. 
Perrault, ‘who appeared in a fpeignoir 
at the second-story landing, by the elder 
Perrault, who took the stairs in -hasty 
descent, three at a jump, and later in 
rapid crescendo by Léon and Alexandre. 

In an instant the Maison Ducrocq, 
from the page-boy at the telephone to 
the last cook’s assistant, was in an uproar 
of confusing shouts with ever the same 
leit motif. “ Aristide! Aristide!” they 
yelled, and tumbled pell-mell into the 
Street. 

Bareheaded and in slippers, they ran 
east and west. Mme. Perrault, with the 
governess, and a page arrived breath- 
lessly at the corner of Sixth Avenue 
just as an ambulance clanged noisily 
away. Simultaneously a throng that 
had gathered melted into little groups 
and discussed in loud tones the accident 
which had brought the ambulance. 
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““Wot’s de matter?” said the page to 
a newsboy. 

‘““ Now—dey just took him away in de 
ambure/ance,” was the reply. 

“Who?” the page ejaculated. 

‘““Aw, some kid wuz run over by a 
truck.” 

The page grew white. ‘“ Wot for 
lookin’ kid wuz he?” he persisted. 

“Aw, some lit- 
tle dago runt,” 
said the newsboy, 
and. the page 
seized mademoi- 
selle’s arm. 

“Shake it up,” 
he cried, dragging 
her along. ‘“ Dey 
took him ter de 
hospital.” 

Of the sentence 
she understood 
only one word, the 
baneful “ hospi- 
tal.” Escorted by 
at least .a_ thou- 
sand persons, they 
ran without stop- 
ping to the great 
red-brick _ institu- 
tion on Fifteenth Street and were ush- 
ered immediately into the office. 

As rapidly as his agitation permitted, 
the page acquainted the clerk with the 
circumstances of their visit. 

‘Which is the mother?” asked the 
clerk. 

‘De wan wot’s beefin’,” he replied. 

Tenderly they conducted her to the 
casualty ward. 

“ Koorahj,’ said the clerk to Mme. 
Perrault. He had been reading Dumas 
and remembered some of the French 
words. 

They paused by the side of a little 
bed on which lay the figure of a child 
whose dark Italian eyes flashed from 
beneath the heavy bandages. 

“Say, sonnie,” the clerk murmured, 
““here’s your mother.” 

The injured boy raised himself on his 
elbow and looked up at Mme. Perrault. 
One glance was sufficient. 

‘“D’hell it is,” he said witheringly. 

The clerk turned just in time to catch 
Mme. Perrault .as she sank fainting to 
the floor. Restoratives were applied and 
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the little procession started back to the 
Maison Ducrocq with a faithful rem- 
nant of their late entourage clattering at 
their heels. 

One by one the staff of the maison 
returned to their labors. A stray cat 
had entered the kitchen while the cook 
was away, and stolen the haddock for 
that evening’s filet de sole Mornay. The 
young virtuoso improved the, opportunity 
of the page’s absence by calling up three 
numbers uncharged on the telephone. 
Two of the chambermaids had helped 
themselves to Mme. Ducrocq’s private 
brand of cognac, and finally M. Du- 
crocq had tripped in his haste and utterly 
ruined a new pair of lavender trousers, 
to say nothing of causing an ugly bruise 
on his knee. 


Ill 


DINNER that evening was a melancholy 
function in the Maison Ducrocq. Such 
of the special dishes devised for the en- 
tertainment of the famille Perrault as 
had not suffered from the cook’s neglect 
were wasted on the coarse palates of 
M. Ducrocq’s ordinary clientéle; for 
all the Perraults were either watering 
the bedrooms above stairs with their tears 
or scouring the city for the lost Aristide. 

Out in the kitchen the good Mme. 
Ducrocq wept unaffectedly into the soup, 
while M. Ducrocq took up his station 
at the front door and peered up and 
down the street for some trace of Aris- 
tide or his searchers. 

At length his labors were rewarded. 
It was striking seven as a corpulent po- 
liceman turned the corner of Sixth Ave- 
nue. In his right hand he held a leather 
tab which he consulted in comparison 


with the numbers on the houses. His 
left hand grasped the limp fingers of a 
very tired youngster indeed, whose face 
bore traces of recent tears. 

At intervals little choking sobs 
escaped him; nevertheless, he pressed 
to his lips a hollow key from which 
by the simple process of blowing into 
it he produced a melancholy sound. 
It had all of its old fascination for Aris- 
tide, so much so that they had passed the 
maison before they were observed by 
Ducrocq. 

“ Aristide!”’ he yelled, almost over- 
come by joy. And then there came a 
revulsion. His lavender trousers, his 
wife’s cognac, the filet de sole Mornay 
ranged themselves on the one side and 
the famille Perrault’s hebdomadal fifty 
odd dollars on the other. The lavender 
trousers prevailed, and he seized Aristide 
and shook him until that unfortunate 
prodigal’s teeth fairly rattled in his 
head. 

At length from sheer exhaustion Du- 
crocq desisted. Aristide, to ~ whom 
shaking was a novel form of punishment 
and unrecognizable as such, deemed the 
affair a sort of greeting similar to the 
kisses of his previous welcome, and for- 
bearing to weep, picked up his beloved 
key from the mat where it had fallen. 

The officer grinned broadly. 

“That’s the darnedest kid I ever see,” 
he said. ‘ For two solid hours he ain’t 
done narthen’ but blow inte that key.” 

And as he passed slowly down the 
block toward Sixth Avenue he was pur- 
sued by the clamorous welcome that arose 
in the Maison Ducrocq. 

“ Aristide!”” was the refrain, and 
again “‘ Aristide! Aristide!” 





THE 


Mrimapy steps into her carriage, 
And frowns at the rainy day 


RAIN 





But the dusty sparrows are bathing 
In the puddle over the way; 


And back in the courts and alleys, 
Where children splash, knee-deep, 
The thirsty dogs are drinking, 
And the nights are cooled for sleep. 


Milady steps into her carriage, 
And frowns at the dropping rain— 

But the birds and the dogs and the babies 
Are happy—in Tenement Lane! 


Mary Roberis Rinehart 
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BY MORTIMER CARLETON 


WITH A DRAWING BY J. H. GARDNER-SOPER 


7" ERE, my dear Dr. Ringway,” 

said the librarian, ‘‘ are our in- 
cunabula. There is no finer collection 
in America.” 

Adjusting his glasses, Professor Ring- 
way surveyed the stacks of age-worn 
quartos and folios, the long table at the 
end of the room, and the girl at the desk 
near the window. 

“ You will find it an excellent place 
for research work,” the librarian went 
on. “ The few visitors who come here 
—most pzople, you know, aren’t inter- 
ested in incunabula—are unobtrusive. 
And Miss Thatcher is very efficient. 
She has catalogued the collection, and 
she has no little skill in black-letter 
reading.” 

“Tt is quiet, not assistance, that I de- 
sire,” said the professor, stiffly. In his 
abstract view of life women vaguely fig- 
ured as superfluous entities that con- 
gregate at dinners and afternoon lec- 
tures. 

The girl at the desk flushed slightly 
and bent lower over her typewriter. De- 
spite her two years in the library, she 
still suffered from sensitiveness: she re- 
sented the cold-blooded way these schol- 
ars had of ignoring her individuality 
and accepting her services quite as if 
she were some mechanical convenience 
like the electric lamps or the swivel 
bookcases. 

The men drew near. 

“Dr. Ringway is writing a history of 
typography,” the librarian explained to 
her. “ You will place at his disposal 
such of our incunabula as he wishes to 
consult.” 

Miss Thatcher raised a pair of serene 
brown eyes to meet the learned doctor’s. 
But his were close to a yellow tome 





which he had abstracted from a near-by 
shelf. Evidently, she mused, he was as 
impassive as the other scholars she had 
served; and the thought was tinged with 
amazement as she estimated his age at 
not more than thirty. 

““What books do you wish to see, 
Dr. Ringway?” she asked, in a voice 
which she vainly strove to make colorless. 

“I beg pardon,” said the professor, 
absently regarding her over his book. 
“You were saying? Ah, the books—of 
course!” he finished. 

He gravely pronounced, or rather re- 
cited, the breathless title of a German 
book of the fifteenth century. Miss 
Thatcher rose, stepped lightly to the 
stacks of folios, and returned with a 
ponderous volume. This she placed upon 
the table. 

While Dr. Ringway turned the leaves, 
she was busy formulating her first im- 
pressions of him. Despite his near- 
sightedness and his scholarly abstraction, 
there was about him, she was forced to 
admit, an indefinable suggestion of vi- 
rility which she kad not associated with 
men of his type. She had come to re- 
gard men of learning as really not quite 
human. She doubted that they ate, 
drank, slept, and felt like ordinary 
people. 

But Dr. Ringway, for all his fame as 
a scholar, seemed a man, perhaps be- 
cause of his youth and his straight, broad 
shoulders. And he was not self-con- 
scious ; apparently all the chatter in the 
newspapers and magazines about his 
wealth and his unusual devotion to for- 
gotten lore had not spoiled him. His 
detachment from the material interests 
which prove so attractive to men of his 
means gave him a distinction and sug- 
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gested a strong personality. And Miss 
Thatcher rather admired such qualities 
in a man. 

But the interest which she took in the 
great scholar was not reciprocated. Day 
after day Dr. Ringway read steadily 
without displaying the least conscious- 
ness of her presence. It was as though 
she were not there, or, if she was there, 
as though she were a fixture in the room, 
an insignificant part of its furniture. 

As time went on, Miss Thatcher 
found herself excusing this lack of gal- 
lantry as the result of his complete ab- 
sorption in his work. By the end of the 
second week the pertinacity with which 
he read had excited her curiosity. What 
sort of book would it be, she wondered, 
that could so blind a man to his sur- 
roundings? She resolved to purchase it 
when it was published. 


II 


PRESENTLY, as the passing days 
brought no diminution of his zeal, her 
deepening appreciation of his firmness 
sought active expression. She began to 
take pleasure in administering to his 
comfort. As the sun traveled through the 
room, she would quietly adjust the win- 
dow shades so that he might have exactly 
the right light upon the difficult print. 
In the morning, before he came, she 
would sharpen his pencils, and put a fresh 
supply of paper ready for him. In the 
evening, after he had gone, she would 
place markers in his books and arrange 
them on the table so that he might turn 
readily to the one he had been using. 
Trifles these, the significance of which 
was quite unapparent to her. She was 
aware only of an unusual exhilaration 
in thus serving him secretly and without 
thought of reward. 

One evening—the days were shorter 
now—she noticed that his scowl was 
deeper than usual. Evidently the glow 
from the ceiling lights was inadequate 
for his short vision. Quietly, deftly, 
she took up her desk-lamp, uncoiled 
the wire to the requisite length, and 
placed it on his table. As she did so, 
her eyes were lustrous with something 
more than the pleasure of serving. Had 
he looked up, even his defective sight 
might have read in her face a greater 
secret than any he would find in all the 
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musty tomes that clutter this world. 
But his eyes never left the printed page. 
The lamp might have been put there by 
an unfeeling menial. 

“That’s better,” 
sently. 

With her lamp he read on till seven 
o’clock, notwithstanding the library reg- 
ulation which named 5 p.m. as the clos- 
ing -hour. Miss Thatcher, however, 
was extraordinarily patient. Indeed, so 
engrossed was she in her own thoughts, 
as she sat in the obscurity of her desk- 
chair—from which, by the way, his fea- 
tures there in the circle of light looked 
very clear-cut and aristocratic—that she 
was no less surprised than he, when he 
glanced at his watch and exclaimed at 
the lateness of the hour. 

“‘T shall leave my notes here to-night,” 
he said, rising hurriedly. ‘‘ Would you 
mind arranging them for me, Miss a 
he paused awkwardly in a vain effort to 
recall her name. “I have a dinner en- 
gagement at eight,” he added nervously. 

His bewilderment, his ineffectual at- 
tempt to hurry, were characteristic of 
his profession. Miss ‘Thatcher had 
seen other learned men in the same con- 
dition of mind, and they had been so 
like the typical, absent-minded pro- 
fessor of the comic papers that she had 
smiled indulgently. But now, with Dr. 
Ringway, it was different. She did not 
smile. She was consumed by an acute 
anxiety lest he should in his confusion 
forget his overshoes—and the pavements 
were so damp and cold in November! 

After he had gone, she arranged his 
notes. The last sheet attracted her at- 
tention. “I find no source,” she read, 
“for the theory which scholars have re- 
cently advocated, that Caxton learned 
the printer’s trade at the monastery of 
Weidenbach. And yet I must admit that 
the internal evidence favors such a be- 
lief.” 

A little cry of delight escaped her. 
She knew where to find the source of 
that theory. She knew what the cele- 
brated Dr. Ringway had failed to dis- 
cover. 

With trembling fingers she switched 
on the stack-lamps, and fairly snatched 
from the shelves an old Latin quarto 
very like those the doctor had been con- 
sulting. Standing by the shelf, she 


he murmured ab- 
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turned the age-brown pages in a fever 
of eagerness. In her haste she passed 
the reference she was looking for, and 
her heart stood still. Was she mista- 
ken? 

Again she went through the beok, this 
time scanning the pages with deliberate 
care. Ina few moments she drew a deep 
breath of relief. There it was—the 
source of that theory about Caxton— 
in complicate fifteenth-century German 
Latin. To make sure, she read it twice, 
translating laboriously. Then, with a 
little laugh of triumph and mischief, she 
placed a sheet of paper at the begin- 
ning of the chapter which contained the 
coveted information, and laid the book 
on Dr. Ringway’s table. 

When she left the library a cold 
November rain was falling. The wind- 
swirled drops felt cool on her hot cheeks, 
and she splashed in heedless ecstasy 
through the pools on the uneven side- 
walk. 

But when she reached her lodgings 
a cold dinner and tea unpalatably boiled 
brought her soaring spirit back to the 
prosaic level of actualities. She turned 
from the table with a feeling of nausea, 
and went shivering to her room. 

The next morning she was feverish. 
Her room was damp and depressing. 
The dressing-table loomed ugly despite 
the array of dainty articles with which 
she had tried to soften its garishness ; 
the wall-paper, with its precise clusters 
of monstrous flowers, seemed to mock 
the pretty engravings she had purchased 
to hide it. By contrast the library be- 
came a place of refuge. The thought of 
its genial atmosphere strengthened her 
desire to witness Dr. Ringway’s perusal 
of the Latin quarto. She dressed, made 
a pretense of breakfast, and went to her 
work. 

She had hardly seated herself before 
her typewriter when Dr. Ringway en- 
tered. He nodded abstractedly, and at 
once bent over his books. Miss Thatcher 
with sudden assiduity began flicking 
invisible particles of dust from her 
desk. 

Presently the learned man uttered a 
slight exclamation and adjusted his 
glasses. 

“Strange,” he said aloud, “that I 
overlooked this.” 

16 





He carefully transcribed the passage, 
and noted the page and chapter. 

That evening Miss Thatcher again ar- 
ranged his netes. To her surprise she 
found that he had mistaken the refer- 
ence. The Latin quarto which she had 
placed on his table he had ascribed to the 
old German Latinist whose works he had 
at the time been consulting. At first the 
mistake gave her a sense of triumph; it 
seemed to bring the great Dr. Ringway 
down from his scholarly sphere of supra- 
human infallibility nearer to her. For 
all his formidable learning he was, like 
herself, a human being. 

On second thought, however, she re- 
gretted her subterfuge. Such a mistake 
would injure Dr. Ringway’s reputation. 
And to her amazement she found that 
she held his reputation as a precious 
thing. She was suddenly conscious of 
a keen desire that his book should be a 
masterpiece of historical research and 
scholarly learning. She would explain 
to him in the morning. 


III 


But in the morning Miss Thatcher 
was too sick to leave her room. A phy- 
sician, summoned by the landlady, took 
her temperature, glanced at the wall- 
paper, and wagged his head ominously. 
When he went out he was met in the 
hallways with a fire of stage whispers 
from the landlady. To her a sick lodger 
was a pecuniary bogy. Miss Thatcher 
heard him suggest the hospital and ad- 
vise telegraphing for her mother. 

At the library Miss Thatcher’s place 
was taken by Miss White of the main 
reference-room. Years of service had 
somewhat dulled Miss White’s sensibili- 
ties and developed a rigid sense of order 
which verged to preciseness. The first 
thing she did was to replace Dr. Ring- 
way’s books on the shelves. 

When Dr. Ringway arrived he nodded 
in the direction of Miss Thatcher’s chair, 
removed his overcoat, and went to his 
table. While glancing through the last 
few sheets of his notes he extended his 
left hand to get the Latin quarto. Not 
until he had groped to no purpose about 
the table did he put down his papers, 
adjust his glasses, and discover that the 
books were gone. 

“My books,” he said, irritably. 
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“All books must be returned to the 

shelves every day,” Miss White stiffly in- 

formed him. “ Numbers, please.” 

“ Something’s gone wrong with her 
this morning,” he mentally surmised. 
“Her voice jars. Confound _ these 
women librarians!” 

He wasted ten minutes searching the 
card catalogue for the numbers of the 
books. Miss White got them and placed 
them with a bang upon his table. Dr. 
Ringway jumped. Then he adjusted his 
glasses and glanced furtively at her. 

“Didn’t realize she was so old and 
fat,” he murmured. 

He proceeded to verify his reference 
to Caxton’s apprenticeship in the print- 
ing establishment at Weidenbach. To 
his dismay, Chapter XIV, page 163, con- 
tained merely an account of a fifteenth- 
century professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Basle. He looked from the 
book to the quotation, from the quota- 
tion to the book. He adjusted his 
glasses and looked again. He glanced 
quite helplessly at the forbidding Miss 
White. 

“Are you sure 
book?” he asked. 

“* What’s the number? ”’ 

“ Bn277.06,” he replied. 

Miss White examined the call slip. 
“It’s the book you asked for,” she con- 
cluded, and resumed her work. 

The learned doctor took six minutes 
to recover his courage. 

“But wasn’t there a fourth volume?” 
he inquired, conciliatingly. ‘If I’m not 
mistaken, I had four volumes yester- 
day.” 

“ Catalogue 


this is the right 


to your right,” was the 


rejoinder. 

Thoroughly confused and dejected, 
Dr. Ringway went to the rows of 
drawers. He fumbled the cards for 


another ten minutes before he found the 
title he wanted. 

“Only three volumes!” he ejaculated. 
“Strange—very strange. Most extraor- 
dinary!” 

Returning to his table, he studied the 
index to the three volumes. Caxton, 
England’s first printer, was not men- 
tioned. 

He sat gazing at the books. 

“ Ves,” he said: “now _I think of it, 
T am sure there was a fourth volume.” 
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He turned and addressed Miss White. 

“Are you quite sure you put away 
only three books?” 

‘“‘T replaced a dozen at least,” she re- 
plied, with asperity. “It’s against the 
rule for any reader to have so many 
books at a time. I shall remind Miss 
Thatcher when she returns.” 

“Miss Thatcher?” inquired the pro- 
fessor, as one searching his memory. 
“Who’s Miss Thatcher?” 

“The girl in charge of this room. 
She’s sick.” 

“Oh!” said Dr. Ringway. 

He drew a memorandum-book from 
his pocket and carefully wrote the name 
therein. 

He spent the rest of the day in a 
vain hunt for the lost reference to Cax- 
ton. The afternoon was cloudy, the 
room dim, and the ceiling lights shone 
fitfully. But Miss White made no at- 
tempt to adjust the window-shades, nor 
did she lend the near-sighted man her 
table-lamp. At five she bruskly in- 
formed him that it was the hour for 
closing the room. 

The following morning Dr. Ringway 
was sorry to find Miss White again at 
Miss Thatcher’s desk. 

“Ts Miss Thatcher no better?” he 
asked. 

‘““She’s worse,” said Miss White. 
“They’ve taken her to the hospital and 
sent for her mother.” 

He sat down, forgetting to take off 
his overcoat. A vague sense of loss op- 
pressed him. He read his notes through 
three times, but quite failed to grasp 
their meaning; they had become, sud- 
denly, inexplicably, remote and _ ill-de- 
fined. He tried to fix his attention on 
che mysterious reference to Caxton; but 
his thoughts wandered. He picked up 
one of the books and began to read with 
determined industry. But after the first 
few pages he found himself listlessly 
turning the leaves. 

The sense of loss became more oppres- 
sivé? and he felt decidedly uneasy. Was 
it that reference to Caxton? No, he 
concluded. That had quite ceased to 
trouble him. For al] he cared, Caxton 
might have learned his trade in Egypt 
or the lost Atlantis. Had he, then, for- 
gotten some engagement? He drew out 
his memorandum-book and _ studied it. 
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And presently he came to the words, 
“Miss Thatcher.” 

“Ah!” he exclaimed. 

He rose and walked resolutely to Miss 
White’s desk. 

‘Which hospital is it?’ he demanded. 


IV 


THREE weeks later Dr. Ringway was 
sitting beside the convalescent’s chair. 
From a seat near the window Mrs. 
Thatcher—a little mild-mannered wom- 
an in widow’s weeds—smiled approval. 

“So it was not in the books, after 


all,’ the professor was saying. ‘“‘ No 
wonder I ceuldn’t find it.” 

““T intended to tell you the next morn- 
ing,” Miss Thatcher repeated for the 
third time. “I’m so sorry, Edward, 
that I made you search to no ate 
So much needless trouble a 

‘Tush, my dear,” he exclaimed. “ I’m 
repaid a thousandfold! ” 

And then—well, the great Dr. Ring- 
way became so unprofessorlike (for at 
least the hundredth time) that a further 
account of his actions would seriously 
impugn his dignity as a man of learning. 








THE VERNAL GLORY 


I HEARD the lyric passion in*the night, 
And felt my pulses leap as to a tune 
Played upon pipes celestial; rapt delight 
Mastered me wholly, for methought the rune 
Wan Winter had been mouthing to the moon 
Must cease, and even as I hearkened, lo, 
Naught filled the darkness save the overflow 
Of life renascent mounting as on wing! 
And when dawn set the orient sky aglow, 
Behold, behold the glory of the spring! 


In liveries of living emerald dight 

The hilltops hailed each other; dale and dune 
Sparkled with spangled splendors, beryl-bright ; 

Above, the heights of heaven seemed to swoon 
With hyacinthine hues that presaged June; 

Through every copse ran rapture to and fro— 

The wood-thrush vying with the vireo— 
And Minstrel Rillet touched a silvern string, 

And Trouvere South-Wind lipped his flute to blow, 
“Behold, behold the glory of the spring!” 


And there were Flora’s firstlings, spindrift-white, 
And amber, ardent as the rays of noon, 
Thronging the woods as for some fairy rite, 
With branches waving a fantastic croon; 
The modest violet, its breath a boon 
To perfume-lovers; the cupped trillium’s snow; 
The bright marsh-marigolds in ring or row; 
All seeming with ecstatic sense to sing 
In virginal and tender tribute—“ Oh 
Behold, behoid the glory of the spring!” 


ENVOY 


Prime of the year, within our hearts we know 
Thy benediction after winter’s wo 
Is sweeter far than any earthly thing! 
Promise unfolds what shining fields to sow!— 
Behold, behold the glory of the spring! 


Clinton Scollard 








TO HIM THAT HATH’ 


A STORY OF PRESENT-DAY LIFE AND ITS PROBLEMS 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 


Davip ALprICH, to save the memory of his dead friend, the Rev. Philip Morton, head 
of St. Christopher’s Mission, in New York, assumes the guilt of an embezzlement which 
Morton has committed. Released after four years in prison, David rents a room near St. 
Christopher’s. He finds that his sacrifice has not been in vain so far as Morton’s memory 
is concerned; also he discovers that Helen Chambers, whom he has loved from a distance, 
is Still unmarried. He meets strange neighbors—drunken old Jimmy Morgan and his 
daughter Kate, who worms out of David the fact that he has been in prison. 

Later Kate Morgan reveals to David that she is a professional thief. She invites him 
to join her in a job, and accepts his refusal as a futile postponement of a return to crime, 
which, she insists, is his only means of supporting himself. Her sinister point of view 
seems the stronger because of the discouragements he meets in hunting for work. 

David takes in a young thief, named Tom, as a comrade. Tom promises to be honest, 
but he goes back to his stealing, and one afternoon he is caught trying to snatch a young 
woman’s money. The young woman, who proves to be Helen Chambers, forces him to 
take her to his home and show her the sick brother whom, he said, he was caring for. 
She recognizes in the sick man David Aldrich, and has a short talk with him. 

Recovering from his sickness, David renews the search for work, but always his record 
presses him down, and on New Year’s eve he is in the depths of despair. At this crisis he 
accepts Kae Morgan’s final invitation to join her in a burglary. They enter a house in 
which she has worked as a maid. At the last moment David shrinks from the crime. The 
owner of the house, who proves to be a man he has seen with Helen Chambers, appears 
suddenly and covers him with a revolver. Kate turns the situation and enables David 
to knock the man senseless and escape. Bitterness and despair surge through him as 
he wanders homeward. Coming to the mission, he hurls a brick through the illuminated 
memorial window to Philip Morton. 

Better times begin for David. The informal “ Mayor of Avenue A ” gets him a position 
as janitor of a better-class tenement, the agent for which is one Rogers, a man of friendly 
but peculiar reserve. Helen Chambers learns from Tom that David had not put the 
Sompeoved up to stealing. She urges him to turn to writing, and he decides to follow 
her advice. 

David induces his friend, “the mayor,” to make a place in his café for Tom, and 
at the same time insists upon secretly paying the boy’s wages. Later he finds a bona fide 
job for the boy, but Tom likes working for the mayor and refuses to change. 

In a distressing scene Kate Morgan tells David that she loves him, and he is obliged 
to admit that he loves some one else, before Kate will permit him to refuse her. How- 
ever, the experience softens Kate and she takes up honest work. Rogers meets her and 
shows interest in her. 

Helen Chambers visits David and lets him see that she hopes for his financial success, 
in order that he may repay the money stolen from the mission. 

From an old prison acquaintance David learns that his employer, Rogers, was for- 
merly a notorious burglar, known as “Red Thorpe.” He tells Rogers what he has 
learned, and only after a period of rage and suspicion will Rogers believe that David 
does not intend to blackmail him. 





XXII (Continued) that the world had fallen from beneath 
me.” 
| spars seenleed Rogers looked up. “IT understand,” said David. 
“TI guess I was very harsh,” he said “But you cannot understand the ten 


weakly. “ But you can’t imagine what I years of fear, of suspense—of fear and 
was going through. It was the moment suspense that walk with you, eat with 
I had feared for ten years. It seemed you, sleep with you.” 

* Copyright. roo7, by Leroy Scott, New York. This story began in MUNSEY'S MAGAZINE for October, 1906 
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He sat looking back into the years. 
The hunger fer sympathy prompted him 
on. 

“IT was one of those thousands and 
thousands that never had a chance when 
boys. I had no very clear idea between 
right and wrong; there was no one to 
show me the difference. I was full of 
life and energy, and I had brains. I 
could easily have been turned into the 
right way—but there was no one. So I 
turned into the wrong. About that part 
of my life Halpin told you.” 

“He said you were the cleverest man 
in your line.” 

‘“A man may begin to think while he 
is still a boy; if he has spirit and animal 
energy, he doesn’t begin to think till 
later. I was twenty-seven. I had been 
two years in Sing Sing and had three 
more years to serve. It wasn’t the war- 
den’s words that started me thinking, 
nor the chaplain’s sermons. Chaplains! 
—bah !—frocked phonographs! It was 
two old men I happened to see there— 
mere cinders of men. The thought shot 
into me, ‘ There’s what you’re going to 
be at sixty-five!’ 

“JT couldn’t get away from that 
thought. My mind forced me to study 
my friends; there was not one old man 
among them who was living a peaceful, 
comfortable _ life. That burned-out, 
hunted old age—I revolted from it. I 
did a lot of thinking. I decided that 
when I got out prison gates should never 
have reason to close upon me again. 

“ Finally, I was discharged. I knew 
it was hard for an ex-convict to get 
work, but I thought it would be easy for 
me. I was clever, adaptable. But—oh, 
God! you know what the fight is, 
Aldrich!” 

“T do,” said David. 

Rogers was on his feet now, his eyes 
once more glowing: He began to pace 
the floor excitedly. 

“Your fight was easy to mine. But 
I'll skip it—you know what the fight’s 
like. It’s enough to say that I found 
the world would not receive me as my 
old self. I changed my name; I grew 
a beard; I began to wear glasses; I dyed 
my red hair brown; I smothered down 
my spirit. I became John Rogers. 

“A friend of mine in a Chicago real 
estate office in which I once worked for 
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a couple of weeks as a clerk sent me an 
envelope and a sheet of paper of the 
firm. On the paper I wrote a letter of 
recommendation from the firm. I had 
told my story to the Mayor of Avenue 
A—it was because he knew I would sym- 
pathize with you that he brought you to 
me—-and he helped me. I got my first 
job. 

“Think of that, Aldrich!” He held 
a trembling fist in David’s face, and 
laughed harshly. ‘I had to become a 
disguise, I had to lie, I had to commit 
forgery, to get a chance to be honest! 
Oh, isn’t this a sweet world we’re living 
in! 

““ And ever since, my life has been one 
great lie! <A lie for honesty! But the 
lie has done for me what truth could 
not do. I’m respected in a small way. 
I’m successful in a small way. 

“But, man, how that smallness chafes 
me! How I am shackled! I should be 
respected, be successful, in a large way. 
I am cleverer than most of the men in 
my line. I have brains. I see big busi- 
ness opportunities. But I dare not take 
them. I must always be pulling back 
at the reins. If I let myself out, I 
should become prominent. Men would 
begin to ask, ‘Who is that fellow Rog- 
ers?’ and pretty soon some one would 
be sure to find out. And down I’d go! 
I must keep myself so small that I’ll not 
be noticed—that’s my only safety!” 

He paused. David could say noth- 
ing. 
“And always the lie that saved me 
is threatening to destroy me,” Rogers 
went on, in a lower voice. ‘ God! how 
I’ve worked to get to this poor place! 
How I want to live peacefully, honestly! 
But some day some one will find out that 
I’m an ex-convict! A breath, and this 
poor house of cards I’ve worked so hard 
to build and protect will go flat. And 
I cannot begin all over again. I cannot! 
I haven’t the strength. This is going to 
happen—I feel it! And how I fear it! 
How I’ve feared it for ten long years! 
Man, man, how I fear it!” 

He dropped exhausted into a chair, 
and almost at once a cough began to 
shake him by the shoulders. 

“And this disease”—a hand pressed 
itself upon his chest—‘it’s another 
prison-gift!’’ he gasped bitterly. 
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There was not a word in David. He 
reached out and gathered one of Rog- 
ers’s thin hands in both of his; gathered 
it in the clasp of his soul. .The cough 
ceased its shaking, and Rogers looked up. 
He gazed at the tears, at the quivering 
brothership, in David’s face. He sat 
thus, silent, gripping David’s hands; 
then, slowly, his own tears started. 

“Man, dear,” he whispered brokenly, 
“T think I’m going to be glad you found 
me out!”’ 

XXIII 

A WEEK or two later Rogers cut out 
all qualifying words and said with his 
heart, “ I’m glad you know!” He and 
David quickly became comrades; and 
many an hour they sat in the room be- 
hind the office talking of life, of phi- 
losophy, of books. 

David now learned that Rogers had 
done a large part of his really wide read- 
ing while in prison; and he now under- 
stood Rogers’s frequent mispronunciation 
—Rogers had acquired his less common 
words entirely from reading; and never 
having heard them spoken, and lacking 
such fundamentals of education as rules 
of pronunciation, he had for fifteen years 
been pronouncing his new words as 
seemed to him proper. 

David marveled to find that, for all his 
occasional bitter flashes, Rogers was an 
eptimist. He could explain it only by a 
great natural soundness in the man. 
Rogers believed that the world was 
marching forward, and he often said, his 
eyes illumined with belief: 

“ The time is coming, Aldrich—I shall 
not see it, and you may not, but it’s 
coming—when there will be no human 
waste, when the world will have learned 
the economy of men!” 

Frequently they discussed  society’s 
treatment’ of the criminal, and David 
learned that the one-time “ Red Thorpe ” 
burned with an indignation as great as 
his own. If ever Rogers’s obsessing fear 
should be fulfilled—if he should be 
found out—then his one desire, a desire 
ever with him, was to speak out his bitter 
accusation in the world’s face. 

One warm, exuberant Sunday toward 
the end of February they walked north- 
ward through Riverside Park, the broad, 
glinting Hudson at their left. When 
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they reached the height crowned by 
Grant’s Tomb, Rogers, who had been si- 
lent for several minutes, now and then 
slipping meditative glances at his com- 
panion, laid a hand on David’s arm and 
brought him to a pause. 

“Look across yonder,” he whispered, 
pointing to the Palisades that lift their 
mighty shoulders from the Hudson’s 
farther edge. 

“Wonderful, aren’t they!” said David, 
letting his eyes travel northward along 
the giant wall till it dimmed away. 

‘““Yes—but I didn’t mean the view.” 

Rogers drew nearer, and went on in 
a whisper, while the crowd of Sunday 
promenaders sauntered on behind them: 

“T told you that I saw many big busi- 
ness opportunities, and that I had to 
let them all pass. Over there is one 
I did not let pass. Several years ago 
I saw that some of the people who were 
being crowded off Manhattan Island 
would in the future live over there. The 
land was cheap then; I saw it would 
some day be immensely valuable. After a 
great deal of maneuvering, in which Mr. 
Hoffman helped me, I secured an option 
for four years on five pieces of ground 
that lie together. A few months ago I 
renewed the option for three more years ; 
each time I paid the owners a thousand 
dollars for the option. Under its terms, 
I guarantee them a big price, and they 
are bound to sell the land only through 
mé. So you see I am, in effect, the head 
of a small land-syndicate. Over there 
is my big venture—my big hope.” 

“And has the development you ex- 
pected come?” 

“Tt is coming. I have learned that a 
big company is buying all the land over 
there it can get hold of. They’re going 
to establish a new suburb. They’re buy- 
ing secretly and through several agents ; 
they want to keep the different holders 
from guessing what’s up, so they can 
get the land at their own price. Well, 
for my land they’ll have to pay me my 
price!” 

That evening they called on Kate Mor- 
gan. Once, shortly after that first dinner 
together in the Pan-American Café, when 
David had dropped in to see her, he had 
found Rogers there, and he had discov- 
ered on Rogers’s controlled face a look 
he thought might betoken more than a 
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commonplace interest. Since then Rog- 
ers had often called, and that which 
David had at first seen as a possibility 
he now saw developing toward a fact. 

They found Kate in the depth of the 
blues. David asked her what was the 
matter. ; 

“Soap!” she. cried fiercely. ‘ My 
life’s nothing but soap! It’s ‘ That kind’s 
nine cents for a box of three cakes, 
ma’am. Three boxes? Twenty-seven 
cents, please.’ Or it’s, ‘ This variety is 
thirteen cents a box—regular value twen- 
ty-five.’ That’s all. It’s just that, and 
only that, nine hours a day, six days a 
week, fifty-two weeks a year—Soap !— 
Soap !—Soap! Oh, I’m going soap-mad! 
I can’t stand it! I won’t stand it!” 

She gazed rebelliously at the two men. 

“You must try something new,” said 
David. 

“And please, sir, what'll that be?” 
she demanded sarcastically. 

“Something that wii! use your energy 
and intelligence. How would you like 
to be a stenographer? A few months in a 
business school would fit you for a posi- 


_ tion.” 


“T’d like that,” she said decidedly. 
“T’ve thought of it—I know I could do 
the work. But how about the months 
while I study? I did have a little money 
on hand, but I couldn’t live and keep my 
father on that soap-counter’s five dollars, 
so I’ve had to use some of it every week. 
It’s all gone. I must live—and I’m 
broke. No, I’ve got to stick to the 
soap!” 

“Can’t you and your father take two 
cheap rooms, sell most of your furniture, 
and live on the proceeds while you 
study?” David persisted. 

“Everything here was bought on in- 
stalment. It’s about half paid for. If 
sold it’d bring about enough to pay off 
the balance. I might as well just give 
it back to the dealer.” 

Rogers, who thus far had been silent, 
now said quietly: ‘‘ You leave the settling 
with the instalment dealer to me. I'll 
guarantee to get enough out of him to 
keep you going till you're through 
school.” 

She laughed. ‘ You'll be the first that 
ever got anything out of an instalment 
dealer!” 

“Tl get it,” he assured her. “If I 
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don’t get quite enough from him, I’ll bor- 
row the rest for you.” 

She looked at him sharply. ‘“ That 
means you'd lend it all. You’re mighty 
kind. But I could never pay it back— 
to take it would be the same as stealing. 
I’ve never stolen from friends, and I’m 
not going to begin now.” ; 

In the end Rogers prevailed; and 
when they left it had been settled that. 
Kate was immediately to enroll at a busi- 
ness school. 

Two days before—after Tom had 
gratefully refused a second better-paying 
job—David had had a conference with 
the mayor. 

“I been doin’ my best talkin’-to get 
him to go,” the mayor had said despair- 
ingly, “but he says I was good to him 
when he needed a job, and now he’s 
never goin’ to leave me. Say, if I don’t 
get rid of him pretty soon, I got to start 
my own dish-factory. And here’s an in- 
terestin’ point for you, friend: since he’s 
had them better offers he’s been hintin’ 
at a raise.” 

When David entered his room, after 
telling Rogers good night, he found Tom, 
who had avoided him the night before 
and all the day, sitting far down in the 
rocking-chair, wrapped in dejection. 
He understood the boy’s gloom, for he 
had suggested a plan to the mayor. 

Tom dropped his eyes when David 
came in, and answered David’s “ Hello, 
there!” with only a mumble. But at 
length he looked guiltily up. 

“Ts dat job you was tellin’ me about 
took yet?” he asked. 

David tried to wear an innocent face. 
“Why? What’s the matter?” 

‘““De boss told me yesterday he was 
losin’ money, dat he’d have to cut down 
his force, and dat he’d have to let me 
go.” 

“cc Yes? ” 

“T told him he’d been a friend to me 
when I was hard up, an’ I was goin’ to 
stick to him now’t he was up agin it. I 
said I’d woik for him for nuttin’.” 

“Oh!” said David. 

“But he wouldn’t let me. So I’m 
fired. How about dat odder job?” 

“T’m afraid it’s taken, Tom.” David 
pulled a chair before the boy, and 
for ten minutes spoke his best persuasion 
in favor of entering school. 
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“Ves, de mayor handed me out de 
same line o’ talk. He told me what a 
lot you’d dene for me. He was right, 
too. An’ he told me how much you 
wanted me to go to school.” 

He looked steadily, silently, at David. 
“D’you really want me to go as much 
as all dat, pard?” 

“There’s nothing on earth I’d rather 
have you do.” 

‘An’ you won't miss de t’ree a week 
I been fetchin’ in?” 

“T don’t think we’ll miss it much.” 

There was an_ inward _ struggle. 
“ Dere’s nuttin’ I’d not sooner do, pard,” 
he said huskily. ‘“ But since you want 
me to—all right.” 

The next morning he started to school. 
At the end of the day he informed David 
that he was in a class ‘“ wid kids knee- 
high to a milk-bottle,’ that his teacher 
was “one o’ dem t’inks-she-is beauts dat 
steps along dainty so she won’t break de 
eart’,” and “de whole biz gives me de 
belly-ache.” 

He was miserable ‘or weeks—and so 
was his teacher—and so were his class- 
mates. But gradually he became ad- 
justed to school life, and when some of 
the rudiments were fixed in his head, he 
began to make rapid progress. He had 
become great friends with Helen Cham- 
bers, whom he often saw at the mission, 
and his desire to please her was another 
incentive to succeed in school. 

One day David had a note from Dr. 
Franklin inviting him to call at the mis- 
sion, and a day or two later Helen ex- 
plained the invitation. Dr. Franklin had 
learned that David was living in the 
neighborhood ; knowing that Helen had 
once been friends with him, he had 
spoken of David to her; she had told of 
David’s struggle and his purpose—and 
the invitation was the consequence. 

Helen advised David to accept, and 
one evening he called. The gray old 
man received him in such a spirit of un- 
obtrusive forgiveness, referred only so 
vaguely and hastily to the theft, praised 
him so sincerely for his struggle, and 
spoke so hopefully of the future, that 
David could take none of it arviss. He 
had to like the man, and be glad that 
such a one was Morton’s successor. 

When he left he gazed long at the 
glowing memorial window, which was 
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now restored. What resentment contin- 
ued in his heart was for the moment 
swept out. He was glad that Morton’s 
memory was clear—glad that his dis- 
honor kept the memory so. 

All this time David worked hard upon 
his story—becoming closer friends with 
Rogers, frequently seeing Kate, who was 
studying with all her energy, occasionally 
meeting Dr. Franklin, and now and then 
walking with Helen from the mission 
to her car, or part of the way to her 
home. 

Most of the time his belief in the 
story was strong, and he worked with 
eagerness and with a sense that what he 
wrote had life and soul. But at inter- 
vals depression threw him into its black 
pit, and all his confidence, his strength 
of will, were required to drag himself 
out. Several times Helen Chambers res- 
cued him. Once she took him to visit 
her Uncle Henry, whom she had told 
of David’s struggle. The old man’s 
genial courtesy and genuine interest in 
the book were an inspiration for days. 
And once she forced him to come to her 
home and read to her a part of what 
he had written; and her eager praise 
lifted him again into the sunlight of 
enthusiasm. 

Co, working hard, the winter softened 
into spring, the spring warmed into sum- 
mer, the summer sharpened into early 
autumn—and the book was done. He 
immediately sent it, as he had promised, 
to Helen, who was then at one\of the 
family’s country places. Three days aft- 
erward there came a note from her. It 
told how the story had gripped her, and 
how it had gripped her Uncle Henry, 
who was visiting them—how big it was 
just as a story—how splendid it was in 
purpose ; it told him what a great prom- 
ise the book was for his future; and 
finally it told that she had sent the 
manuscript to her publisher friend. 

But the flames of enthusiasm en- 
kindled by this note sank and died away, 
and he was possessed by the soul-chilling 
reaction, the utter disbelief in what one 
has done, that so often follows the com- 
pletion of a sustained imaginative task. 
His people were wooden, their talk 
wooden, their actions wooden, and the 
wires that were their vital force were vis- 
ible to the dullest eye. Helen, he told 
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himself, had judged his work with the 
leniency of a friend for a friend; hers 
was not a critical estimate. He knew that 
the publisher’s answer, when it came after 
the lapse of a month or two months, 
would be the formal return of his manu- 
script. Success meant too much to him 
to be possible—a rise in the world’s 
opinion, the partial repayment of his 
debt, a higher place in Helen’s regard, 
the beginning of his dreamed-of part in 
saving the human waste. 

No, these things were not for him. He 
had failed too often with his pen for 
success to come at last. 

XXIV 

THE October day was sinking to its 
close as David, who was walking south- 
ward through Broadway, came to a pause 
at Thirty-Fourth Street to wait till a 
passage should break through the vortex 
of cabs, trucks, and street-cars, created 
here by the crossing of three counter-cur- 
rents of traffic. 

As he stood waiting he saw a woman 
in disarranged dress, about whom there 
instantly seemed to be a vaguely familiar 
air, step from the crowd and walk un- 
steadily into the turbulence of vehicles. 
A policeman called a sharp warning to 
her, but she went on, and the next sec- 
ond the shoulder of a horse sent her to 
the pavement. Only the prompt back- 
ward jerking of the driver saved her from 
the horse’s feet. The policeman dragged 
her out of danger, and David joined the 
curious group that ringed the pair. 

“That'll be your finish some day, if 
you don’t leave the bottle alone!’ he 
heard tle policeman say severely. 

Her answer was a reckless, half-fearful 
laugh. Her voice roused again in David 
the sense of vague familiarity. Presently 
she turned her face. It was the face 
of Lillian Drew. 

He stared at her a moment, then care- 
ful to hide himself from her eyes, he 
hurried through the passage that had 
opened, and on down crowded Broadway. 
The sight of her had startled him deep- 
ly. His one meeting with her flashed 
back into his mind, and all the horrible 
business of his discovery of Morton’s 
guilt, his own accusation, his trial, his 
sentence—and he lived them through 
again with sickening vividness. 


Presently he began to study if there 
was any way in which Lillian Drew 
might affect the future. Morton she 
could not injure. Morton was too long 
dead ; she had sunk to too lew a level for 
her unsupported word to have belief, and 
the letters which were her only power 
had been ashes these five years. As for 
himself, him she could not touch. No, 
Lillian Drew was now harmless. 

And yet he could not wholly rid him- 
self of a feeling of uneasiness. 

When David reached home he found 
Tom waiting at the head of the little 
stairway that led down into the base- 
ment. ‘The boy had grown much in the 
last nine months, and the pinched look 
had given place to a healthy fulness. 
But he was still the same boy: his cow- 
lick still was like a curling wave; his 
clothes would not stay in order, nor his 
hands clean, despite his desire to please 
David and Helen Chambers; and the 
vernacular of the street, notwithstanding 
his efforts to “talk schoolroom,”’ still 
mastered his tongue. 

He stopped David with an air of sub- 
dued excitement. “ Say,” he whispered, 
“‘de owner o’ de house here, he’s down- 
stairs waitin’ for you. And say—but 
ain’t he mad!” 

The owner of the tenement, who had 
recently moved into another house he 
owned in the neighborhood, had before 
shown an irascible disposition to inter- 
fere in the tenement’s management, so 
Tom’s news was no surprise to David. 

““What’s he want?” 

“T dunno. But he’s swearin’ like he’d 
like to eat you alive.” 

The owner, drawn by their voices, 
came out of David’s room and mounted 
the steps. He belonged to that class of 
men whose life is a balance between 
gratification of appetite and the relent- 
less pursuit of smali gain, and his coarse, 
full-lipped, small-eyed face bore the fam- 
ily likeness. 

“Ain’t you this fellow Aldrich?” he 
demanded aggressively, blocking the 
head of the stairway. 

“You know I am,” said David. 

““Yes—but I wanted to hear you con- 
fess it with your own lips. I have been 
hearin’ about you from St. Christopher’s 
Mission. Ain’t you the fellow that stole 
that money from there?” 
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David saw the brink of a new disaster. 
But the owner’s manner made him bristle. 

“Well?” 

“ Well, no crook can be a janitor in 
my house! ‘Take your things out o’ that 
room, and git!” 

David wanted to take the owner by 
the shoulders and shake his mean little 
soul out upon the sidewalk. “I take my 
orders from Mr. Rogers,” he returned, 
controlling himself. 

“And Rogers takes his orders from 
me. See? Now you git!” 

“Rogers is my employer.” 

He swore fiercely at David. “ Get too 
fresh, you dirty thief, and I’ll punch 
your face in!” 

“ Please try!” 

He looked into David’s gleaming eyes, 
at the shoulders that promised too much 
strength, and his threatening attitude 
subsided. 

“Well, if you won’t go for me, we'll 


see what you'll say to Rogers!” he 
snorted. ‘‘ You come with me to his 
office.” 


“Tf you want me, you’ll find me in my 
room.” 

David brushed roughly by the owner 
and went down the stairway. A minute 
later the owner and Rogers entered the 
room. 

“Now you fire him,” the owner or- 
dered. “I ain’t goin’ to have no jail- 
birds around.” 

“ But he’s given most excellent service 
for almost a year,’”’ Rogers protested in 
his quiet voice. 

“T ain’t to be fooled by that trick,” 
sneered the owner, with a wise look. “I 
ain’t one o’ them muckheads that believes 
because a thief’s been straight for nine 
months he’s always goin’ to be straight. 
No, sir! He’s nine months nearer his 
next crooked stunt. Now fire him.” 

“ But——” 

“Cut out your ‘ buts he roared 
savagely. “Fire him or’’—he looked 
threateningly at Rogers—“ there’s agents 
that will!” 

Rogers turned slowly upon David, who 
was standing beside his table with burn- 
ing eyes and clenched fists. 

“T think you'll have to go, Aldrich,” 
he said after a moment. 

Without a word David picked up his 
hat and, followed by Tom, walked out 
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of the room. As he tramped hotly 
through the streets—the boy, pale and 
silent, beside him—his bitterness was at 
first directed even against Rogers. But 
in a little while he remembered Rogers’s 
situation, and that Rogers could not have 
saved him—and the bitterness ran out of 
him. In its place came the sharp realiza- 
tion that he was again in the abyss— 
stronger, better able than a year before 
to make his way from its smooth-walled 
depths, but nevertheless in the abyss. 
What should he do? How should he 
get out >—these questions were constantly 
begging answer till, two hours later, 
wearied from walking, he came again 
into his room. 

Rogers rose from his table as he en- 
tered and looked questioningly at him. 

“You understand—I had to do it?” 

“ Yes,” said David, taking the hand he 
held out. 

Rogers sent Tom out on an errand. 
After the boy had gone, anger slowly 
lit its fires in Rogers’s thin white cheeks. 

‘The hardest part of it all is, I dare 
not be a man, be myself!” he burst out 
fiercely. ‘“‘ You don’t know how heavy 
and revolting this mask of discretion, of 
control, of subserviency, becomes at 
times! He should have been kicked out, 
stamped on! Ah, to be afraid of noth- 
ing!—That’s the greatest thing in the 
world! ”’ 

He stood leaning on his tightened fists, 
which rested on the table, his eyes blazing 
across at David. But after a moment the 
red and flame began to die from his eyes 
and face. 

“Come sit down,” he said abruptly. 
‘“There’s something I want to say to 
you.” 

They took chairs. “I’ve been think- 
ing of a plan for several weeks, and I 
guess this is the time to tell you,” Rog- 
ers began. ‘‘ As you know, the land syn- 
dicate that’s been secretly buying land up 
along the Palisades has been sending its 
agents to me. The syndicate is still 
keeping itself in the dark, but I’ve 
learned that it’s called the New Jersey 
Home Company, and that Alexander 
Chambers is its president. The active 
work of making a deal with them has 
just begun, and the deal ought to come 
to a head in a month or six weeks.” 

He paused and gazed steadily at 
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David,. his thin face drawing with des- 
pair. Then he said in a low voice: 

“ Haven’t you noticed—during the last 
year—lI’ve been losing strength?” 

David nodded. 

““VYes — these prison lungs!” he 
breathed, with fierce bitterness. ‘I saw 
my doctor last week. He told me that 
in this climate I might last a year, a lit- 
tle more, a little less. If I went to Colo- 
rado or New Mexico, ’ might last several 
years, might even get -vcll. That’s what 
I want to do—finish =p this deal, then 
drop everything and go West. 

‘He told me I must do no work, and 
keep away from excitement. I knew that 
already. Yet this deal’s going to mean a 
lot of both. I simply haven’t got the 
strength to see it through. I must have 
some one to help me—and I want that 
some one to be you.” 

“Me!” cried David. “ Why, I don’t 
know the first thing about real estate.” 

“You don’t need to. The chief thing 
will be just to stick to the price I set. 
There'll be a lot of stiff talking—you can 
do that. And Mr. Hoffman will help 
some; he’s got a little interest in the 
deal.” 

“But my record. They'll doubtless 
learn about it. Aren’t you afraid that 
may endanger you?” 

“T count that they’ll say I’ve taken 
you in to give you a new chance in life— 
and perhaps think no more about it. As 
for the danger, I’d rather have a man I 
can trust whose record they may find out, 
than have near me a man who may find 
out my record—and tell.” 

David nodded. “TI see your point.” 

‘“ You'll be with me, won’t you?” 

“Can a drowning man refuse a rope 
thrown him?” 

They shook hands. 

“The financial situation is like this,” 
Rogers went on. “In my option I 
guaranteed the owners to sell the land 
for one hundred and fifteen thousand; I 
had to guarantee high to keep the land. 
{ am to have half of all I get over that 
amount, and in addition, an agent’s com- 
nission of five per cent of the sale price. 
‘ am demanding from the syndicate a 
very much larger price than it has been 
paying for similar tracts. And Ill get 
my price, too—for they must have the 
land ; and besides, the price is fair, much 
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less than the land is worth to the syndi- 
cate. I’m asking one hundred and fifty 
thousand. 

“That makes my share twenty-five 
thousand. And I shall have earned it. 
Several times in the last five years the 
owners—they’re a pretty weak lot—have 
wanted to sell at insignificant prices, but 
I wouldn’t let them. And if I hadn't 
been holding them together, they would 
have sold out months ago to the syndicate 
at the syndicate’s price—eighty or ninety 
thousand. So you see I’m doing a mighty 
good thing for the owners. 

‘““Now as to terms between you and 
me. ‘Twenty-five thousand is more than 
I’ll need even if I live longer than the 
doctor has promised me. Now I know 
what you want to do about that mission 
money. If the deal comes off as I expect, 
five thousand will be your share.” 


“Five thousand dollars!” gasped 
David. ‘“ For a month’s work? I can’t 
take it. I shall not have earned the 


smallest fraction of it!” 

“Yes, you will take it. Without your 
help, I'll fail—so you'll earn it all right. 
Besides, even if you didn’t earn it, with 
whom should I divide the money I don’t 
need, if not with you?” 

David still objected, and at length 
Rogers cried out: 

“Oh, take it as a loan, then, and pay 
off the mission! You’d rather owe me 
than it, wouldn’t you? You can pay me 
back when I need it. The proposition is 
the same either way, for I’ll be dead be- 
fore I need it, and I’ll make you a pres- 
ent of the amount in my will.” 

In the end David consented. Rogers 
went on with the other details of his 
plan. David should live with him, and 
Tom could sleep on a cot in the office. 
It would be wise, with this big deal on, 
to make a more pretentious office show. 
Kate Morgan (he spoke.of her calmly, 
but David surmised the quality of the 
calmness within), who had recently fin- 
ished her business course and was look- 
ing for a better place than her present 
one, should be their stenographer. For 
the sake of the help it would be to her, 
and to try the effect of the work-cure 
upon him, her father should succeed to 
David’s place as janitor. 

When Rogers had gone David walked 
up and down his basement room—his 
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last night there!—and looked excitedly 
into the future. ‘The book—he expected 
nothing of that. But here only a month 
away, almost within his hand, was the 
sum which, as far as money alone could 
pay for it, would buy his fair name. 

He felt an impulse to write Helen of 
the great promise the next month held, 
but the memory that her father was en- 
gaged on the other side vaguely prompted 
him not to do so; and then came the 
second thought that it would be better 
to surprise her. Yes, he would wait till 
he had repaid the money to St. Christo- 
pher’s, and then go to her with the re- 
ceipt in his hand. 

XXV 

At the end of a few days Jimmie Mor- 
gan was busy as janitor, while David was 
established in Rogers’s room and thor- 
oughly drilled for his part. Finally, to- 
ward the last of the week, a rented type- 
writer was brought to the office and Kate 
Morgan installed before it. 

“As I told you, there'll be little for 
you to do,” Rogers said to her the after- 
noon she began work. ‘‘ When anybody’s 
about you can make a show of being 
busy—but the rest of the time do as you 
please.” 

He went into his room and closed the 
door. Kate looked at David, who sat 
at a desk beside her. 

“TIsn’t he fine!” she said in a low 
voice. 

“He certainly is, 
warmly. 

“The way he pretended to get all that 
money for our furniture! But I'll pay 
him back some day—you see. I didn’t 
think I conld, but I know now that after 
a little experience I’ll be making good 
money. They told me at the school I 
was the quickest girl on the machine 
they’d had for years. Some day I hope 
my chance’ll come to do him a good 
turn.” 

David wondered if she guessed, as he 
had, the kind of turn Rogers, in his 
dreams, would like best for her to do 
him. She had guessed, and she guessed, 
too, what was running at that instant in 
David’s brain, for she shook her head 
and whispered meaningly: 

“You know I don’t care for him that 
way.” 


” 


David returned 
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David looked abruptly back at his 
desk, and her machine began a whizzing 
tattoo that fully corroborated the state- 
ment of her teachers. But Kate as he 
had first known her a year before came 


- into his mind, and his eyes slipped sur- 


reptitiously up to view the contrast. She 
wore a white cotton dress, its folds as 
smooth as the iron’s bottom, in which 
she looked very fresh and girlish. The 
hardness and cynicism had gone from her 
face, and her exaggerated pompadour 
had subsided into ~ dressing which al- 
lowed the hair to fall loosely about 
brow and ears, lending an illusion of 
fulness to her rather thin face. She was 
a far softer, far more controlled Kate 
Morgan than the Kate Morgan who had 
been his first post-prison friend. But the 
control, he knew, had not extinguished 
her old personality. It was there, ready 
to flame forth when occasion provoked it. 

That evening, in response to a request 
sent down by the Mayor of Avenue A, 
David went up to the mayor’s flat. The 
sitting-room was a chaos of chairs, news- 
papers, photographs, clothes, and dust— 
the confirmed disorder of an unmarried 
man of forty-five. The mayor, in eve- 
ning clothes, standing amid his household 
goods, noted that David was observing 
the quality of his housekeeping. ‘“ You’ve 
seen this before, Aldrich,” he said 
bruskly, “so don’t turn your nose up 
so much, or you'll spoil the ceilin’.” 

He glanced about the room. “It 
does look like I was boardin’ a pet hur- 
ricane, don’t it,” he admitted. ‘ Some- 
times I’ve been on the point o’ askin’ 
Mrs. Hahn [who attended to the three- 
room flat] to ciean up a bit—but, oh, 
say! I can’t boss a woman! ” 

Early in their friendship the mayor 
had discovered that David had some 
acquaintance with the social customs of 
Fifth Avenue, and he had gradually 
adopted David as his social and sar- 
torial mentor—though in the item of 
waistcoats he grumbled against David’s 
taste as altogether too conservative. So 
David was not now surprised when the 
mayor said, “I sent for you to look me 
over,” stepped into the best light, pulled 
down his waistcoat and coat, and de- 
manded complacently: ‘ Well, friend, 
do I look fit to be two-steppin’ with the 
ladies? ” 
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David’s gaze traveled upward from 
the broad, but not broad enough, patent- 
leather shoes, past his large, white- 
gloved hands, to the white waistcoat, 
girdled with a heavy gold chain, across 
the broad and glistening area of his 
evening shirt, and upward to the cul- 
minating glory of his silk hat. “ You 
certainly do!” said David. 

“T thought you’d think so,” said the 
mayor, nodding. ‘‘ When I get into my 
dress suit I ain’t such a slouch, am I? 
But since you made me quit wearin’ 
them handy white bows that hooks in 
the back o’ the neck, my ties always 
look like I’d tied ’em with my feet. 
Here, fix this blamed thing on me 
right.” 

When David had complied the mayor 
lowered himself into a chair, taking care 
to pull up his trousers and to see that 
the bending did not crumple his shirt- 
bosom. 

“Tt’s the first fall affair—at the 
Liberty Assembly Hall—very small 
crowd—very select,” he announced in a 
confidential voice that could have been 
heard in the street. ‘If only the dear 
ladies—oh, Lord !—leave me alone!” 

He sighed, and shook his head. 

“T may look like a happy man, friend, 
but I ain’t. I’m gettin’ near my finish. 
Yes, sir! The bunch after me is nar- 
rowin’ down to a few—the rest has sorter 
dropped out o’ the runnin’. And them 
few is closin’ in on me—closin’ in on me. 
They’re in earnest, every one of ’em. 
Oh, you can’t count the chances I have 
to set alone with ’em in their parlors, 
walk home alone with ’em at night, and 
all them sort o’ tricks. And me ”—he 
groaned, and despair made a vain effort 
to wrinkle his smooth face—‘ me, I like 
it. That’s the hell of it! 

‘Yes, one’s goin’ to get me sure. I 
wish I knew which one’d win out. I'd 
be almost willin’ to put my money on 
Carrie Becker. I guess she’s as good 
as any of ’em. She’s just had a row 
with Mrs. Schweitzer. You know Mrs. 
Schweitzer sets in one corner of Schweit- 
zer’s café every afternoon, and holds a 
kind o’ reception with the people that 
drop in. Carrie Becker wants to marry 
me and do the same thing in my café, 
which is ten times as good as Schweit- 
zer’s. She wants to snow Mrs. Schweit- 
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zer under. Oh, I’m on to her! That 
makes two reasons she has for marryin’ 
me. Yes, if I was bettin’, I’d bet on 
Carrie Becker.” 

He heaved a great sigh and rose. 


“Well, I'd better be goin’. You're sure, 


are you, that I look all right?” 

“. Perfect.” 

The joy of living spread over his face. 
“Yes, I guess I do.” 

They walked together to the stoop. 
David watched the mayor’s progress 
down the street, saw the heads turn to 
stare at his effulgent amplitude, and he 
guessed how the mayar’s gratification 
was chirruping to itself beneath the 
mayor’s waistcoat. 

David had ceased cooking his own 
meals since he had moved from his 
basement room, and had become a 
boarder at the Pan-American Café. 
When he, Rogers, and Tom appeared 
at breakfast the next morning the mayor, 
pale and agitated, yet striving to look 
composed, hurried over to their table. 

“TI want to see you as soon as you’re 
through eatin’,” he whispered in David’s 
ear. 

“ All right,” said David. 

The mayor kept an impatient eye on 
David, and when the breakfast was done 
he was at David’s side, hat in hand. 

“We can’t talk in here,” he said. 
“T’ve got a key to the Liberty Assembly 
Hall. Let’s go over there.” And 
making excuses to Rogers, he led David 
out. 

The big ballroom, scattered about 
with the débris of the previous night’s 
pleasure, had in the cold light of morn- 
ing a look of desolation which even the 
mural cascades and seas and mountains 
could not dispel. The room was a fit 
setting for the despairing face the mayor 
turned upon David when the hall-door 
was locked behind them. The mayor 
did not speak for several seconds, held 
his gaze straight on David; then he 
shouted, his mask of self-control flung 
aside : 

“Well, you see me! What d’you 
think o’ me?” 

“What’s up?” 

“Tt’s all up! I’ve gone and done it!” 

“ Done what?” 

“What!—-I’ve done it’—I’m en- 
gaged!” 
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There was frantic hopelessness in the 
mayor’s voice and in the mayor’s face. 

“You don’t say so!” David ejacu- 
lated. 

“T did say so!” 

David could hardly restrain a laugh 
at the mayor’s desperate appearance. 
“ Engaged! You don’t look it!” 

“ A-a-h! Quit your kiddin’!” roared 
the mayor fiercely. ‘‘ This ain’t nothin’ 
to laugh at. It’s serious.” 

“To which one?” David queried, 
with the required gravity. 

“Carrie Becker. I knew she'd get 
me. Qh, she’s a slick one, all right! 
Say, friend, if you want a job kicking 
me at five dollars an hour, get busy!” 

He began to pace wildly to and fro 
across the room, then let himself drop 
with a groan into a chair beneath an 
Alpine cascade, so that it seemed as if 
the water were splashing upon his pol- 
ished head. . 

“Tt was last night—in this damned 
hall—in that damned corner there—that 
it happened!” he burst out to David, 
who had taken a chair beside him. ‘ The 
hall was all fixed up fancy. There was 
a line o’ them green, shiny, greasy-lookin’ 
perpetuated palms across each corner. 
What’s anybody want a hall fixed like 
that for?—ain’t the old way good 
enough, I’d like to know? 

“Them palms made little holes, with 
settees inside, that the women could rope 
you into. Cozy and invitin’? Oh, sure! 
And about how many unmarried females 
in the bunch d’you think missed tryin’ to 
lead me in? Nary a blamed one! But I 
was wise to their little game, and I says 
to myself: ‘None of them palms for 
mine!’ 

“T balked every time they led me that 
way—till that last dance with Carrie 
Becker. I was prancing along with her 
in my arms, comfortable and thinkin’ 
nothin’ about danger, when she says her 
shoe’s untied and won’t I fasten it. I'll 
bet my hat she undone it herself, and 
on purpose! 

“Well, in I went behind her, doubled 
myself up, and fastened her shoe. I held 
out my arm to her, but she said she was 
out o’ breath, and didn’t I want to rest 
a minute, and she throwed me up a smile. 
You know, she’s got a real smile, even 
if it has been workin’ forty years. Right 








there’s where I ought t’ve run, but I 
didn’t. I set down. 

“The window was open, and outside 
was a new moon. Well, she leaned over 
close to me—you know how they do it! 
—and began to talk about that moon. 
It looked like a piece o’ pie-crust a man 
leaves on his plate. I knew it was time 
for me to be movin’, and I started up 
good and quick. But just then her hand 
happened to fall on mine—accident, oh, 
sure!—and what d’you think I done? 
Did I run? No! I’m a fool! I set 
down. And it was good-by for me. 

“When a woman gets hold o’ my hand 
she’s got hold o’ my rudder, and she can 
steer me just about where she likes. 
Outside was the moon, there behind them 
palms playin’ goo-goo music was the 
orchestra, and there beside me, a little 
closer’n before, was Carrie Becker. 
Well, I ain’t no wooden man, you know 
—I like the ladies. I began to get dizzy. 
I think I enjoyed it. Yes, while it lasted 
I enjoyed it. 

“She said a few things to me, and I 
said a few things to her—and pretty 
soon there she was, tellin’ me how un- 
pleasant it was livin’ with her brother’s 
family. I was plumb gone by that time. 

“*Why don’t you get married?’ I 
asked her. Oh, yes, I was squeezin’ her 
hand all right. 

‘““* Nobody’ll have me,’ she said. 

““* Oh, yes,’ I said, and I named half 
a dozen. 

‘““* But I don’t care for any o’ them— 
I only care for one man,’ she said. 

‘‘I asked who. She give me that smile 
o’ hers again and said ‘ You.’ 

“T was dizzy, you know—’way up in 
the air, floatin’ on clouds, and—oh, well, 
I asked her! I ain’t goin’ to deny that. 
I asked her! And you can bet she didn’t 
lose no time sayin’ yes, and fallin’ on 
my shirt-front. As for me—well, friend, 
1 won’t go into no details, but I done 
what was proper to the occasion. And 
I enjoyed it—yes, while it lasted I en- 
joyed it. 

“She didn’t give me no chance to back 
out. Not much! As soon as we come 
from behind them palms she told, and 
then come the handshakin’. The ladies 
shook my hand, too, but cold—very 
cold. And soon they all wanted to go 
home. Understand, don’t you? And 
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everybody’s been shakin’ hands _ this 
mornin’. They think I’m happy. And 
I’ve got to pretend to be. But, O Lord!” 

He glared despairingly, wrathfully, 
at the corner wherein had been enacted 
the tragedy of his wooing, then looked 
back at David. 

““There’s the whole story. 
want you to help me.” 

“ Help you?” queried David. ‘“ What 
do?” 

“What do!” roared the mayor sar- 
castically. ‘“ D’you think I’m chasin’ 
down a best man!” 

“Tf I can help you that way 

“Oh, hell! See here—I want you to 
help me out o’ this blamed hole I’m in. 
You ought to know how to get me out.” 

“Oh, that’s it.” David thought for a 
moment, on his face the required serious- 
ness. “ There are only three ways. Dis- 
appear or commit suicide mi 

“ Forget it!” 

“ Break it off yourself.” 

“And get kicked out o’ this part o’ 
town!” 

“Or have her break it off.” 

“ Now you’re comin’ to the point, 
friend. She must break it off, o’ course. 
But how’ll I get her to?” 

“Tsn’t there something bad in your 
past you can tell her—so bad she’ll drop 
you?” 

“ Oh, I’ve tried that already. As soon 
as I got outside the hall last night and 
struck cool air, I come to. I began to 
tell her what a devil of a fellow I’d been 
—part truth, most lies. Oh, I laid it on 
thick enough!” 

“And what did she say?” 

‘““Say? D’you suppose she’d take her 
hooks out o’ me? Not much! Say? 
She said she was goin’ to reform me!” 

They looked steadily at each other for 
a long time, then David asked: 

“You really want my advice?—my 
serious advice?” 

“What d’you suppose I brought you 
here for? Sure I do.” 

“ Here it is, then: Marry her.” 
David expected an outburst from the 
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. mayor, but the mayor’s head fell hope- 


lessly forward into his hands, and he 
said not a word. David took advantage 
of the quiet to speak as eloquently as he 
could of the advantages of marrying in 
the mayor’s case. At length the victim 
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looked up. Hopelessness was still in his 
face, but it was the hopelessness of re- 
signment, not the hopelessness of revolt. 

“ Well, if it had to be one o’ them, I’d 
just as soon it was her,” he said with a 
deep sigh. 


XXVI 


Davip found a keen pleasure in the 
business on which he was now engaged. 
For four years he had talked to no one, 
and for a year he had talked to but four 
or five. Now he was actively thrown 
among men of the world—Jordon, the 
general agent of the New Jersey Home 
Company, his assistants, and the attor- 
neys of the company. He instinctively 
measured himself beside them, and he 
exulted, for though they were the 
shrewder in business, he felt himself 
bigger, broader, than they. 

The deal progressed hopefully. David 
discovered the five owners in Rogers’s 
syndicate to be five ordinary men, with 
no particular business courage and no 
courage of any other kind. Their in- 
terest in their own welfare was their 
only interest in life. However, they had 
confidence in Rogers’s success, and stood 
solidly behind him—which was all that 
could be desired of them. 

From his first meeting with Jordon, 
David, too, was confident of success. 
Jordon held off, talked about preposter- 
ous prices—but David felt surrender be- 
neath the grand air with which the 
general agent brushed Rogers’s proposi- 
tion aside. 

One morning, two weeks after he had 
entered upon his new duties, he was 
looking through some papers in the 
living-room relating to the land, when 
Kate knocked and entered. 

“There’s a woman out there wants to 
see you,” she said, with a sharp glance. 

‘““What’s she want?” 

“She wouldn’t tell me. She said 
you'd see her all right—she was an old 
friend. If she is, I think some of your 
friends had better sign the pledge!” 

David followed Kate into the office. 
A tall woman rose from his chair and 
smiled at him. It was Lillian Drew. 

The life went out of him. He stood 
with one hand against the door-jamb 
and stared at her. When he had seen her 
five years before she had had grace, and 
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lines, and a hardened sort of beauty— 
and she had worn silks and diamoiids. 
Now the face was flushed and coarsened 
and lined with wrinkles—the hands were 
gemless, the hair was carelessly done, 
and in place of the rich gown there was 
an ill-fitting jacket and skirt. For her, 
it was evident, the last five years had 
had a dizzy slant. 

“What a warm welcome!” she said, 
with a short laugh. 

David did not answer. Kate’s quick 
eyes looked from one to the other. 

“Wouldn’t you just as soon our talk 
should be private?” Lillian Drew asked, 
with a smile of irony. ‘ You’d better 
run out for awhile, little girl.” 

Kate glanced at her with instinctive 
hatred. Lillian Drew glared back. 
“Come, run along, little girl!” 

Kate turned to David. “ You'd better 
- leave us alone for a few minutes,” he 
said with an effort. 

Kate jerked on her hat, jabbed in the 
pins haphazardly, marched by Lillian 
Drew with “ You old cat!” and passed 
out into the street. 

“Well, now—what do you want?” 
David demanded. 

“Oh, I’ve just come to return your 
call. May I sit down? I’m tired.” 
And smiling her baiting smile, she sank 
back into David’s chair. 

David crossed to his desk. 
you find me?” 

“Surely you thought I’d look you up 
when I got back to town! I asked at 
the mission. A girl in the office there 
wrote your address down on a card for 
me. And told me a few things.” She 
narrowed her eyes. ‘A few things, 
mister.” 

“Please say at once what you want.” 
He tried to speak with restraint. 

“Just to see an old acquaintance.” 

“Come to the point!” he said sharply. 

“ Well, then—I’m broke.” 

“T don’t see why that brings you to 
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“ How did 


“Because you’re going to give me 
money—that’s why.” 

“T certainly will not!” 

“Oh, yes you will—when I get 
through with you. You wouldn’t want 
me to tell all I know of Phil Morton.” 

“Tell if you want to.” Anger at her 
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as the cause of his five hard years was 
rising rapidly. He pointed savagely to 
a mirror that Kate had put up behind the 
door. ‘‘ Look at yourself. Who'll be- 
lieve your werd?” 

“ But I won’t ask ’em to believe my 
word,” she said softly, her eyes gleam- 
ing triumph at him. 

Her words and manner startled him 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, I'll show the letters.” 

“Letters! What letters!” 

“Morton’s letters.” 

“ Morton’s letters!” 
her, and his face turned white. 
gave them to me.” 

“Part of them.” She laughed quiet- 
ly, and ran the tip of her tongue be- 
tween her lips. ‘Oh, you were easy!” 

David choked back an impulse to lay 
vengeful hands upon her. “ You're 
lying!” he said, fiercely. 

“Oh, I am, .am 1?” 

She slipped a hand into the pocket 
of her skirt, paused in the action, and 
her baiting smile turned to a look of 
threat. “If you try to grab them, if 
you make a move toward me, I’ll scream, 
people will rush in here, and the whole 
thing will come out at once! You un- 
derstand? ”’ 

The tormenting smile returned, and 
she slowly drew from her skirt a packet 
of yellow letters, held together by an 
elastic band. She removed the band, 
drew one sheet from its envelope, and 
held it up before David’s eyes. 

“You needn’t bother about reading it. 
You’ve read one bunch—and they’re all 
alike. But look at the handwriting. I 
guess you know that, don’t you? And 
look at the signature: ‘ Always with love 
—Phil.’ That’s one letter—there are 
fourteen more. And look at this photo- 
graph of the two of us together, taken 
while he was in Harvard. And look at 
this letter, written five years ago, saying 
he’d send me five :iundred the next day 
—and at this letter, written two days 
before he died, saying he hadn’t another 
cent and couldn’t get it. I guess you’re 
satisfied, ain’t you?” 

She coolly snapped the band over the 
bundle and returned the letters to her 
pocket. “I guess I’ll get some money, 
won't I?” 


He stared at 
“cc You 


(To be continued ) 





